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Introduction: The Theory 
Behind the Centers 



Joan A. Mullin 
Univcrsily of Toledo 

In this collection, first ■ and second-generation writing center practitioners 
discuss ililTcn.Mil theoretical cornerstones important to the development and 
evaluation of effective pedagogy. What becomes evident to readers of these 
essass is that although authors speak from different perspectives, each writer 
examines how various forces in collaborative relationships determine texts; 
Ihev all W^us on the collaborative moment during a tutorial. By presenting 
some theoretical bases undei lying practices in writing centers, these essays 
explore the development of our collaborative theory-research -practice cycles. 
The collection challenges all of us to again reflect on our images of learners, 
and on otirdeepls held assumptions about teaching, collaboration, and writing 
centers. 

As a first book on writing center theory, this collection begins to make 
a\ailable to a broader audience what veteran writing center practitioners have 
learned through research and experience. There are three primary objectives 
for doing so: Sonic in our academic community have just begun to look at 
writing center work with interest; they want to know on what theoretical 
claims a new w riling center could be based, or how to train tutors to meet their 
theoretical objectives. This collection will make available to them the theory 
we ha\c \\m\M\ useful, the theory on which they will want to build. 

In addition, all of us who have worked with writers know the value of 
re-visioning the theories thai inform our practice. This collection may serve 
as a resource from which veteran practitioners can review, rework, and cri- 
tique ideas that, through use. may have become so embedded as to be trans- 
parent. Reassessment will enable us to articulate our theories and to review 
practices that ma\ not be engaging our changing student populations. 

There is vet another reason for a book on tlieon in the writing center. Main 
in our academic communitx ha\c not fully investigated writing centers as sites 
where the\ max find solutions to conflicts now widelv discussed in confer- 
ences and position papers. At a recent WTA conference. "Composition in the 
Twctm lirst Century. Crisis and Change" (October. IW: Miami Cniversity: 
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Oxford. Ohio), participants questioned whether we should abandon composi- 
tion instruction altogether. As Robert Connors pointed out. since composition, 
as a discipline, began at Harvard in the nineteenth century it has been criti- 
cized for not producing competent writers for contexts other than composition 
classes. Not surprisingly, at this conference small-group discussions dissolved 
in frustration as participants addressed the pressure of recently legislated 
assessments requiring teachers to produce "results" with students from many 
backgrounds, al many levels of ability, and with many different kinds of 
literacies. Questions about the effectiveness of process writing practices, 
peer-group interaction, academic culture, and definitions of literacy raised 
serious doubts about the continuation of composition classes as we know 
them. Vet. al the same time there existed a positive sense that our research 
about learning and writing continues to provide sound theoretical frames for 
creating new practices. "OK." challenged one participant. "In our new Depart- 
ment of Writing we have been told to design as innovative a composition 
program as we want — and produce results! Based on what we know about 
writing and learning, what should that look like?" 

A writing center practitioner would have had several suggestions, but they 
would have ali derived from one: work in a writing center for a quarter or 
semester. This participant could then have understood students' confusion 
over assignments from process-based composition classes; she would have 
heard students* interpretations of cultural-eritique-based writing textbooks: 
she could have struggled, along with students, to understand what instructors' 
marginal comments meant, and by forming a clear sense of what not to do. 
she would have begun to understand w hat she might do. 

The discussions in this collection do not provide a single answer to the 
conference participant's question. To do that, each chapter would have to be 
expanded to booksi/e. exploring how a particular theoretical strand applies to 
our practice, and then shaping the outcomes of the resulting practice to a 
particular classroom. However, our discussions here, our practices, and their 
evolution may well surprise those in the composition community who have 
failed to see writing centers as resources for resolving problems facing the 
discipline and the academy. The collection should also encourage writing 
center practitioners to continue their theorizing, research, and practice, and to 
move that cycle out of the center in order to explore its w ider applications not 
just within our own contexts, but in those with which we intersect. 

Though all of these articles speak to each other, we have chosen to arrange 
them somewhat "chronologically. " We start with an examination of writing 
center theory to that of the discipline of composition, and then proceed to 
examine some of our beginnings: writing center lore. Ken Bruf fee's call for 
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collaboration, and the origins of peer critique in the creative writing work- 
shop. The essays then proceed to both justify and question the collaboration 
we claim to practice: they call for an examination of who "wo" are. As the 
collection continues, the notion of "wo" becomes more complicated. The 
writers employ theory to examine the cultural assumptions that affect our 
collaborations. They look at what the students bring to w riling center tables — 
their backgrounds and experiences, their interpretation of the academy and 
their place in it. their professors and assignments. Likew ise, the authors factor 
in real tutors who bring to the common table their own backgrounds and 
experiences, their know ledge of the professors, the assignments, and of other 
students they ha\e tutored— as well as the words of their directors. 

Thus, at the outset, Brie Hobson provides an ovoniow of how theory 
shapes our field and how we have shaped theory to "fit" what we perceive we 
do. Hobson claims that "no single theory can dictate writing center instruc- 
tion." He notes that lheor\ and practice have trouble keeping up with each 
other because "writing center theory to a large extent, is not based on the same 
foundations as the practice it is most often called upon lo justify" This essay 
challenges all writing collaborators to explore the gaps between what they 
theori/e and w hat they practice. 

Sallvanne Fitzgerald links whole language theor\ and the day-to-da\ op- 
eration of a w riting center. l : it/gerald points out that "w orking with others in 
a collaborative setting allows the w riter or tutec to process information using 
all language arts simultaneously, and it allows the tutor to experience this 
same benefit. Such a mutual benefit reflects the best of w hat we associate with 
collaborative learning." 

Continuing the focus on using all language arts. Katherine Adams and John 
Adams promote holistic learning by turning to a consideration of the creative 
writing workshop. They point out that these groups always acknowledge the 
individual's authority in wa>s that one-to-one collaboration may not. They 
insist that "writing tutors need to view their clients as writers also, who know 
more about the course material and have their own strengths. Then the tutor 
can make suggestions, ask questions, work as a real peer, without the burden 
of teaching and correcting everything." Adams and Adams, therefore, promote 
"a return to the real center of collaborative or collective learning: the group." 

The assumed influence of the group is also a concern of Christina Murphy. 
Drawing on several examinations of collaboration. Murphy questions some 
practitioners* wholesale use of social constructionist pedagogy. She warns us 
that lo think "the individual is wholly constructed by his or her social experi- 
ence and cultural moment is to obviate the vers real presence of individual, 
subjective experience the majority of which is highly symbolic and often 
not capable of full translation into linguistic codes or sets that arc predeter- 
mined by one's culture or society." Murphy points out that social construe- 
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tionism "provides us with a paradigm that explains a number of aspects of 
writing instruction; however, to argue that it provides all the answers,., 
seems unwise." 

Alice Gill am pushes Murphy's questions further by focusing on how our 
theories about "collaboration" intersect with our "peer" practices, Gillam's 
mierocosmic examination vividly shows how "theoretical constructions of the 
tutorial process both illuminate practice and. in turn, are challenged by it/' It 
is in the writing center, claims Gil lam. '.hat we can "utilize theory to under- 
stand and interrogate the rich complexity of writing center practice and the 
protean forms of writing center practice to interrogate and reinterpret theory." 

Janice Nculieb and Maurice Sell art on enlarge Gillam's methodology by 
urging practitioners to move from "linear analytic met hods" to ethnographic 
research models. This study suggesis that "other directors write such archae- 
ological ethnographies |like Nculieb and Scharton's| . , . beginning first with 
the assumptions underlying the births of the centers and moving to triangu- 
lated descriptions." Their own case study serves as a model for such a com- 
bined effort: they envision providing "a rich testing ground for | their) own 
assumption that interpersonal warmth is second only to tutorial ability and 
knowledge of the field." Combined studies, they argue, "would also test what 
each director sees . . . in his or her own center." 

In his essay. Ray Wallace suggests that we continue revising our own 
definitions of pedagogy by looking "outward lor some new. better answers to 
our field's questions," He explains how tutors' frustration with moving com- 
petent writers towards more challenging analyses led them away from areas 
bound by composition studies to rhetorical linguistics* "text -centered stand- 
ards of lntentionality. Acceptability. Informativity, Silualionality. and Intcrtex- 
lualily." Wallace shows how the collaborative search for workable theory gave 
new insight into a recurring problem, opened up new personal and tutorial 
strategies, and changed practices within the writing center itself. 

Murphy's and Wallace's evaluations of collaboration gain force in light of 
Julie Neff's essay. Neff reminds us that the tutor "may have to help the student 
call up detail in ways that would be inappropriate for the average learner . , , 
But. paradoxically . . . must, at the same time, help the student be independent 
through self-cuing." Such statements point to the conflict between our theory 
and our practice but they are especially meaningful w hen we consider both the 
large number of undiagnosed learning-disabled students who find their way 
to the w riling center and the number of techniques used with learning-disabled 
students that will work with all populations. Neff challenges our ^collabora- 
tive" practice as she merges theory with case studies to demonstrate how 
student^' learning disabilities change the non-directive collaboration we claim 
lo practice. 
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Such an analysis gains special import when considered with Muriel Har- 
ris's essay. Research on cross-cultural differences demonstrates "what it 
means to individualize" instruction and "work with multicultural differences," 
Harris shows how tutors can provide transitional pathways for students from 
other cultures so they can succeed in our academic environment. This chapter 
reinforces Harris's long-held philosophy that "writing center theory specifies 
that we do not 'teach' students anything: we help them learn by themselves, 
and bridging cross-cultural differences, then, is one more thing we help 
students learn by themselves." 

Harris's and NclT's explorations naturally lead to an examination of the 
interpersonal context surrounding a tutorial. With her essay, Pamela Parrel I- 
Childers links the multitude of writing center services to the recent emphasis 
on affective education. She reminds us how the writing center creates an 
educational environment that taps personal resources and encourages genu- 
ineness of behavior, empathy, and respect for self and others — cond :ions 
affecting students' abilities to learn at all. and. particularly, to write. 

Continuing to focus on that affective domain. Tom MacLennan looks 
closely at the relationship between tutor and student. MacLennan encourages 
tutors to approach "a session with an open, supportive, helpful frame of 
mind." Using Martin Bubcr's concepts ofl-It. I-Thou. and the Narrow Ridge 
at different points of the tutoring process. MacLennan demonstrates how 
a "reciprocal relationship can be instituted at every stage of the composing 
process by remaining open to another's viewpoint and altering your own 
position when it leads to more effective collaboration." MacLennan and 
the remaining authors suggest that, despite our training as tutors, our unexam- 
ined philosophical positions may undermine the most well-intentioned of our 
practices. 

In the next essay. Jay Jacob) examines the controversy which MaeLen- 
nan's article suggests: how much intervention should a tutor provide? Effec- 
tivel\ using the research (rather than just trie metaphors) of medical ethicists, 
Jacoby concludes with what most tutors fear: "In encouraging the substitution 
of our discourse for the students' we are potentially erasing at least part of that 
student's identity— some of his or her authority — in order to meet the demand 
of l • institution." In comparing this to the paternalistic (and colonialistic) 
position of the physician. Jacoby draws on definitions of "informed consent," 
applies these to writing center case studies, and suggests that a working 
knowledge of other medical theories can "help lead to more ethically sensitive 
tutors and more informed decision making in the writing center" 

I "sing feminist theory to focus on the ethical relationship between student 
and tutor, w riting center director Pin His Lassner and tutor Susan F : rench point 
out that writing centers, like woman's studies programs, promote "student- 
centered, active learning as a way of democratizing higher education and 
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encouraging students in sec that they do not have to assume the role of * other' 
themselves." ["rained h> an examination of the concept of *\lifferenee/* their 
explanation ol tutors' sell-discovery processes challenges all of us. Lassner 
concludes that "onl\ if we accept irreconcilable differences can we truly 
respect the intcgntv ol students' identities and explore what kind of learning 
takes place between 'peers.'" 

However, like our conceptions about gender, our concepts about literacy 
can determine w hether our tutorials succeed or not. Joan Mullin warns that "if 
tutors* deepl\ held ideas about literacy correspond to a concept of liteiacy as 
technology, then the student does not learn strategies as much as perform 
technique." This chapter asks readers to examine their own definitions of 
hteracN in order to examine the practices based upon them. Mullin concludes 
that "students and I mors |must| understand the limitations of a literacy defi- 
nition which privileges and separates. |so| they can begin to engage in a true 
dialogue." 

\\ hat m\ ol\ es a "true dialogue." and. therefore, what constitutes a collabo- 
rate c relationship which respects "dialogue." forms the heart ol' Mary Abas- 
cal llildehrand's essa>. I'sing interviews with, tutors and faculty linked 
logethei through writing intensive classes, this chapter looks to the "ethical 
dimension inherent in the human relationships that make up tutoring." Tutor- 
ing seen as a translative process, "tutoring that enables both tutors and stu- 
dents to lea\e the tutoring event thinking and acting differently as writers, 
enables 1 hem to renew themselves as persons." 

Despite this deliberate organ i/at ion of chapters, these individual essays 
remain line to what theon must do: renew practice and expand perspective 
lluough continued dialogue, for example, Adams and Adams suggest our 
creative traditions ma\ hold the answer for renewing and expanding some of 
om piactices, while Wallace pioposes a more structured examination of stu- 
dent writing bv using text linguistics as a means of moving tutors towards 
solutions lor complex textual events. However, both of these theoretical 
discussions take on new meaning when grounded in Murphy's and Fitzger- 
ald's ver\ diflerent examinations of collaboration. Like Adams and Adams, 
I it/gerald positive!) equates collaboration w ith whole language practices, but 
\1urphv asks whether theories like these, which lead to social construction- 
ism, ignore factors ol individual choice. In light of these discussions, does 
Wallace's text linguistics promote collaborative practice, or does his approach 
support Muiph\\ position? Do the Adamses' workshop approach offer a 
loinpiomisc between f it/gerald's and Murphy's collaborative discussions? 
Do new theories emerge when practices derived from these are combined? 

In the i la\ to da\ woik ol writing centers, some of which is reflected here, 
we icsisi tiealing learners as objects, or offering templatcd versions of the 
learning experience to covet even instance of collaboration, even as we seek 
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to compare our experiences. Writing center practitioners can be more respon- 
sive to the individual learner in ways our composition classroom environ- 
ments cannot. Centers provide spaces where the personal and public, the 
individual and other, struggle to honor the singular voice, to recognize differ- 
ent language communities, without evaluative consequences. Yet those in 
writing centers also represent an academic culture which excludes individual 
voices and privileges its own language. The theories represented here help us 
construct alternative pedagogy to negotiate the thin lines between the conflicts 
which prevent true collaborations. We invite you also to participate as 
reader/practitioner/theorist-- to continue the conversation begun here, to rear- 
range, overlap, reflect on, and expand our beginning dialogue. 
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1 Writing Center Practice Often 
Counters Its Theory. So What? 



Kric II. Hobson 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

Thorn Hawkins writes in the introduction to Writing Centers: Theory and 
Administration ( 1 9X4). "Writing centers are doing so much now w ilh collabo- 
rative learning that often their practice outstrips their theoretical grasp of 
principles behind their work" (xii). 1!" writing center use of collaborative 
learning, for instance, races far abend of theoretical support for those prac- 
tices, the implied disciplinary solution to the problem is to jump-start the- 
ory—in this case, theory about collaborative learning and its use. Hawkins 
calls for that action: 

If writing centers are to continue making the substantial conirihuiions to 
c lassroom practices ami curricula, it' ihe> arc to reach a productive and 
long- lasting maiurit>. they must do more than n"ateh together fragments 
of successful theory, (xiii) 

To "p-Uch together" carries predominately negative connotations within the 
seamless. Enlightenment -de fined vision of theory. Because of this tradition, 
the picture of an educational comnuinit\ piecing together bits of theories on 
which to ground its instruction has no: helped reinforce a sense of theoretical 
and, thus, methodological confidence within the writing center community. 
This insecurity blinds the writing center community to ways in which contra- 
diction between writing center theory and practice does not represent a struc- 
tural weakness in the writing center, despite our having been trained to believe 
that theory and practice must conform Working from recent critiques of 
writing center theory and practice (see Clark I WO: Hobson 1W2; Murphy, 
this volume), however. I forward an alternative interpretation of Hawkins's 
observation: the distance between theory and practice in writing centers that 
Hawkins notes results less from a lack of knowledge than from how we think 
about knowledge production. 

I would like to examine this theory/practice disjunction via the following 
theses: 
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1. Wriiing center thcon has problems keeping up with writing center 
practice because wriiing center theory, to a large extent, is not based on 
the same foundations as the practice it is most often called upon to 
justify 

2. Be\otul this one explanation, however, lies a more deeply tooted prob- 
lem that reflects the writing center community \ insecurity about its 
allegiance to, and belie!" in. w riiing center "lore" as a valid (philosophi- 
cally and methodologically) means of making knowledge: we feel 
guilty about being more interested in the practice of writing center work 
than in its theory. 

Conventional wisdom —at least within the rationally bounded discourse of 
academe — reinforces the idea that theory leads to practice. However, as prac- 
titioner narratives in composition suggest, the inverse is more often true. 
Recent critiques of know ledge production in composition suggest that the 
theory/practice dyad is itself insufficient, especially when theory is under- 
stood to mean metatheory -a totalizing explanation of experience. Writing 
center practice itself is capable of providing an informed self-critique suffi- 
cient for validating the knowledge that results from its critical action. 

But how has the situation of contradiction and inconsistency w ithin writing 
center theory and practice happened? The answers to this question are many, 
and they lie in the developmental history of the writing center movement and 
its relationship to composition programs. To examine and to critique these 
inconsistencies we must examine the roots of both writing center theory and 
writing center practice. 

The History of Writing (.'enter Theory and Practice 

There w as no disjunction of theory and practice in the writing center while it 
operated under the influence of Current Traditional Rhetoric. Working w ithin 
an objectivism eptstemologw where truth was know able, neutral, and prescrib- 
able, sonic writing labs had students work on grammar exercises designed to 
make them master rules. Betty McRirland (l l )75) writes. 

An objective common to each | composition! course is mechanical cor- 
rectness. Usually time and/or philosophy does not permit the teaching of 
grammar in each course: further, the variety and irregularis of student 
errors would not justify doing so. The logical place for such supplemen- 
tal instruction is in a lahorat<"\. (153) 

The primary responsibility of w riting center staff w as to spot offending errors 
in students' papers and to ensure that those errors were corrected. 
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Throughout ihc 1^7()s and well into the IWOs, man\ post-secondary 
schools were slow to alter the practice through which writing was taught, even 
in light of the composition research of James Brilton el aL Janet Lmig, Mina 
Shaughnessy. James Kinneavv. Linda Flower and John Mayes, and Nancy 
Summers, among others, that challenged the prescribahility of writing pro- 
cesses. At many colleges and universities, the writing lab's relationship with 
the composition curriculum was understood as functional and pragmatic: to 
ensure classroom teachers that students had learned the rules. Theory and 
practice were in harmons. 

As the composition curriculum responded in the late l°7()s and into the 
mid-l°XOs to issues raised by the process movement, especially in its later 
manifestations as epistemic rhetoric, the harmony between the writing cen- 
ter's theory and practice began to crumble. In the old curriculum, the writing 
lab had been expected to simply "fix" w riting problems (Harris I WO. North 
IW4. Wallace IWI), The process movement, howe\er. forced the writing 
center community into a new phase of theoretical justification. Where the 
relationship between the composition curriculum and the practices of the 
writing lab had been clear-cut. there now existed no absolute answers. Prac- 
tices viable within a posit ivist cpistemology were no longer (politically or 
economical!) ) credible. Because writing had been demonstrated to be an 
actixity controlled not as much by concrete rules as by the context in which 
the communicative event lakes place, writing centers had to alter their instruc- 
tion. Instead of having students do workbook exercises, writing centers now 
had students talk to and work with trained writing tutors in the understanding 
that together these writers could use the generati\e power of conversation to 
discover ways to improve their writing (Bruffee 19X4, Harris 19X6). When 
writing centers changed their focuses to the contexts in which writing occurs 
and the w a\s these contexts impinge on the creation of texts, positivist-influ 
enced instructional methods (not abandoned wholesale) created disjunctions 
between writing center theory and writing center practice. This, in turn, 
precipitated a crisis of identity that caused writing center practitioners to 
reevaluate not only their practice, but also the foundations on which that 
practice stood and the aims that practice was instituted to achieve. 

Writing center theoty grew out of practice because no theory called Writing 
(enter Theory existed. Later, the theory drew from other disciplines because 
even as isolated, decontexluali/ed events, tutorials do not exist within the 
lightly defined, disciplinary structures of academe; rather, they work within a 
process and thus within the complex whole that is the person. Thus, educa- 
tional, psychological, social, behavioral, and analytical theories as well as the 
means of investigating them had to be drawn into the writing center and then 
applied and reconstructed to fit what we do. Lark writing centers' practi- 
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tioners believed that to ensure the writing center community a respectable 
place within the culture of academe ihey needed to work within its dominant 
descriptive paradigm (of theory leading to practice), and so they had to cobble 
together theories which justified their practice. 

Collaborative learning and a commitment to individiiaii/cd instruction are 
the most frequently cited theories used since the middle of the last decade to 
create a theoretical justification for writing centers. And yet. "collaborative 
learning." Trimbur writes, "is not a theoretically unified position but a set of 
pedagogical principles and practices worked out experimentally" ( 1^85, 91 ); 
collaborative learning theory did not predate collaborative practice, nor can it 
exist apart from that practice. As the perceived mainstay of writing center 
theory, collaborative learning reinforces Bru ffee's contention that writing 
center theory's roots are to be found in practice. 

The libcratory elements articulated in writing center theory, the attempts to 
help students understand the systems of power in which they function, have 
been synthesized from the work of such diverse thinkers and teachers as John 
Dewey and Paulo Frcire. and were appropriated by writing center practi- 
tioners to help locate the writing center within the context of challenges to the 
educational status quo frequent during the last two decades of writing center 
theoretical activity. Dewey \ work, especially as it is presented in Experience 
and Education (1938). demonstrates how traditional education operates 
through a rigid system of controls — on behavior, school organization, subject 
matter, evaluation- -to create passive individuals, who. while the) pose no 
threat f* ...»ciety. do not learn how to learn i ii natural settings, "For Dewey." 
Trimbur notes, "learning should be experiential and should occur through the 
interaction of the learners and the wider social environment, not through the 
teacher's imposition of subject matter from above and outside the experience 
of the learners" (1985. 9 1 ), The writing center seemed to be a location for such 
activity. 

Like Dewey. Brazilian educator Paulo Freire critiques traditional education 
on the grounds that it "leaches students how to live passively within oppres- 
sive and alienating structures, to adapt to the world as it is. instead of devel- 
oping their Niibjcctivity as historical actors" (Trimbur 1985. 93). Describing 
traditional education through a "banking" model, Freire demonstrates how 
students are viewed as empty accounts wailing to he filled by teachers who 
own knowledge. The writing center tutorial, with its "equal" participation of 
tutor and writer, resembles what Stanley Aronowitz and Henry A, Giroux 
understand as the "dialogic" nature of Fre ire's critique of traditional educa- 
tion: "learning occurs within conversation and not as top-to-down instruction 
between the teacher and student" ( 1985. 12). Drawing the connection between 
Dewcv \ and Freire *s ideas (in a w ay that is certainly reminiscent of rhapsodic 
accounts of the writing center tutorial) Aronowitz and Giroux demonstrate 
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how Freirc's reflexive concept of knowledge is compatible with Dewey \ 
notion tliat experience is not reactive, but a creative and meaningful relation- 
ship between individuals and their historical and contemporary situation 
where changed circumstances produce new and transformed knowledge ( 12). 
Dewey's and Freirc's ideas about educational reforms have been paramount 
to the development of the theoretical unity within the writing center commu- 
nity, and much of the foundational work in this effort was accomplished by 
BrulTcc. 

Brut't'ee is a synthesizer-- the synthesizer the writing center community 
needed at an historical moment in its development. His articulation of a 
theoretical base from which to justify writing center activity depends largely 
on the ideas presented him by many of the most influential thinkers of the 
twentieth century (e.g.. Michael Oakeshott. Thomas Kuhn. Richard Rorty. and 
Lev Vygotsky), Coming, as did the bulk of his writing, on the heels of the 
"process movement/' Bruffee demonstrated how knowledge is inherently 
mutable — it changes according to historical and sit i :Uional factors. This con- 
cept allowed many writing center practitioners as well as teachers to under- 
stand the profound changes being proposed by advocates of this movement. 
His assertion that the "conversation of mankind" is the sole basis for arriving 
at truth, that agreement and consensus among groups of knowledgeable peers 
is the foundation on which all "knowledge" rests, are direct challenges to 
positivist epistemologies and practices. 

The mid-l c )7()s to earh IWOs was a time of intense activity within the 
writing center community. By 1985. two book-length collections of essays. 
Harris's Tutoring Writing (1 C )S2) and Olson's Writing Centers: Theory and 
Administration ( 1 C )S4). as well as the Writing Lab Newsletter (1976) and The 
Writing Center Journal appeared. Hach attempted to provide the community 
with a means for sorting out its practice within the theories shaping the 
composition programs to which most writing centers were connected. The 
problem was fundamental: with Current Traditional Rhetoric and the mecha- 
nistic practices writing centers employed to help students master the prescrip- 
tive writing instruction associated with Current Traditional Rhetoric 
discredited, was there now a speci lie/pre scribable task lor writing centers? 
North ( 1 C >S4) provided the comparatively vague axiom "Our job is to produce 
better writers, not better writing" (43S). 

The writing center community knew what the practice of writing centers 
was within an objeetivist epistemology and knew the center's goal was to 
produce better writing. But. as writing lost its linear and prescribable mask 
and was revealed to be a recursive and socially dependent activity, the equa- 
tion of what practices achieve the writing center's goals for the writers who 
come seeking help with their writing became rather ambiguous. Hducational 
theory and BrulTcc suggested that instructional methods linked to collabora- 
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live learning and individualized instruction were the best alternatives for 
writing center practice. Such methods as one-to-one instruction and group 
tutoring produced desirable results with writers, and the writing center com- 
munity enthusiastically endorsed these practices. Following BrulTcc's earliest 
discussions (such as 'The Brooklyn Plan: Attaining Intellectual Growth 
through Peer-Group Tutoring" 1978) of the role collaboration plays within 
student cultures, the writing center community has connected its principle 
instructional method — the one-on-one tutorial — to the principles of collabo- 
rative learning. The community claimed that tutors "are the architects and 
partners of collaborative learning. They redesign the learning environment so 
that more of the responsibility and the activity of learning is shifted onto the 
learner" (Hawkins 1984. xii). 

In the midst of the rapid change during the 1970s and early 80s. the writing 
center community did not have time to examine how. or whether, their instruc- 
tional practices arc compatible with the new theories to which writing centers 
claimed allegiance. 

Practice as Theory 

Writing center-based investigations into the compatibility of theory and prac- 
tice have come in several forms. These critiques, however, all point to a 
lcss-than-scamlcss overlay of theory and practice within the writing center, in 
1984 Harvey Kail listed what he perceived to be "major problems with a 
one-to-one approach as the primary and often the only pedagogical strategy 
for writing centers." The most interesting of his three concerns for this present 
discussion is his third: "one-to-one tutoring continues a tradition of isolating 
students from each other, exchanging one narrow sense of audience (the 
teacher) for another (the tutor)" (2). Likewise, John Trimbur. in "Peer Tutor- 
ing: A Contradiction in Terms" (1987). not only deals with the puzzle men- 
tioned in his title, but critiques the extent to which training tutors to work with 
writers actually subverts the non -authoritarian atmosphere described as the 
arena for collaborative learning. 

Greg Myers's (l98o) critique ol collaborative learning. "Reality. Consen- 
sus, and Reform in the Rhetoric of Composition Teaching." must also be 
mentioned in this overview. His critique brings to the discussion the role 
ideologv plays in the creation and perpetuation of any educational theory and 
practice, an issue heretofore not addressed by proponents of collaborative 
learning. As such. Myers challenges Bruffee's advocacy of collaborative 
learning as the means of arriving at communal consensus: Bruffee's program 
is blind to the reality that consensus is not always desirable. 
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Frequently, commentators on writing center theory and practice — building 
on the theoretical positions outlined b\ Dewe\ and Freire. lor example — her- 
ald the liheratory and empowering potential of collaborative learning as cen- 
tral to writing center pedagogy. Even such careful and insightful critics as Kail 
and Trimbur ( 1987) have argued likewise: "The power of collaborative learn- 
ing, we believe, is that it offers students a way ... to reinterpret the power of 
the faculty, and to see that their own autonomous co-learning constitutes the 
practical source of know ledge" (10). Myers's thesis strives to demonstrate that 
even such laudable intentions often serve to leave students still vulnerable to 
the caprice of a conservative ideolog}. 

Tom Hemmeter (1990), among others, notes many attempts within the 
writing center community to create a metatheory and metapractice that finds 
its epistemological roots in the positivism of Enlightenment thought. Discuss- 
ing the "fragmentary nature of writing center theory." Hemmeter takes to task 
those members of the community whose articulations of w riting center theory 
and practice reveal "a desire for wholeness and completeness in a pedagogy 
which covers all pedagogical bases and which works with the whole student" 
(39). He demonstrates how continuing to ignore or to explain away the 
disjunctions that exist between writing center theory and practice "is to fall 
into the structuralist trap of dualities" (43), Such is the dualistic nature of 
Enlightenment thought that holds hegemonic sway over the academy and 
requires us to discount as invalid any theory or practice demonstrated to be 
contradictory — that is, if we try to play by the rules of conventional theory 
building. 

But. as poststructuralist critiques of positivist epistemology have demon- 
strated, this trap is fictional; it can ensnare us and our theory and practice only 
when we consent to li\e by the disciplinary "rules" of non-contradiction. As 
Sosnoski notes. "Postmodern critiques of disciplinary discourse have shown 
the limitations of totali/ing paradigms, metanarratives. metacommentaries. 
binary thinking, the logic of consistency, wholeness, integrity, centeredness. 
and unity" ( 1991. 201 ). Likewise, for most writing center personnel, contra- 
diction between their understanding of the theory and practice they employ is 
not a pressing problem. Echoing Hemmeter, Hark in observes: 

Thai these notions ol writing ma\ he incompatible with each other is not 
a problem for most practitioners. The i neons isiencv goes unrecognized 
because the "law"* ol noneoniradielion is simply nnl iii\ol\etl and be 
cause the leaching practice is suecesst'ul at achieving its often disparate 
practical goals. ( 1901. 126) 

We worry that we must be doing something wrong iti our work with 
writers. But. when we consider our theon and piactice closely, we can admit 
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(if we choose to do so) that the contradictions between our theory and practice 
do not negate the value of the work we do in our centers. 

The problem we face is this: we have been trapped by a belief that the 
knowledge-making paradigm of the writing center community is not metho- 
dologically or theoretically sufficient to provide valid knowledge for the 
community — it cannot articulate a theory and practice that conform perfectly 
to the contours of each other. What results from discounting "lore" — the 
primary knowledge-making system of the writing center community — is that 
we are easily trapped by what Stanley Fish calls "theory hope," what Hurkin 
describes as "|l|he belief that we lean) produce a metatheory to resolve this 
contradiction"' (133). Twenty \ears of trying to produce such a metatheory. 
however, have not brought us any nearer to the consistency which disciplinary 
thought makes us desire. 

A Critical Writing Center Praxis 

What is available to the writing center community is the radical idea (institu- 
tionally at least) of acknowledging and articulating the ways that writing 
center discourse, as pragmatic and as contextually aware as it is, creates 
knowledge that is valid. This understanding of knowledge can be used to 
replace the modernist/disciplinary, theory/practice dyads with a more flexible, 
pragmatic understanding of contradiction as acceptable and responsible. This 
act of rejecting as valid a strict compatibility between our theory and practice 
does not mean we abandon wholesale theoretical inquiry about the founda- 
tions of writing center activity. If that were the case, this book would not exist: 
in this collection, the authors demonstrate the point that theoretical explora- 
tion grounded in the messy experience of writing center practice is a potent 
way to resist the empty promises of an overarching writing center metatheory. 

Instead, a pragmatic perspective toward writing center knowledge accepts 
contradiction between theory and practice: we reject the "logic" of dialectics. 
We recognize SosnoskTs point that "Theory - of whatever sort — is always 
domesticated to be of use in the classroom" (204). In that domestication it is 
impossible to maintain a one-to-one correspondence between theory and 
practice because, in the first place, theory and practice are different types of 
discourse —theory is propositional: lore is procedural (Phelps 1991. So 1 )). 
Secondly, the unique circumstances of every instance of application require a 
unique appropriation and implementation of theory into practice. As the other 
authors in this collection (especially Christina Murphy) make extremely clear, 
no single theor\ can dictate writing center instruction. Instead, we must 
reshape theory to fit our particular needs in the particular historical!) located 
situations in w hich w riting center practitioners find themselves. 
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We are concerned with enacting a practice that is reflective. To achieve 
such a self-critiquing practice based on the knowledge provided us by writing 
center lore, we must keep the following in mind: 

Loa\ as the version of the theorem that works, counts as understanding 
for teachers of writing. It is not however, formed in the way disciplines 
paradigmaliealK produce knowledge. It is contradictory. It disobeys the 
law of noncontradiction. It is eclectic. It takes feelings and emotions into 
account. It is subjective and nonreplieable. It is not binary. It counts as 
knowing only tn a postdiciplinary context. Whether it counts is a political 
issue with man> consequences, (Sosnoski 1 991. 204) 

Whether we make writing center lore count is also a political issue with 
many consequences for how we continue to understand, value, and critique 
what we do when we work with writers in our centers. We need to recognize 
and advertise the credibility of the knowledge we can produce as reflective 
writing center practitioners located "primarily in the intermediate space where 
activity and reflection transact" (Phelps 1991. 873). 
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2 Collaborative Learning and 
Whole Language Theory 



Sallyaime H. T ';t/gerald 

Chuboi College. Hayward. Caliiornia 

As a special project Cor a junior-level writing course, an honors student who 
plans to leach high school volunteered to tutor several hours a week in the 
writing center, keep a journal of her experiences, and write a research -based 
paper about the semester-long, tutoring commitment. Her journal entries over 
the first tew weeks were distinguished by her discoveries about her own 
knowledge and that of the tutecs. but 1 was surprised to find that she seemed 
to dominate every tutoring session, even though I knew the tutor's supervisor 
had trained her to work more collaboratively. Finally, about halfway through 
the semester, she seemed to achieve what 1 viewed as a "break-through*' when 
she realized that because she was doing all the work in the conferences 
students did not seem to be making much progress, From that point on. her 
journal entries began to center more on the student and on what together they 
could accomplish. Her journal offered me a unique window on a collaborative 
w riting conference where speaking, listening, and reading all serve writing. 

Collaborative Learning Theorj 

Collaborative theory, as exemplified in the lutor/iulee conference, rests on the 
belief that knowledge, as Brulfee ( 1984) contends, is socially constructed: 

11 w e accept the premise that know ledge is an arlifacl created hv a 
comnumitv of knowledgeable peers and thai learning is a social process 
not an individual one. then learning is not assimilating information ami 
improving our mental eyesight. Learning is an activity in which people 
work collaborative!} to create knowledge among themselves b\ social!) 
jusiiUing belief i\\ 12) 

Writing center tutoring sessions offer examples of collaborative learning 
where tutors and students, either in conferences or in groups, work together 
on a product to consirucl meaning. Richard Bchm ( 1 calls such confer 
dices "a communal struggle to make meaning, to clarify, to communicate" 
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(6), and John Trimbur ( 1987) speaks of "co-learners [who| invest in each other 
as they forge a common language to solve the problems writers face" (26). 
Finally. Anne J. Hcrrington and Deborah Cadman ( 19m ) illustrate the value 
of collaboration in a particular anthropology course, and they conclude. "In- 
dividual autonomy was encouraged in the context of collaboration. Indeed, the 
aim of collaboration with peers was not to reach group consensus on ideas or 
ways of writing. It was. instead, for individuals to consult with others and. in 
the social context of sharing ideas and drafts, fashion their own ways of 
proceeding" ( 196). Julie Neff. in a later chapter in this volume, illustrates this 
type of empowering b\ referring in particular to learning-disabled students. In 
her essa\ she explains 'hat wc can help learning-disabled students specifically 
in the writing center oy helping them to process language rather than to use it 
only in one medium. 

Yet not everyone accepts that collaborative learning as it relates to social 
construction is positive. In this volume. Christinia Murphy finds fault with 
collaboration as it relates to social constructionist theory. She particularly 
criticizes the aspects, such as affect, that are ignored by theorists who view- 
know ledge us the result of social construction or collaboration. However, the 
assumption that collaboration results in a leveling effect that excludes indi- 
vidualism seems to me to ignore a major benefit of collaboration. Unlike an 
emphasis only on the individual, collaboration "frees" each writer to seek his 
or her own ideas with support from the community. Since language is asocial 
skill, developing one's use of language should be enhanced through a social 
or collaborative act. The reason for using collaboration, however, lies in a 
broader theoretical base than simply group work or conferences: the whole 
language theory underpins the collaborative learning framework. 

Whole Language Theory 

It is not simply the working together w hich produces good writing in a writing 
center, but the practice such work gives the tutec in all the language arts (see 
Lunsford, Bruffee. and Klbow ). In a truly collaborative tutoring session, the 
tutor helps the student develop listening, reading, speaking, ami writing skills 
simultaneous!}, so that what occurs is closely related to the benefits of whole 
language instruction rather than to group work alone. Phyllis l.assner, with 
Susan I'lvnch, exemplifies this approach elsewhere in this volume, and she 
quotes B ru flee \ 19S4 speech w here he expkiines that "tutors create condi- 
tions" where student writers talk and write like writers. 

Whole language theorx asserts that reading, speaking, writing, and listen- 
ing, when used simultaneously, wil 1 assist each oilier so that students will 
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more icadilx achiexe success in communication acts. When used in a elass- 
looni. whole language approaches include teaching all the language arls 
simultaneous!) nil her limit in separate reading, writing, listening, or speaking 
lessons In the writing center, using whole language means combining all the 
language arts while working on a writer's product. This theory II mis its 
suppoit in learnmg process theory which iti turn encompasses ideas of map- 
ping and scheme theory 

Pie I'JXO theorists Irequcntlx s sewed the language arts as separate. This 
was especially true of the differences stressed between speaking and w riting 
dnug. r.inhorm. Hut with the acceptance of cognitive psychology's theory of 
learning piocesses which is reflected in both the writing and the reading 
process theories, more and more of us began to see the language arts as a 
toniimuim rathei than as separate acti\ ities (Carroll. Collins and Williamson. 
IKson. (ireen. Reul. fannem. (iilhcrt states the case against the separation 
especialK weir 

While ihe lomentional leatuies ol spoken and written genres vary 
diau nil? .is lhe\ do upon ditleient sols of paralinguistic leatuies required 
i«> lead" them, in lad speech and writing are hut different modes or 
» tunnels ol the >./"/< swein ;uid so hoih could he included with the 
eeneial mhik * » t language. Spoken discourse carries within it the same 
n ,»ics ol .ihsciuc .11 nl delcrr.tl ol meaning as does v. riuen discourse. They 
an* p.m * » I the same language s\sicm. ( I 1 ) 1 ) I. I ( )7) 

I sing all Ihe language arts (filbert's total language s\ stem-— to develop 
one ol them is consistent with learning process theorx also. The l c )7()s saw 
one change in ps\cholog\ Irom a sirictb stimulus response approach to wide 
acceptance o! the process theory The processing theorx of learning suggests 
that we leinemher because we ha\c proccsscil something so thoroughly that 
it becomes accessible at a later time, hor example, in studying for a test, 
students who read oxer their notes aloud are likelx to remember the informa- 
tion inoie icaililx than ones who sdentlx read because the) are using both the 
reading and listening skills to process the information and thus to embed it 
moie thoioughlx so that thcx can recall it easier. In a writing center confer- 
ence, heanng the tutor read aloud what the tutee has written, or the tutcc's 
leading aloud bis oi her own work, may help the tutee "see" where change is 
needed so that when composing subsequent drafts, the tutee is better able to 
lemembei what max be needed. 

lied to this idea ol processing is Jerome Brunei's (l l )73) concept. He 
explains that we learn new information bx attaching it to information xve have 
ahcadx gained oi adjusting old mlormation to fit the new. For example. 
Minimal i/in.2 a leading selection m a journal and then x\ riling about hoxv the 
soled ion cithei "I its" with what the leader alreadx knows or contradicts 
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previous knowledge will help the writer to remember the reading selection 
because the act of summarising and of responding embeds the information 
and allows the writer to call upon that knowledge later. In discussing an 
assignment with a tutor, a tutee frequently remembers what he or she has 
studied elsewhere. Sometimes a tutor assists in this process by helping the 
tutee to remember previous assignments. Or the tutor may share similar 
experiences to help the tutee make connections. For example, a tutee who has 
been asked to write about Hamlet's motivation may find it helpful when a 
tutor asks what the tutee knows about recent news reports of suicide or 
children who have attempted to murder their step-parents. 

Process theory suggests that part of the process of learning may require us 
to attach new information in a fashion similar to what composition teachers 
call "treeing** or "clustering." Reading theorists often suggest that students 
create trees in order to understand the organization of what they have read. 
Such "trees** relate to the concept maps used in tutorials. For example, a tutor 
might help a student brainstorm a paper on the changing roles of women by 
creating a cluster starting w ith professional and connecting to lawyer or 
policewoman. Thus, in both writing and reading we are using the approach 
Brunei* ( 1973) indicates is typical of how we learn. 

Reading and writing theorists have suggested that both language arts rely 
on the processing of information. Traditionally, reading was viewed as a 
receptive art that takes in information, while writing was considered a produc- 
tive one which gives form to what is already known by the writer. More 
recently, we have come to see both reading and writing as simultaneously 
assimilating and creating meaning. This aspect is repeated in the other lan- 
guage arts as well. For example, listeners both hear what is said and process 
it to create their own meaning. Therefore, processing language using all the 
language arts is most likely to benefit students in using one of them. 

Several years ago. I experienced the value of using all the language arts in 
one particular tutorial. The student was an undergraduate psychology major 
who was trying to write a case study incorporating current literature citations. 
She was having difficulty explaining the case in the light of the literature 
ah ho ugh she understood both the case she had followed and the literature she 
had researched. Finally, I asked her to tell me what she wanted to say while I 
wrote it down as Zoellner recommends in his talk-write article (1969), The 
student exclaimed in amazement as she read what 1 had written. "I said that! 
That is good!** By using listening, reading, speaking, and writing collabora- 
tively, she was able to express what she thought about both the case and the 
literature. Working with others in a collaborative setting allows the writer or 
tutee to process information using all the language arts simultaneously, and it 
allows the tutor to experience this same benefit. Such a mutual benefit reflects 
the best of what we associate with collaborative learning. 
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Collaborative Examples Reflecting Whole Language 

In our writing center, we have three types of possible collaborations: writing 
support groups, tutor-tutor activities, and tutor-tutee conferences. Each col- 
laboration offers an example of how participants engage in using all the 
language arts, although usually they intend to work only on writing. 

Several years ago. we expanded our services to graduate students through 
voluntary writing support groups (see Fit/gerald. 1991). Collaboration was 
particularly evident in the second language writing groups, where students 
shared so many of the same surface- level problems such as subject/verb 
agreement and inappropriate preposition choice. While they felt comfortable 
sharing their ideas and their writing because they understood that the group 
members were experiencing many similar problems, the underlying benefit 
was the use of all the language arts: by speaking together, reading their papers 
aloud, and sharing ideas about writing, all participants were able to develop 
not only their particular writing project but also their speaking, listening, and 
reading skills. 

Of a different sort is the collaboration occurring among the tutors in our 
writing center and leading to the use of all the language arts. Of course, tutors 
collaborate on their own projects, turning to each other for assistance with any 
writing project' from an upper level English literature paper to a resume. We 
encourage tutors to ask each other or the supervisor for assistance if they have 
questions during tutoring. For example, a tutor might ask another tutor who is 
more experienced with business proposals to comment on the introduction of 
a mice's proposal or on I he headings for its different sections. Or a tutor who 
has just begun to help a tutee with the assignment may ask advice of another 
tutor who has worked with a similar assignment previously. Of particular note 
is a collaborative story that tutors began first by writing on a small blackboard 
and then by adding to the story in a spiral notebook. Even some tutees were 
motivated to add to the story. This activity involved reading and writing, but 
it also generated tutor discussions and even arguments as story twists were 
added and then critiqued by all the participants in both written and oral form. 
While I doubt that tutors or tutees saw the connection between their story and 
their tutoring. I believe that this social activity of creating together a written 
product is i\ mirror of what happens in a conference and provides just one 
more opportunity to employ writing, reading, and occasionally speaking in a 
collaborative effort. In each of these writing center encounters, the tutors 
employ the various language arts to assist them in either formal tutoring or in 
their own writing. 

Collaboration among tutors is particularly apparent in the computer writing 
lab that we ha\c added to our center. There, student and professional tutors 
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have created examples u> help twees use a hypertext program, and frequently 
turn to each other for advice on helping twees work on-line with a variety of 
writing projects. I experienced this computer-related collaboration when using 
tutors to help my writing class as the students began learning how to use the 
computers. The tutors helped me create exercises and revised my ideas, 
offering suggestions of their own. The journal I was keeping at the time is 
filled with references to collaborative incidents we all experienced as we 
worked with a trial copy of hypertext software for the first time in a classroom 
selling. Together we found solutions by talking, reading what each had sug- 
gested, listening to each other and to students, and writing together on the 
screen. For example, I decided to create a hypertext example for my students. 
In the process, 1 created about 100 links and a confused maze of boxes and 
lines. Mike, our tutor, saw my struggling and offered to help. We talked about 
what 1 was trying to do, and then together we worked to eliminate unnecessary 
links. Subsequently. Mike was able to help my students as they worked 
through the exercise because he and I had collaborated on creating it. 

It is, however, in tutor-tutee conferences that writing center people most 
often find examples of collaborative activities that bring together all the 
language arts to develop the writing. In one student's journal about tutoring in 
the writing center, she explains, "1 think that tutoring goes more smoothly if 
the tutor lets the student talk enough. This session, I tried to be quiet and let 
the student express herself. In orally speaking their ideas and problems, the 
students can better understand their own thoughts. Asking interested questions 
makes the student feel good that the tutor is interested in his or her work." 
This same tutor mentioned that she often began a tutorial by reading aloud the 
student paper. Clearly, this tutor used reading, listening, and speaking in 
helping twees achieve writing success, 

Recently, I listened to taped conferences we use to evaluate our writing 
center tutors. One session began with the tutee stating what she had intended 
to do in her paper, and then the tutor read the paper to determine how 
successfully the twee's goals had been accomplished. As they began to dis- 
cuss the paper, 1 heard them first disagree and then gradually arrive at a 
consensus. Through reading, speaking, and listening, they collaborated on the 
twee's essay. Collaboration is sometimes difficult to achieve because the tutee 
may push the tutor to take charge or to fix the paper. For example, the taped 
conference with our tutor included a comment, "You tell me how to do it!" A 
tutor may find this very easy to do, as did the student mentioned at the 
beginning of this essay. But such behavior does not empower students in the 
way that Mary Croft ( 1%4) recommends, and conferences dominated by tutor 
"fixers" lack all the language arts. 
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Problems in Non-Collaborative Conferences 

We know thai once a tutor takc> control away from the student, instead of 
sharing that control, the tutor limits the amount of reading, listening, speak- 
ing, and writing that the tutee accomplishes. For example, in a research project 
with college teachers who had conferences with their basic writers. I found 
that the only papers thai showed improvement in the cognitive skill of moving 
from general to specific and back again were those papers written by students 
who received collaborative conferences. Students who experienced teacher- 
directed conferences where they were told what to do only did what they were 
instructed to do and the writing remained virtually the same in each draft, in 
writing centers, tutors who tell students what to fix" have the same results 
while those who work with students to change a draft find that the writing 
improves. Collaboration allows students to practice the language arts, to 
process information. 

Whether in group tutorials, tutor-tutor conferences, or tulor-tutee coher- 
ences, collaborative learning empowers students to become successful writers 
because the underlying theory is the whole language theory. In using all the 
language arts, each collaborative act trees the participants b\ helping them 
process information in such a way as to ensure that it is accessible. 
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3 The Creative Writing Workshop 
and the Writing Center 



Katherine M. Adams and John L. Adams 
Lo\ola I'liivcrsits 

Writing labs haw changed a groat deal since the} arrived on college cam- 
puses — along wilh open admissions programs and a new concern for student 
services —in the late l%Os. Since that time, these facilities have been influ- 
enced by various developments in rhetorical theory and practice. Research 
showing the limited benefit of isolated grammar instruction heightened inter- 
est in alternatives to the drills and workbook exercises prevalent in some of 
the earliest labs. The writing process movement of the l 4 >7()s created a con- 
cern for the student's entire writing process, tor invention, drafting, and 
revision and not just for the surface errors of final copies. Research on social 
constructionism and discourse communities fostered an emphasis on peer 
response, first in writing classes and then in writing centers (see this volume: 
Hobson. Fil/gerald. and Murphy). 

In addition to these relatively recent developments, another influence on 
current writing center pedagogy is the creative writing workshop, a tradition 
thriving long before Janet Kmig's work on writing process or Kenneth Bruf- 
fee\ discussion of discourse communities. In English departments since the 
late nineteenth ccnlur}. writing students have worked in small groups wilh 
their peers, reviewing content, structure* word choice, and possibilities for 
publication. These workshops provide a hundred years of experience with 
teaching advanced students to improve form and content, not just to correct 
the surface errors that became the obsession of freshman composition and 
man\ carl\ writing labs. Careful studs of creative writing classes suggests 
how this tradition can further shape the writing center's peer tutoring method- 
ology Specifically, the centers should adopt the empowering pedagogy of 
writing workshops, changing the tutor's primary role from authority in one 
on-one conferences to facilitator in informal group sessions. 
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The Creative Writing Workshop 

In the IKXOs. Barren Wendell and A. S. Hill of Harvard developed advanced 
classes to rescue students from the large, passive lecture meetings and set-for- 
mat approach of the new freshman composition. These smaller workshop 
classes identified each participant as an active expert or professional: the 
writer would set goals and construct a text to fulfill them, the other class 
members would read the text carefully and then draw from their own strengths 
to help him realize those goals. In 1898. John Gardiner of Harvard described 
this new advanced -group structure, a collective individualism, in his first-day 
handouts: "In general, the purpose of such a course as English 1 2 is analogous 
to that of an atelier — to turn out men with something like a professional 
command of the art in which they are to practice" (Gardiner, Outline of 
English 12. Harvard University Archives). In mentioning the artist's studio or 
atelier. Gardiner was referring to a French artistic tradition of the nineteenth 
century, of informal academies, ateliers fibres, where avant-garde artists 
worked together, drawing on each other's insights to extend their artistic 



George Pierce Baker's courses on playwrighting, w hich began at RadelilYe 
in 1903 and at Harvard in 1905. also involved students as an active group. 
Since the best plays might be performed on campus or at professional theaters 
where Baker had connections, the class members attended to the real goals of 
performance and publication, helping each other to refine their characters, 
nunc the action along effectively, and hone the dialogue. Baker encouraged 
students to visualize each other's plays upon the stage, to apply what they 
were learning about lighting, scenery, and stage movement to each manu- 
script. This seriousness of group purpose w as for some participants the most 
important feature of the class. Kugene O'Neill focused on this "intelligent 
encouragement" and "believe in our work" attitude in his AVir York limes 
ohiluan for Baker. 

Similar group discussions dominated the workshops taught at Chicago. 
Michigan. Ncwcomb College, and other schools before 1910. the Iowa Writ- 
ers* Workshop begun in 1932. and the undergraduate classes offered at most 
universities after World War 11. At Florida Slate I'niversity, in Jerry Stern's 
fiction workshops, students read their classmates' stories on reserve in the 
librar\. write responses, and discuss their reactions in class. In poetn work- 
shops with l)a\id Kirby and Van Brock, students read their works aloud and 
imile oral response. These teachers provide comments about each piece, but 
the\ rareh dominate the in class sessions. Instead, class members are e\ 
peeled to provide feedback on matters ranging from word choice to theme to 
length to audience lesponse. 
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To foster such group participation, teachers and students have made work- 
shops less formal than the typical college class. The first textbooks demon- 
strate the careful consideration given to the setting for active w ork. In his 1917 
poetry-writing text. William Carrulh suggests workshops convene during a 
single period of at least two hours, instead of separate periods of one hour, to 
allow time for reading and discussing the students* pieces. He recommends an 
informal class structure: 

A classroom with straight rows of seats does not afford in am ease the 
most congenial conditions for the enjnvmenl of poetrw It is especial 1> 
unfavorable to verse writing and mutual criticism. If possible a verse- 
writing course should meet out-of-doors, or at least in a private stud> and 
around a table. Stillness and conventionality must he dispelled. So far as 
max be. the class should be like a club of friends gathered for common 
enjounem ami helpful suggestions and criticism. In such surroundings it 
is easier to draw out the real thought and the serious consideration of 
even the sin members < 54 ) 

Facia week in Baker's pla\ vv righting workshops at Harvard, students sal 
around a large oak table in a seminar room. In l c ) 1 ;S. Hdwin Ford Piper of Iow a 
met with his students in his office, as his student (and later his colleague) John 
Frederick describes in his journal: 

Attendance is optional, hut there are few of us who fail to find our wa> 
in the late afternoon to Mr. Piper's basement office, where we sit in nooks 
between bookcases or even share a table with heaps of papers and 
maga/mes. and read the stories and poenn and essavs we have written / 
for the comments of one another and of our leader. (Withers 22) 

Workshops at Florida Stale usually meet in a seminar room where ten to 
fifteen students gather around a table. Sometimes the classes convene at 
teachers' homes, where the entire group can discuss the piece or smaller 
groups can focus on specific genres — say. imstety writers in the hall and dark 
humorists b\ the snack table. 

In this carefully created atmosphere has often come honest, blunt criticism 
of drafts. In ()j lime and the River. Thomas Wolfe recounts a critique session 
in Baker's play w righting class, where students were commenting on an over- 
written melodrama containing lines like these: "So- it has come to this! This 
is all \our love amounts to— a little petty selfish thing. I had thought you were 
bigger than that. John'* . . . "But-but. my God. Irene - w hat "am I to think? 1 
found \ou in bed with him my best friend!" Wolfe humorously recalls the 
class \ response, but his satire reveals the possible precision of student cri- 
tiques: 

l-.ugenc | Thomas \Volle| would writhe in his sent, and clench his 
hands convulsively Then he would turn almost praxerfullx to Ihe bitter. 
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mummified face of old Seth Flint for that barbed but cleansing vulgarity 
that always followed such a scene: 

"Well?'* Professor Hatcher (George Pierce Baker | would say. putting 
down the manuscript he had been reading, taking off his eye-glasses 
( which were attached to a ribbon of black silk) and looking around with 
a quizzical smile, an impassive expression on his fine, distinguished face. 
"WeH'.'** he would say again urbanely, as no one answered. "Is there any 
comment?" 

"What is she '** Seth would break the ncrums silence w ith his rasping 
snarl. "Another of these society whores? You know." he continued. "you 
can find plenty of her kind for three dollars a throw without any of that 
fancy palaver.** 

Some of the class smiled faintly, painfully, and glanced at each other 
with slight shrugs of horror: others were grateful, felt pleasure well in 
them and said under their breath exultantly: "Good old Seth! Good old 
Seth!** 

"Her lo\e is big enough for all things, is it?" said Seth. "I know a 
truck driver out in Denver Til match against her any day." 

Hugene and Kd Morton, a large and robust aspirant from the Iowa corn 
lands, roared with happy laughter, poking each other sharply in the ribs. 

"Do you think the play will act?** someone said. "It seems to me that 
it conies pretty close to closet drama.** 

"11' you ask me.** said Seth. "it comes pretty close to water-closet 
drama. . . . No.** he said sourly. "What the boy needs is a little experience, 
lie ought to go out and get him a woman and gel all this stuff off his 
mind. After that, he might sit down and write a play.** 

For a moment there was a \cry awkward silence, and Professor 
Hatcher smiled a trifle palely. Then, taking his eyeglasses with a distin- 
guished mo\enient. he looked around and said: "Is there any other 
comment?** ( 1 74 75) 

In a l-'lorida Stale workshop. John Adams submitted a poem about new horn 
sea turtles gelling lost on the beach because ol their attraction lo street lights. 
Typifying the poem were lines like this one: "() turtle, hath thy seaward 
bobbing been renewed'?*" After a lew vague comments about the diction 
possibly being too strained, one student came closer to the point: "You can't 
be serious. No one really talks like this." Later, ibis same group praised the 
exactness of the imagery in a poem about slate fairs, which John later submit- 
ted to a journal. In a fiction workshop, a student w riting about racial conflicts 
in her hometown was criticized for "creating slick people.** Because John's 
first draft of a story on migrant workers seemed "too Joan Bacz-ish." be 
worked on later dial is lo belter represent the migrant workers' altitudes about 
leaving Mexico. In these classes, as in Baker's, students* responses were 
personal, at times enthusiastic and at limes critical - the real and useful reac- 
tions of attentive readers. 
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The writing center has endorsed the concept that appealed to Hill and Wendell, 
of students working together to improve writing, pooling their resources to 
enrich each student's text. The center has also followed the creative writer's 
recommendation of a work setting: writing centers generally contain informal 
arrangements of chairs and tables like the seminar rooms and offices used for 
workshops. 

But in the actual working out of this active teaching method, the writing 
center has lagged behind. Even though centers have nourished along with an 
interest in collaborative learning, of collective individualism, most seem to 
involve only one-on-one work. In the writing center, the client generally sits 
down with one tutor who assumes the authority role, a "junior-teacher" offer- 
ing suggestions and instruction to a clearly less capable "student." As John 
Trimhur has noted, tutors can feel uncomfortable in this peer role since the\ 
are expected to know more about writing than their clients, but are somehow 
not to assert their superior status. 

In the creative writing class, however, the assumption is that each student 
takes writing seriously, that they all plan to polish their work for publication, 
that they all can be authority figures. Thus the peer's response is valued 
because the peer attends carefully to the writing, but the writer must be the 
first authority: she has set her own goals, and she has her own knowledge and 
feelings to convey. Writing tutors need to view their clients as writers also, 
who know more about the course material and have their own strengths. Then 
the tutor can make suggestions, ask questions, work as a real peer, w ithout the 
burden of teaching and correcting everything. Freed from being the sole 
authority, tutors can offer their own personal responses as well as suggestions 
on paragraphing and grammar, establishing a conversation in which they can 
at different times be blunt or satirical or excited, like students in creative 
writing workshops. They can be thus freed of that insipidly encouraging 
"junior-teacher'' role, never an appropriate one for peers. 

The best method for redefining the tutor's role is to return to the real center 
of collaborative or collective learning: the group. One-on-one tutorial sessions 
replay the teacher-student office conference: a larger group can more easily 
embark on equal collaboration. Writing tutors might meet with two or three 
other members also offering their responses to the writer. At the University of 
Missouri- St. Louis, the writing center sponsors graduate student groups w ith 
a faculty monitor, in which participants can discuss their thesis projects 
(Fit/gerakk Mulvihill. and Dobson). At Villanova University, biology majors 
work in small groups with an undergraduate tutor so that together they can 
critique the content and structure of their papers (Mollis). This model is 
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successful, both essays claim, because it allows lor more interaction, fur the 
contribution of each member's skills. Here at Loyola University, law students 
meet in small groups with a tutor to review course materia! and write sample 
exam answers; small groups of psychology students prepare for oral class 
presentations with a tutor; basic writers and their tutor collaborate as gram- 
mar-checkers. In these groups— formed by the writing center director, a 
teacher, or a tutor, either as a voluntary, recommended activity or as a course 
requirement — students usually work together for at least a few days or weeks, 
often for an entire term. In this environment, they learn to respect their own 
skills and judgments as well as the expertise of others. 

As the creative writing workshop reminds us. tutors do not have to be lone 
authorities, imitating teachers in an awkward and inappropriate way. They can 
be peers who establish a group of two or three students and participate in the 
discussion, bringing to it their knowledge of writing and their interest in 
learning. As we discuss the theory of collaboration and arrange our centers 
physical!) for informal exchanges, we must, most importantly, shape tutorial 
sessions so that our tutors can work effcethely and so that the writing of all 
students will improve. 
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4 The Writing Center and Social 
Constructionist Theory 



Christina Murphy 

Texas Christian University 



in the research surrounding rhetoric and composition, social constructionist 
thoorv has begun lo challenge the writing-as-process model as the dominant 
paradigm def ining writing instruction. The emergence of social construction- 
ist theors and its rise lo prominence within the last decade have significant 
implications Tor writing centers and for the theories of discourse, social 
interaction, and assessment that define our work. 

Certainly the most significant influence of social constructionist theory 
upon writing centers has been its endorsement of collaborative learning and 
collaborative writing. With the writing-as-process model, in which writing is 
largely viewed as a highly personal process and experience to be shaped and 
guided by a broader understanding of cognitive theorv, the influence of the 
writing center tutor often has been perceived as an unnecessary, perhaps even 
harmful, intrusion. Lisa Hde has skillfully discussed the influence of the 
Romantic idea of the writer as solitary individual, concluding that this per- 
spective tends "to view both writing and thinking — the creation of knowl- 
edge- -as inherently individual activities." thus minimizing the influence of 
"social and cultural contexts of teaching and learning" (IW), 6). As Hde 
states. "Think for a moment, for instance, of blower and Hayes's cognitive- 
based research- -research thai has been particular!} influential during the past 
decade. Where in the How charts depicting task representation, audience 
anal} sis. and short-term and long-term mcmors is the box representing col- 
laboration and conversation?" (7). 

Kde argues that "the assumption thai writing is inherent!} a solitary cogni- 
tive acln iiy is so deep!} ingrained in western culture that il has. until recentl}. 
largelv gone unexamined" (7i and suggests that this view helps to explain 
what, lor her. has been "a puzzling and frustrating truster} : the fact that those 
who most resist or misunderstand the kind of collaborative learning that 
occurs in writing centers ;ue often our own colleagues in departments ol 
knglish" (O). .\ L'orreclivc to this po-nt ol \ lew. hide suggests, is lo broaden 
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through research and scholarship — our profession's understanding of the writ- 
ing center's role within collaborative learning (9-1 1 ). 

Central to this task of broadening an understanding of the writing center's 
role within the paradigm of collaboration is an assessment of the philosophy 
of social constructionist theory and its practical implications for writing in- 
struction. Andrea Lunsford addresses the issue in this fashion: 

We might begin b\ asking where the collaboration bandwagon got roll- 
ing. Win has it gathered such steam? Because. I believe, collaboration 
both in theory and practice reflects a broad-based episteniological shift, 
a shift in the way we view knowledge. The shift involves a move from 
\iewing knowledge and reality as things exterior to or outside of us. as 
immediately accessible, individually know able, measurable, and share- 
able, to viewing knowledge and reality as mediated by or constructed 
through language in social use. as socially constructed, contextuali/cd. 
as. in short, the product of collaboration. ( 1091. 4) 

Joseph Pclntglia claims that, for the field of rhetoric and composition, 
social constructionism has come to mean that "knowledge is created, main- 
tained, and altered through an individual's interaction with and within his oi- 
lier 'discourse eomnumit\ * " and that "knowledge resides in consensus rather 
than in any transcendent or objective relationship between a knower and that 
which is to be known" ( 1991 . 38). He suggests that the following premises — 
derived largels from the work of the two best-known advocates of social 
constructionism in rhetoric and composition. Kenneth Bruffee and James 
Berlin— form the basis of social constructionism in composition: (1) real 
entities (reality) include knowledge, beliefs, truths, and selves: (2) all reality 
is arrived at by consensus; (3) consensus, and thus knowledge, is "discov- 
ered" solely through discourse (rhetoric): and (4) reality changes as consen- 
sus/know ledge changes (39). 

James A. Reither 1 1986) has suggested that, for w riting teachers, a social 
constructionist point of view has meant an emphasis upon discourse commu- 
nities- -communities that share "values, objects of inquiry, research method- 
ologies, evidential contexts, persuasion strategies and conventions, forms and 
formats, and conversational forms" (18). As a result of their emphasis upon 
discourse communities. Pclntglia contends that 

|S|ocial constructionists in coi 'position of all political persuasions ha\c 
sought to promote access to knowledge-creating communities as a criti- 
cal first step toward student empowerment. Compared to current tradi- 
tional anil cognitive rhetorics which focus on the individual writer and 
how he or she can and/or should shape discourse to gain the audience's 
assent, one might sa> that constructionists focus on the wa>s in which 
the audience (that is. the comnumin ) shapes the discourse of its mem- 
bers. < 1991.40) 
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W Ink" main soual constructionists in rhetoric and composition -like 
Biuttcc. Horhn. I'atucia Bi//ell. Lester I ai tiles , ami David Barlholomae • 
tend to sec (his process as equuable and empowering. Howard R\an (l c ) l )l) 
ai i:ues dun ihe social constructionist paradigm encourages social elitism and 
at>umunodaiion to 1 ho existing world order: 

In the giowmg composition trends toward collaborative learning and 
1nll.1h01.1l1u' wining, c ol l;ib« n\tt ion nonn.ilK refers to more than simply 
having students meet 111 groups to respond to individual papers; rather, it 
eni.uls umiip dcusiuii making and group projects. As with other trends, 
ihe loUahoiativc lileialiire emphasizes iitilitariati ends that working in 
croups leads m l-mer ideas, that it teaches the cooperative skills needed 
I01 ae.ideiiik atui career success. Yet we mav also read the literature as 
1 11 1 pi > 1 11 a paiikiilar social vision, and occasional!} wo find explicit 
irlofcikcs to largo 1 aspirations Hie collaborative better world is one in 
which people have leaned 10 get along, where we either accept our 
ditlcieikcs 01 sirive to work them out through cooperative and peaceful 
means Oppressive gender, face, or class structures need not lead to 
ihvisiw pohtkal battles in 1 he lollahoralivo better world: cooperative 
\ mi! lu t tosoliiimii is 1 Ik- ke> I his v ision. which I w ill call social hantton 
isi is nut liiiiitod to advocates ol collahoialive learning: in fact, we mav 
see it implied in anv podagog} that encourages a siraleg} ot adjustment 
hi ^ on 11 1101l.1i 1011 lathei than challenge or confrontation with the 
v \»sium woi Id nidci. 1 1 4 1 

Rs.ui ts jlso coikcnted that a pedagogical emphasis upon collaboration or 
social hanuonv stillcs dissent and encourages illusors views of peership. As 
lie explains 

Social tiai umiiisi ideologies are traditional means of elite social con 
hot and .no used to shtle dissent 01 to tin eel dissent into sale channels 
thai leave elite powei nil.kl. Members ol exploited groups are invited to 
11 list 01 in an opt a take sense ot peership with their exploiters. 

Composition (cache is whose work is inspired hv visions of a coop- 
viaiivi- w * m It t miisi eoticeive .is elearlv as possible the terms of that 
iimpciaiion Students encomaged to see academe and the workplace 
hi-voiut as \ 1 immunities ot know ledgeahle peers." w tiere "status equals" 
iiieaee in jgtecd upon disunites (Krul'leo h42) mav be ill prepared for 
ilk 11 pieseni and tutnrc sttugglcs within hierarchical institutions. Per 
haps, latlki than le.kh a value ol blanket cooperaliv eness. our class- 
1 nun is 1 on Id j^k o ilk a I questions about collaboration. (14 15 1 

\\ hile kvan finds social cotisti uclionism prohletnatic on a global or social 
level, otlu i 1 1 ilk s ob|ct I to the philosophy for its limtled understanding of the 
learning sti.itegies (>t indtvulual students. Donald (\ Stewart argues that the 
pi iv ilcemu ol the group or the cnmmimilv over the individual in social 
i misinkiionism is "unsound psuhologtcallv *' since it is not sensitive to 
diih ieni pcisiHialitv tvpes and therefore dtllcient learning and writing si} les 
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( I l )SS. 75 70). He bases his critique in ihe Myers-Briggs theory of personality 
types, which is largely Jungian iii emphasis, and argues that collaborative 
learning priv ileges extroverts, those who work well in groups, who are intel- 
lectually stimulated b\ talking their ideas out with others before beginning a 
writing project, and who enjoy making writing sound like talking. Introverts, 
by contrast, tend to prefer to work alone and feel that they are at their most 
creative ami productive when given lime for inner, private reflection. Stewart 
argues that extroverts, who work well in collaborative learning situations, 
topically describe those who do not adapt well to these environments as 
"unmotivated . . . inflexible." "highly-suspicious." "stubborn." and "infan- 
tile" (7X-7sM. Thus, as Paul Heilker contends, "in these judgments we can see 
clear manifestations ol how collaborative learning both privileges the collec- 
tive side of the collective/individual binary at the expense of the individual 
xide and also imposes constraining forces upon students' thinking and ac- 
tions" ( 7). 

Social constructionism has provided an even more fertile ground for dis- 
sent within psychology, especially lor cognitive and psychoanalytic theorists, 
many of whom find social constructionism's understanding of the self as a 
social construct - similar to all other cultural artifacts- -to be too restrictive. 
Joseph II. Smith (l l Wl> contends that to argue that an individual is wholly 
constructed by his or her social experience and cultural moment is to obviate 
the very real presence of individual, subjective experience ■—the majority of 
which is highly symbolic and often not capable of full translation into linguis- 
tic codes or sets that are predetermined and tie fined by one's culture and 
society. Smith's concern is that much of the early, imagistic. creative thinking 
involved in personal, reflective efforts to interpret and create meaning will be 
truncated by a philosophy that favors secondary process thought, or thought 
that is constructed to take on the contours of the society it addresses. Will the 
world of each person's innersubjectiv ity - the source of so much creative 
thinking and so many creative insights be lessened and devalued as a result? 
(17 IS). 

Further. Alice Brand and Jan /.it a (1 rover express concerns similar to 
Smith's in arguing that social constructionism valorizes collaboration and 
cooperation while deeniphasi/ing the emotions. Cirovcr slates that "social 
constructionism has no theory of desire" (l ( ) ( )0. 21). while Brand (IWI) 
devotes an entire critique to social constructionism's failure to address the 
issue of the role the emotions play in an individual's writing processes and 
claims thai "up to now, attempts at social -cognitive theories of writing mask 
the emotional experience o( writing." She concludes thai "despite the fact that 
social cognition prov ides substantial information about writers, it seems at the 
same time to pivc us more ammunition to avoid studying their emotional 
experience" Richard Ciregg endorses the psychoanalytic distinction 
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between individual and social knowledge and asserts thai in eaeh individual 
"there is a eonslanl interaction betw een individual systems of meanings and a 
system of socially shared meanings" (19X1. 136). Gregg holds that it is our 
capacity lo form idiosyncratic associations and our concomitant ability to 
generate personal know ledge that define our individuality. Thus, rigid separa- 
tions between personal and social knowledge are artificial, arbitrary, and. 
final!), unproductive. 

These theorists' comments address a number of the issues surrounding 
crealivit), insight, and self expression. Clearly, all of us who teach writing in 
a classroom or in a writing center are concerned with these issues: therefore, 
it is important lo consider whether social constructionist theory — with its 
valorization of collaborate \s. individual learning strategies, its limited 
understanding of the role the emotions play in the writing process, and its 
emphasis upon only those aspects of know ledge that can be socially con- 
structed—gives us a broad enough understanding of the meaning-making 
activities of individual writers to assist us in providing the most effective 
instruction we can. 

Lutisford ( 1WI ) believes that social constructionism will have a radical, if 
not revolutionary, effect upon w riting centers, turning them from "Storehouse 
(enters" and "Garret Centers" into "Burkean Parlor Centers" (4 7). A "Store- 
house Center." she explains, is a writing center that holds to an earlier view 
of knowledge "as exterior to us and as direcll) accessible." 

I he ('cnici as Storehouse operates as information stations or store 
houses, prescribing and handing out skills and strategies to individual 
learners. They often use "modules" or other kinds of individualized 
learning materials. Thev tend to view knowledge as indiv idually derived 
and held, and thev are not particular!) amenable to collaboration, some- 
times actively hostile to it. (4) 

hi contrast. "Garret Centers" are "informed by a deep- sealed belief in 
individual 'genius." in the Romantic sense of the term" and also by a "deep- 
scaled attachment to the American brand of individualism." Specifically . 
"Garret Centers" 

don't view knowledge as exterior, as information to he sought out or 
passed on mechanically. Rather, thev see knowledge as interior, as inside 
the student, and the writing center job as helping students get in touch 
w nil this knowledge, as a way to find their unique voices, their indiv idual 
and unique powers. This idea has heen articulated by main, including 
Ken Maeroiie. Peter klbow. and Don Murray . and the idea usually gets 
acted out in Murray like conferences, those in which the tutor or teacher 
listens, voices encouragement, and essentially serves as a validation ol 
the students' ,% | search " Obviously, collaboration prohleniati/es (iarrel 
(Vnteis as well, loi they also view knowledge as iiucnoii/ed. solitary, 
individually deiived. individually held. (5) 
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For Lunsfbrd. the ideal toward which writing centers should strive under 
the social constructionist paradigm is the "Burkcan Parlor Center." Lunsfbrd 
then presents her idea of how the "Burkcan Parlor Center" would be consti- 
tuted: 

|l|ts theory of knowledge is based not on posicix islic principles (that's 
The Storehouse again), not on Platonic or absolutist ideals (that's The 
Garret), but on the notion of knowledge as always comextually bound, 
as alway s socially constructed. Such a center might well have as us motto 
| Hannah 1 Arendfs statement: "For excellence, the presence of others is 
always required." Such a center would place control, power, and author- 
it) not in the tutor or staff, not in the individual >tudent. but in the 
negotiating group. It would engage students not only in solving problems 
set In teachers but in identifying problems for themsehes; not only in 
working as a group but in monitoring, evaluating, and building a theory 
of how groups work: not only in understanding and valuing collaboration 
but in confronting squarely the issues of control that successful collabo- 
ration inevitably raises mil only in reaching consensus but in \aluing 
dissensus and diversity (S l )) 

Ltmslbrd's essay is worth quoting at length because it is indicative of many 
of the concepts and beliefs— both stated and implied — that surround the 
philosophy of social constructionism. For one. despite all of Lun stool's praise 
for the transfer of control from icacher/tutor/siudent to the group, Lunsfbrd. 
like other theorists, never makes quite clear exactly how this transfer of power 
is to occur and exactly how it will be mediated within the constructs of 
American education. To say that this process will be difficult and that it .should 
occur are far different issues from explaining how it can, or will be. carried 
out. These theorists never explain, for example, why hegemony of groups— 
with all the inequities and niarginali/ation hegemony involves— is no less 
likely to occur than hegemony of individuals. Lunslbrd. for example, while 
advocating collaboration, is concerned that it may lead to a type of "homoge- 
neity that squelches diversity, that waters down ideas to the lowest common 
denominator, that erases rather than values differences" (7). "This tendency is 
particularly troubling." she states, "given our growing awareness of the roles 
gender and ethnicity play in all learning" (7). Yet. beyond acknowledging this 
problem, she provides no sense of how to deal with these issues should they 
occur. In fact, she does state, "...as the latest pedagogical bandwagon, 
collaboration often masquetades as democracy when it in fact practices the 
same old authoritarian control. It thus stands open to abuse and can, in fact, 
lead to poor teaching and poor learning" (3 4). 

llowe\cr. while these are valid precautionary points, they do not explain 
how issues of hegemony and counterhegemony within groups will be dealt 
with. In some ways, they seem, in fact, to echo a principle of the JelTcrsonian 
ideal of democracy that truth will win out if all groups are allowed their say 
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and will reason together toward a consensus. Whether, in actuality, this prin- 
ciple of the Jeffersonian ideal will work in educational settings, social con- 
structionism has vet to prose to many theorists' satisfaction. Some, like Hugh 
Tomlinson ( 19X9). do not feel that consensus within a group is necessarily the 
equivalent of truth, only of agreement. Tomlinson argues that one can agree, 
in principle, with what is false, harmful, ineffective, and the like. Consensus 
alone is no guarantee of the merit or validity of one's ideas or beliefs (53-55). 

Second, as Stanley Aronowit/. and Henry A. Giroux ( 1985) have argued, 
philosophies of education generally reflect political philosophies or assump- 
tions, and. with social constructionism, the predominant concept of education 
seems to be preparation of the individual for the workplace. Even Lunsford. 
for example, buttresses her argument for the "Burkean Parlor Center" with 
concepts from the workforce. She mentions, for example, that collaboration is 
the norm for most professions and cites an impressive list to support her case. 
In emphasizing that "collaborative environments and tasks must demand 
collaboration." she notes that "studies of collaboration in the workplace iden- 
tify three kinds of tasks that seem to call consistently for collaboration: 
high-order problem defining and soh ing division of labor tasks, in which the 
job is simplx loo big for any one person; and division of expertise tasks" (ft). 
Arc we to assume from this example that educational settings based tin 
collaboration w ill prepare individuals more adequately for situations they w ill 
encounter in the workforce, or are we to assume that what works well in the 
workforce will also work well in educational settings'? 

Lunsford is not alone in her emphasis on concepts taken from the work- 
place and applied to theories of education. Thomas Tr/yna and Margaret 
Balschelel < 1990) emphasize how often collaborative writing assignments are 
"designed to emulate Meal workplace* situations" (23) and note the encroach- 
ment of "management techniques" into the structuring o! collaborative learn- 
ing (28). Harve\ Wiener (1986) describes the successful teacher as a 
classroom manager, while Tdai Pareek (1981) discusses the relevance of 
management strategies to effective leaching (168). And Bruffee. in ad\ ocaling 
collaboration, states: 

In business and industry . . . and in professions such as medicine, law. 
engineering, and architecture . . . collaboration is the norm. All that i 
new in collaborative learning, it seems, is the systematic application ol 
collaborative principles to that last bastion ol hierarchy and individual- 
ism, the American college classroom. ( 19X4. o47) 

Aronowitz and (iiroux call ibis philosophy "technocratic tationalitx" ( 15) 
and identify it with the conservative view of education in which educational 
s\ stems are the "mechanism through which the (middle class | reproduces 
itsell culturally " (5). hepating students to lake then place and function well 
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within l ho workforce lias long been an ideal of the conservative philosophy. 
Perhaps Bruffee is pleased thai collaborative learning will remove individual- 
ism from the American college classroom, but main theorists find this idea 
more disturbing than encouraging. Further. Greg Myers (19Ko) and John 
McKinle) ( I°SO) emphasi/c that the requirements and aims of collaboration 
in the classroom arc more complex than those of collaboration in the work- 
force. Collaboration in the workforce. McKinley notes, is "product oriented." 
while collaboration in the classroom is "inquiry oriented" and "decision 
oriented** as well. 

Identification of social constructionism w iih methods and ideologies 
drawn from the workforce creates particular problems for writing center 
theory. If education is a microcosm of the power relations and oppositional 
politics that exist in an\ sociel) and anv historical era. embracing the ideas of 
social constructionism means for writing centers an endorsement of the view 
that writing centers are effective when they advance a student's master) of 
social skills in this case, skills drawn from the values of consensus, collabo- 
ration, group work, and know ledge that is socially constructed. Kvcn Luns- 
fonTs choice ol the name "Burkcan Parlor Centers** suggests an emphasis 
upon consensus and cooperation, for Kenneth Burke, in A Rhetoric of Motives, 
defines rhetoric as "the use of language as a symbolic means inducing coop- 
eration in beings that bv nature respond to symbols*' (43). 

V. I .unsl'ord lias indicated, w riling centers that endorse this philosophy and 
become "Burkcan Pat lor Centers** seek to challenge and supplant "Garret 
('enters** based upon Romantic notions of indiv idualisin. in which knowledge 
is seen as "interior, as inside the student, and the writing center's job as 
helping students get in touch with this knowledge, as a way lo find their 
unique voices, their individual and unique powers*' (5). The difficult) with 
"Garret ('enters.*' to Lunsford, is that they "view knowledge as intcriori/ed. 
solitary individually derived, individually held*' (?), while the superior ap- 
pioach. one must assume, is to believe that knowledge resides in the power of 
groups to negotiate and adjudicate what shall and shall not be viewed as 
knowledge. "I he implications of this shift are significant: the least effective 
writing center tutors will be those who operate Ironi a Romantic perspective, 
while the most effective will be those best adept at inspiring in students a 
capacit) for group work: the master) ol social skills especiall) those most 
adapted to the workforce will replace a concern loi developing the individ- 
ual's unique voice and unique powers; and consensus will become the greatest 
measure ol truth even though, as Hugh Toinliiison and Carole Blair point 
out, consensus is no guarantee ol ethics or morality 

Advocates tend to \ iew social constructionism as a liberator) philosophv 
m emphasi/iug the decentiali/atioii ol powei within education moving 
powei awav from the control ol am one individual leacher/student/tutoi 
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and giving ii to the group. Ycl even tliis particular liberator) view of social 
constructionism is not sufficient to answer Luns ford's question about "where 
the collaboration bandwagon got rolling" and "vvh\ lias it gathered such 
steam?" (4). 

Part of the answer must reside in the fact that social constructionism is a 
response to the times. The educational community has continued to grow 
more diverse cultural!), and multicultural voices and values have begun to 
emerge as challenges to monoeullural classrooms and writing centers. In 
addition, major philosophical challenges to conventional education in the 
postmodern era have made us more aware of a diversity of perspectives. 
Feminism, for example, has questioned male hegemony in education and the 
valorization of male ways of knowing that are reflected in our leaching and 
scholarship. Marxist critics have made us sensitive to "an economic interpre- 
tation of the function of schools, including their role as reproducers of pre- 
vailing social relations" and have forced us to take seriously Marx's belief that 
"the ruling ideas of am societ) are the ideas of the ruling class" (Aronowitz 
and Ciiroux 6). Deconstructionist philosophers like Michel Foucault and Paulo 
I reire ha\e critiqued the lack of empowerment within education and have 
proposed viewing education as both a struggle for meaning and a struggle 
o\er power relations. In Rawer and Knowledge, for example. Foucault em- 
phasizes how power works on the nature of learning itself by determining 
what shall be included in mainstream explanations and what shall be ex- 
cluded. Obviously, social constructionism's belief that knowledge is con- 
structed (and deconstructed) by groups resonates with the challenges to 
current educational practices expressed by these philosophies. 

Within rhetoric and composition, social constructionism reflects an addi- 
tional trend, one that finds its origins in nineteenth-century discussions of 
hcrmcncutics and the nature of language w ilhin discourse communities. Many 
of the issues that define social constructionism reflect the communication- 
based social theories of VVilhelm Diilhey. Sigmund Freud. Karl Marx, and 
Friedrich Nietzsche in the nineteenth century, and of Jiirgen Habertnas. Paul 
Kicoeur, Jacques Dcrrida, and Jacques I.acan in the twentieth century. Philo- 
sophical!), these writers ground their views in an "architectonic view of 
communication" and emphasize the "complex relationships among thought, 
discourse, and action." All foregtound "communication, not philosophy, in 
their theories." Their social theories are. in man) respects, themselves "re- 
sponses to perceived flaws in the explanatory scope and heuristic value of 
philosophy *s concerns. The) ate geared, in other words, toward replacing the 
issues of being and know ledge w ith view s of communication" ( Blair 21 22). 

Perhaps the most representative of these philosophers is Habermas ( PH.M, 
who argues that institutionalized forms ol thought ate based on what he terms 
"cognitive interests." The three primal) cognitive interests or "knowledge- 
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constitutive" interests, he writes, are the technical, the practical, and the 
emancipatory. Habermas also envisions a tripartite typology of knowledge 
with three disciplinary categories, each corresponding to one of those cogni- 
ti\c interests. The empirical-analytic disciplines of the natural sciences are 
underpinned bx a technical interest directed toward control over natural phe- 
nomena. The hisiorical-hcrmeneutic disciplines of the social sciences serve to 
elucidate the conditions that underlie communication and social interaction. 
Thus. the\ function to promote intersubicctive understanding, those shared 
cultural meanings that are the prerequisites for social consensus on the prac- 
tical dimensions of life. The empirical-critical sciences are guided by an 
emancipatory interest and are distinguished by their capacity to reflect criti- 
cally upon their own ideological foundations. Hmpirieal-eritical sciences rep- 
resent, to Habermas. forms of a depth hermeneutic since they incorporate "in 
their consciousness an interest which directs knowledge, an interest in eman- 
cipation going beyond the technical and practical interest of knowledge" 



Within the choices provided b\ Habermas. social constructionism is best 
understood as a hisiorical-hernieneutic philosophy with a "cognitive interest" 
grounded in cultural critique and an understanding of how language operates 
tor social consensus in daily life. In contrast, the opposite of social construc- 
tionism what Kdc and l.unsford have termed the Romantic perspective —is 
less concerned with social consensus and more focused on the development 
and enrichment of the individual. In this philosophy, social and cultural 
contexts are deemphasi/ed in favor of an exploration of the individual's 
consciousness and innersubjectix ity. I-Yoni this perspective, the Romantic 
philosophy is best understood as an empirical-critical philosophy with an 
interest in "emancipation." l.unsford comes close to Habermas 's under- 
standing of "emancipation" in her statement that "(iarrot Centers." repre- 
sentative of the Romantic position, "see knowledge as interior, as inside the 
student, and the writing center's job as helping students get in touch with this 
knowledge, as a wax to find their unique voices, their individual and unique 
powers" (5). Specifically, "emancipation" is concerned with exploring "the 
inner states" ol communicants (Rapoport l l )M. IW). Given social construc- 
tionism's emphasis upon soc'al consensus, it is clear why "emancipation" 
would tend to be undervalued and collaboration highly valued as a standard 
for inquiry, evaluation, and action. 

The history of rhetoric and composition makes it clear that the oppositions 
between social constructionism and the Romantic perspective are more than 
differing viewpoints on how knowledge shall be constructed and evaluated. In 
the fullest sense, these oppositions represent the history of our discipline and 
its current struggles m the contemporary era. The discipline of rhetoric and 
composition has emerged from the humanities and the humanistic tradition a 
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philosophical perspective that cxompliSios Habermas's concept of an empiri- 
cal-critical tradition of inquiry Yet. the discipline of rhetoric and composition 
in the second half of the twentieth century has nun oil increasing!) toward 
taking on the ethos and methodology of the social sciences. Robert Connors 
has documented the desire for scientific status within rhetoric and 
composition. Social constructionism, with its emphasis upon social consensus 
and its interpretive frameworks for understanding cultural mediation and 
societal interaction, thus seems a natural methodological concomitant for an 
era concerned less with individualism— -and all that the term implies -and 
more with defining the shaping forces of societal structures and giving them 
a type of quasi-scientific validity and significance- 
Louise Wetherhee Phelps (19S8) would have us belie\e that our disci- 
pline's progression toward social science status has been tempered by an 
affiliation with humanistic concerns, thus making the discipline a "human 
science/* l:\en if the broadest allowances arc made to associate the term 
"human science" with Wilhelm Dilthey \ concept of (ici\tc'.\\\is\vn\chaften. 
01 the studs of human conduct with a focus on "understanding" (Ycrswhcin 
versus the causal explanation (Ij'klarciu of the social sciences, it is clear that 
DiltluVs \iews emerge from the positivism of the nineteenth century and 
ha\c largely found a more receptive climate and philosophically congruent 
application in the social sciences, especial!) psychology than in the humani- 
ties. When composition is looked upon as an an form, in the sense ol a 
creation of a set of symbols, composition as a "human science" becomes 
tenuous, it not erroneous, for e\en Phelps admits that "sciences differ |trom 
the humanities, especial!) philosophy | in the use of measurements, logic, 
techniques of observation, experiment, narration, and other aspects ot 
method" (24). 

hirther. Anthony Ciiddens ( 1<)77> points out \ia a critique of Habermas's 
Towanl a Rational Society that a "know ledge -constitutive interest" in the 
historical-hcrmeneuiic perspective the social sciences emhody "has to be seen 
as complemented by an interest in prediction and control" -both of which arc 
issues much more characteristic of the social sciences than of the humanities 
or of a humanistic tradition (12 I.M. Perhaps Louis A. Sass ( P)KK) best 
articulates the dillerenccs in the humanistic versus the social science episte- 
mologies in stating: 

IHjoth hununists and herineiieutieists are heirs to the intellectual tradi 
tion ol Romanticism, itseli hugely a reaction against the hiilighteunienl 
tradition of ohjectn isin. . . Indeed, both these groups can he called 
Imnhmi^tn in a bioad souse il by tins we moan committed to develop 
mi: »tn approach lespeettul ol the special characteristics ol human expe 
iience and action, and live ol the positivism, mechanism, and 
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icductionism of ls>th-cenuir\ physical sciences and the social sciences 
modeled on ihem. (222) 

If W. Ross Winlerowd is correct in asserting that "defining literacy is not 
idle semantic debate or academic hair-splitting but is almost always a conse- 
quential political act" ( IW). 4), the ongoing debate between the social con- 
structionist and Romantic or humanistic points of view has significant 
implications for writing center thcorx and practice. Lunsford has stated thai 
"Hurkcun Parlor Centers" have revolution;*!*} implications foi writing centers 
and their interactions with :he broader academic community As Lunsford 
indicates. 'This alternative, this third idea of a writing center, poses a threat 
as well as a challenge to the status quo in higher education"' ( 1*091, 9), Part of 
the status quo in higher education, of cour-e. involves the Romantic or 
humanistic tradition and its respect for the individual learner. Social construc- 
tionism would have us believe that, in the classroom or the writing center, 
studen-s learn more through collaboration and gmun work than they do as 
individual learner>. For many theorists, this is a dubious proposition and one 
that requires further investigation be lore wholesale acceptance and applica- 
tion within eurncuh emphasizing critical thinking skills (Mishler 1979. 
Roderick 19Sb). 

Certainly, the greatest challenge facing rhetoric and composition involves 
the construction of a maximally inclusive and relevant theory to help those of 
us leaching in writing classrooms and writing centers be the most effective 
and beneficial instructors we can be. Social constructionism provides us with 
a paradigm that explains a number of aspects of writing instruction: however, 
to argue that it provides all the answers, or even answers sufficient to warrant 
the devaluing of other theories and philosophies of education— -especially the 
Romantic or humanistic -seems unwise. For one. it is large!} still an untested 
philosophy in educational settings, Fven Lunsford describes collaboration as 
"the latest pedagogical bandwagon" and concedes that the term "collabora- 
tion" did not appear in titles for CCCC presentations until 1985 (3). Second, 
the histot'} of education — and our own experience with students— makes it 
clear that different students require different pedagogical approaches. While 
group work and collaboration might be highl} beneficial for some, it can also 
be stifling, intimidating, or silencing for others, and the best teachers and 
tutors will be aware of this dynamic. 

Mail" stales that social constructionism is the latest in our discipline's 
searches for a "mela-ideolog} " ( 1 9S9. 21). If so. perhaps the greatest value of 
a "niela-ideologv " should reside in its capaeit} to respect philosophical differ- 
ences and to find merit in both "Carrel Centers" and "Hurkean Parlor Cen- 
ters." As James Phillips points oui. "the consequence of a nutltiplicitv of 
models is not chaos and eapriciousncss" but "a dialectic al ptocess" in which. 
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no mailer whai theorx we espouse, we musi he sure not lo use it "to foreclose 
rather than to continue inquiry" 377). For tutors in "Garret Centers/* 

"Burkcan Parlor Centers." or centers representing a range of philosophical 
perspectives, Phillips's admonition oilers wise and beneficial advice. 
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5 Collaborative Learning Theory and 
Peer Tutoring Practice 



Alice M. Gillam 

I "ni vcrsilN of Wisconsin Milwaukee 

Theory galvanizes and disrupts ihe system, changing its very questions, 
undermining long held beliefs, introducing ambiguities, revealing com- 
plexities, setting new tasks, forcitiii risks t hWl. N8.li. 

Louise Wethcrbcc Phelps 

Simultaneous with Ihe emergence of contemporary peer tutoring programs in 
the late l%(K and early l l )70s was the emergence of the collaborative learning 
movement, a movement with which peer tutoring has long been associated 
through the work of Kenneth Bruffee. Over the years, il has been Brit flee \ 
project to transform collaboralivc learning from a collection of loosely related 
pedagogical principles and practices which aim to decentralize classroom 
authority and actively involve students in their own learning into a coherent 
conceptual Iramevvork grounded in social constructionist theories of language 
and knowledge (1°K4. n.V»-52: l l >X6. 773 l )0>. In accomplishing the above 
goal. Bruffee has used theory in two ways: first, to •"disrupt" and critique 
traditional teacher-centered practices; and second, to consolidate and validate 
collaborative learning practices. 

Thus, in Bruffee \ work, the critical or subversive operations of theory 
nunc in only one direction- outward toward the pedagogical practices which 
BruHee wishes to displace. By contrast. Brutfce's use of theory in relation to 
collaborative learning practices is uncritically justificatory; theory, speeili- 
callv social constructionist theory, acts as a vvatrant or rationale for practices 
to which he is already committed. In other words. Bruffee *s theoretical work 
is an r\ fn>\( facto ■ attempt to ralionali/e theoretically Ihe methods he earlier 
developed" (Myers l l )K6. lbK>. As a result. Bruffee \ theoretical formulations 
of practice tend to be idcalt/cd. unprobleinalic. and acontexlual. This is not to 
dismiss Bruffee \ valuable contributions to both theory and practice. In a 
sense, he has accomplished both aspects of his reformist agenda that is. his 
critique ol "traditional." teacher- centered pedagogies is widely accepted in 
theory, il not always in practice, ami his advocacy of collaborative learning 
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pedagogics lias contributed in no small part to their widespread popularity. 
Testifying to BrulTee's contributions. John Trim bur writes: 

ft ru floe's work has boon important because it touches us to read the 
classroom and the culture of teaching and learning as a social text . . . 
What before had seemed commonsensieal became in Bruffee\ leading 
of the classroom as a social text a set of historical I \ derived practices. 
llW. 605) 

Nevertheless, the time lias come to turn the critical operations of theory 
inward and to interrogate collaborative learning theories and practices, Many 
ha\c alroad> taken up this task, 'introducing ambiguities" and "revealing 
complexities*' within collaborative learning theory and noting disjunctures 
between theory and practice. 

The Critical Debate Over Collaborate e Learning 

In recent years, those who oppose collaborative learning suggest that its 
emphasis on group process and consensus-building enforces conformity, low- 
ers standards, and denies the importance of the individual mind (Johnson 
IWft. 70: Foster |o*7. 711: Stewart 1983. 00-80). hirther. Stewart darkly 
warns of colhtJu>raii<>n\ equivocal nature: "Those of us who lived during that 
period | World War II | and were old enough to be interested in what was going 
on remember what ugly connotations attended the word collaborator* (00). 
Vet other objections are raised by David Smit ( l c )8 c )). who challenges what he 
considers to be the three central arguments for collaborative learning (1) its 
claim to teach students "a critical stance toward authority and the ability to 
cooperate and to solve problems of social concern": (2) its claim to enact the 
"social nature of language and writing": and (3) its claim to empirically-dem- 
onstrated success (40). According to Smit. the fin two claims are faulty in 
that other pedagogics accomplish the same goals and the third is faulty in that 
the ev idence is still not in on whether or not collaborative learning pedagogies 
are effective in imptoviug student writing (40-55). 

Mternativelv. collaborative learning advocates critique Hruffee for his 
failure to acknow ledge the role of ideology in knowledge construction and for 
his theoretical inconsistencies, (ireg Myers ( 1980). for example, takes Bruffec 
to task lor his failure to acknowledge the unequal power relationships which 
affect the social construction of knowledge and the process ol coming to 
consensus among collaborative learners ( 100 07). Similarly. Trimbur faults 
Bruffec for his failure to "develop a critical version of collaborative learning" 
which distinguishes between collaborations which reproduce the status quo 
and collaborations which challenge "the prevailing conditions of | know ledge] 
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pi»Hhkli«»n" » I W. 0 1 2 ». Imally. /avar/adeh and Morton ( I 1 )*) I >, drawing on 
postmodern uiiu.ii theory, launch an even stronger attack on Bruflce\ work 
hoih lot its apolitk.il nature and lor Us "rcification of the subject": 

llieie in in lii ul tcv no sciinc tit the politics ol cognition thai organizes 
ilnv vOvi.itlN miisiiueicd knowledge. . . . |l|n Mm I Ice. the subject is pie 
Ncnkd .is .in iiikonieslcd i.ilcgoiv . . and is dinracicri/C-d by coherence. 
niiii.il mess, .mil uuoiuliiv Miullcc's "collaborative learning/teaching" 
is m oihei wolds, the latest ivprodiu lion ol the 'management" of the 
suhicvi and ihe latest ctto:i to s.i\c it ihuuigh "collaborative learning and 
ilu- w » „///.•/» Wtinknul ' " ( Hi I7l 

\1\ purpose in dus papei. howcvci. is not to address the general debates about 
, i»lkihouli\c learnmjj. hut lather to address those that locus on the relation- 
ship between ^ollahoialiv c learning thcoiy and peer tutoring practice. For 
vMihin wiitiiiL 1 icntei diseouisc. as within the larger field of composition 
-indies ihcie has been a parallel critical turn, hornier assumptions about the 
halineol peei tutoring and oihei writing center collaborations are being called 
into quesiior,. and Lontiadu lions and ambiguities arc being acknowledged. In 

( nlLibui atioii Is Not ( 'ollaboiation Is Not Collaboration/' for example. 
Miuiel HviMis discusses the misunderstandings which have arisen from the 
mnllaHi'M ol \aiiotis collaborative practices, specifically peer tutoring and 
peei enutp woik in the <. lassroom. Others, like Thomas Hcminclcr ( I WO) and 
< In i >i iiKi \luiphv un this \olumc». note liie disjunciurcs between collabora- 
tive leal nine thcoiv. w illt its emphasis on socially constructed know ledge, and 
winim- leulei pi.Ktue. with Us historical commitment 10 individually con- 
.liiklcd knowledge While llemmeler noncommiltally points out the contra- 
iKiioii in usim. 1 stK uil voustitkiionisi theory to support a highly individualist 
ped.ieoev mi which students ,>wn |niy cmphasis| their own writing" (41 I. 
\liupliv dueclh questions the sullicicncy and dcMtabihly ol using social 
v oih-tuk iionM thcoiv as the dominant paradigm for writing center practice. 
I wn stioiig adv orates of udlaboraliv e learning like Andrea Lunsford warn 
that as the latest pedagogical bandwagon. collaboration olten masquerades 

i ,UiiuKkk\ ^heii il in (act practices the same old authoritarian control" 
• I'M. I • 

Seldom. lioue\ci. ate thcoiy and put lice considered together, that is. in 
leini- ol one aiiothci Seldom do we ask what does theory offer practice and 
wlu»l J>>< * pi.uluc oiler theory What's missing Irom these discussions are 
p.utkiilai ' coiitc\luali/cd" ilhistiations ol the relationship between theory 
and pkktkc In the icniamdei ol this essay. I tcview several versions of peer 
iiiioiin-j pkuluc based on collahoialiv c learning theory: then I consider a 
pal tuiil. ii iase ol peei tuloriug in teinis ol these theoretical constructions. 
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Collaborative Learning Theorv and Peer Tutoring Practice 

If. as John Trimbur says, collaborative lcaniinu is "a method of conducting 
the business al hand" ( 19X9. X7). then we might begin our discussion of peer 
tutoring by reviewing collaborative learning's theoretical constructions of the 
three primary aspects of this "method": the relationship between the partici- 
pants; the process itself: and the desired goals or outcomes. Since the general 
goal of collaborate e learning is to replace the alienating, teacher-dominated 
methods of traditional instruction, it is not surprising to find that the relation- 
ship, process, and goals of peer tutoring are often figured in oppositional 
terms. 

I'nlikc the traditional learning context in which the primary transaction 
occurs between status unequals. the student and the teacher, the peer tutorial 
involves a transaction between status equals, two students. According to 
Bruffee. the participants in the peer tutorial not only share student status but 
also bring separate but equa 1 know ledge: "The tulee brings to the conversation 
knowledge of the subject to be written about and knowledge of the assign- 
ment. The tutor brings to the conversation know ledge of the conventions of 
discourse and knowledge of standard written Hnglish" (19<S4, 10). Although 
Thorn Hawkins (1<)32). like Bruffee. uses shared institutional status as the 
starting point lor his notion of equality, his emphasis differs from Bruffee \. 
Rather than focusing on participants' "separate but equal" knowledge. 
Hawkins emphasizes the emotional bond or "intimacy" which results from 
shared status, what social psychologists call identification: "A peer tutor, 
unlike a teacher, is still li\ ing the undergraduate experience. . . . |B|oth know 
that the tutor is not so far along as tti have forgotten what learning how to cope 
with the system is like. . . . When working together they comprise a social 
structure that enables both to rehearse being insiders" (30). 

John Trimbur. however, reminds us that the notion of equality based on 
shared institutional status is problematic in that institutional hierarchies make 
"llu words 'peer' and 'tutor' appear to be a contradiction in letms" ( 1987. 23). 
Though participants may technically share institutional status, the institution 
itself creates an inequality or asymmetry between tutor and writer which in 
turn causes a conflict of loyalties for peer tutors who "feel pulled, on the one 
hand. In their loyalty to their fellow students and. on the other hand, by their 
loyalty to the academic system that has rewarded them and who\e values they 
ha\e internalized" (23). Tor Trimbur. then, the notion of equality between 
tutor and w tiler must he constituted on grounds other than shared institutional 
status: it must be constituted on participants* perception of themselves as 
*\o learners." llowe\cr. such a perception requires a "resoeialization" of 
tutors and tutees in which both come to "rcdefm|e| learning as an event 
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produced bv the social interaction of the learners ■ and not a body of informa- 
tion passed down from an expert to a tun- ice" (23). 

However determined, the reconstituted relationship between the principal 
participants in the learning transaction enables, according to collaborative 
theorists, a reconstituted process of learning, one which is based on social 
constructionist epislemology rather than on traditional, positivistic epistemol- 
ogv. In the past, main w riting centers reflected traditional ideas of teaching 
and learning in which a knowledgeable tutor, or teacher surrogate, "handled | 
out skills and strategies to individual learners" (Lunsford 4). By contrast, the 
collaborative center or "Burkean Parlor" views learning as a process of con- 
structing meaning through the social interaction of peers who are equally 
"knowledge-able" l Lunsford 4). As Bruffec puts it. "What peer tutor and tutee 
do together is not write or edit, or least of all proofread. What I hey do together 
is converse" ( 19X4. 10). Because peer tutors do not ha\e grade-giving power 
over the writers thev tutor and because they presumably have many experi- 
ences in common and "speak the same language." they offer more suitable 
conversational partners than do classroom teachers. In other words, the peer 
tutorial relationship changes the social context for learning, enabling tutor and 
writer to "experience and practice the kinds of conversation academics most 
value" (7). 

The ke\ term in this reconstituted notion of learning is < onvcrsaiioiL "a 
social constructionist code word to talk about knowledge and teaching and 
learning" as interactive, as created through social activity rather than as 
cognilivelv perceived bv an individual mind tTrimbur. l u K9. 60S). 1 According 
to Bruffec. the peer tutorial conversation mirrors the process of knowledge 
construction which occurs among knowledgeable peers in the real world, 
where people 

soeiallv justitv belief . . . bv cancelling eaeh other's biases and presuppo 
sitiotis; In negotiating collective!) toward new paradigms of perception, 
thought, leeling. and expression: ami bv joining larger, more experienced 
communities ol know ledgeable peers through assenting to those eomnui 
nines* interests, values, language, and paradigms ol perception and 
thought. < P)S4. 12) 

Ideally, this sort of conversation and consensus building not onlv simulates 
the general process of knowledge construction, but also reproduces the verv 
dialogic process of writing, which is "temporally and functional!) related to 
conversation" (7). In short, the peer tutorial process involves both the short- 
term goal of offering practice in the kind of talk that the writer can then 
translate into academic writing and the long- term goal of offering practice in 
the kind of talk that will enable both students to join the larger discourse 
communilv of college educated men and women 
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Not all agree with Bruffee's idealized version of the peer tutorial conver- 
sation which seems to co.iflate peer tutoring collaborations with other forms 
of collaborative learning and to ignore the particular expectations and goals 
involved in peer tutorials. Muriel Harris (1992). for example, argues for a 
\ iew of writing center collaboration which recognizes that the two partici- 
pants |ia\e different investments and roles in the conversation: "The focus of 
the effort and attention of both people is solely on the writer" (6). According 
to Harris's \ersion of the process, the dialogue ought to be constrained by the 
tutor's mandate to help the writer "find her own answers."' to guide the writer 
"by questioning rather than by telling or explaining" ( 10). 

Yet anolhet. more politicized version of the peer tutorial process is offered 
by Harvey Kail and John Tritnbur ( 1987) who foreground the idea of co-learn- 
in-i rather than the idea of conversation. According to Kail and Tritnbur. the 
"semi-autonomous space" of the writing center, in which traditional authori- 
ties are absent and tutors refuse to act in their stead, precipitates a "crisis of 
authority % * ( 10- 1 1 ). This crisis of authority in which students "unlearn" their 
habituated reliance on teacher authority, argue Kail and Tritnbur. is prelimi- 
nary to co-learning. Borrowing their terms from Richard Sennelt. Kail and 
Trimbur describe this crisis as occurring in three stages: detachment, reflec- 
tion, and reenlrance (10-11). If the writing center environment is sufficiently 
separate from the student's required curriculum, it "detaches" students from 
the traditional, familiar situation of learning. Further, the shared student status 
sets the stage lot tutor and writer to reflect on their common subordination 
within the educational system and their struggles to compete and survive in 
this sy stem. Finally, this reflection can lead to a questioning and demy stifying 
of traditional authority and ultimately to a reengagement with authority, albeit 
on reformulated terms. 

Inderst and ably, these different versions of the peer tutorial process — the 
Brit floe model, the Harris model, and the Kail/Trimbur model —entail differ- 
ing goals. In the Bru flee model, the long-range social goal seems to supersede 
the immediate educational goal - thai is. the goal of the tutorial conversation 
is to enable students to join both specific and general discourse communities 
in which they will converse with others to create know ledge, justify and 
challenge belief. However. Bruf fee's theoretical model also gi\es a nod to the 
short-term educational goal which is to enable student writers to write suc- 
cessfully in the academic discourse community. Muriel Harris's discussions, 
howe'scr. locus on the latter, more immediate goal: "to help the w t iter improve 
her own abilities and produce her own text though, of course, her final 
product is influenced by the collaboration with others" ( 1992. 2). 

In the Kail/Trimbur model, the goal of the tutorial is twofold: ( I ) to pro 
dtue a new critical consciousness in which both tutor and writer realize that 
"power ascribed to the I acuity depends on the students* own sense ol power- 
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lessncss ami I heir need for omnipotent authority ": and (2) to encourage stu- 
dents to be "aclixc agents |in constructing know ledge] rather than as passive 
objects of transmission** (12). Although the goal of Kail and Trimbur's model 
is east in terms which refer specifically to education, this model implicitly 
suggests the larger social goal of a critical I \ conscious and political 1> actixe 
citizenry. Notably, neither Bruf fee's nor Kail and Trimbur's model focuses 
primarily on explicit writing goals. But rather both models view writing as an 
epistemological and ideological aclixity and therefore regard its teaching as 
inextricable from wider institutional and social/political contexts and pur- 
poses. 

To illustrate both the explanatory power as well as the limitations of these 
theoretical conceptualizations. I offer an example. While this peer tutorial 
session is not typical in any of its particulars- -in my experience, there is no 
such thing as a "typical" session— it is typical in its complexity and resistance 
to easy assessment. 

Collaboration in Context: The C ase of Kari and Suzanne 

What follows is a reconstruction of a tutorial session between Kari. a fresh- 
man pre-med student in an introductory composition course, and Su/anne. her 
peer tutor, a junior Knglish major, who was enrolled in my 400-lcvel tutor 
preparation class at the lime. The session described here, their second of the 
semester, was audio-taped, as were all their sessions that semester: in addition, 
both Kari ami Su/anne were inter\iewed at the beginning and end of the 
semester, and both submitted their journals and course papers to our research 
team/ 1 

Although this was only their second session of the semester. Kari and 
Su/anne had already established a congenial relationship, in large part on their 
personal and academic backgrounds. Both are from white middle-class back- 
grounds: both arc "good" students. Their com ersation during the first session 
seems almost like a textbook illustration of BrulTec and Hawkins's claims 
about the "intimacy" and parity possible in peer tutorial relationships. As Kari 
describes it in her journal: "It was a break from the usual teacher-student 
relationship. It wasn't all just her talking or just me talking." Although Kari 
clearly regards Su/anne as the senior partner in the relationship- after all. 
Su/anne is already a successful student writer Kan is aelixely inxolxed in 
the tutorial from the beginning, asking questions of Su/anne. stating her 
opinion, and directing the focus of the conference toward her concerns. 

To this second session. Kari has brought a draft of a paper based on Anna 
(JuiiHllcn's essay. "Death Penalty's I - a I so Promise: Kye for an I-ye" 1 1 C >SS ). 
The task is to write a critical response o Quindlcn\ argument against the 
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death penalty. Su/anne begins bv asking Kari about the assignment and her 
work so far. Kari responds. "What 1 did was 1 anal) zed her opinion and then 
what I feel. . . . I've never had any experience thinking about it. so I just wrote 
how 1 feel about capital punishment." Feelings. Kari implies, are distinct from 
thoughts and insufficient for academic discourse, no substitute for know ledge 
and experience. A student herself. Su/anne identifies and sympathizes. 
■•That's kinda hard to do. I mean 1 haven't seen a lot of shows or anything on 
capital punishment. It's not really fair." Despite the warnings issued in her 
tutor preparation class against directly criticizing the teacher's assignment. 
Su/anne exhibits what Trimbur il l JK7) describes as students 4 automatic im- 
pulse to "unionize" (23). Like Kari. Su/anne has undoubted!} had to write 
about subjects about which she has little prior knowledge or interest, and 
capital punishment is a subject about which even she. the experienced partner 
in the collaboration, has little information. Whatever the cause. Su/anne 
clearly allies herself w ith Kari and against the teacher authority, w hose assign- 
ment she calls "unfair.*' 

What we also begin to sec in this passage is that Su/anne and Kari's 
collaboration is not atomistic, but rather part of a larger network of collabora- 
tions. In fact, what we expect to be the primarv collaboration, the tutorial 
conversation between Kari and Su/anne. is subordinated b\ two other "col- 
laborations" set in motion before Kari arrives for her tutoring appointment: 
first, her literal collaboration with her teacher, and second, her figurative 
collaboration with the Anna Quindlen text. Not surprisingly. Kari's collabora- 
tions with these authorities -her teacher and the published text -shape the 
tutorial collaboration between Su/anne and Kari. 

Kari's relationship with her teacher is simultaneously friendly and adver- 
sarial. On the one hand. Kari wishes to please her teacher and to compl) with 
the demands of the task he has set. partl\ to prove to herself that she can write 
acceptable col lege- level essays, but most In to earn a good grade on her paper 
and thereby nunc toward her overriding goal, the A she believes she needs to 
get into medical school. On the other hand, she resents this assigned topic 
which involves a subject she knows nothing about and discourse conventions 
which ate a niNstei) to her. 

Kari's comments to Su/anne regarding her meeting with her teacher the 
previous evening offer further insight into this relationship: 

I asked him last night (about how to go about the assignment |. I 120. 
"When should vou do it (add \ our own opinion). 1 Should >ou go her 
ai Ltiuueiil. vour argument, her argument, vour argument? Or should vou 
go all hers jiul then vnurs?" lie said. "If vou're against hers. \ou could 
do her argument and then base . . . [trails otl|." I don't know what it is 
olliciallv. hut he said like it sou agree with every one of her arguments 
then vou should do her/vou. her/vou. hei/vou. 
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Besides illustrating Kari's willingness 10 ask for help and her teacher's acces- 
sibility, ihis exchange, or ai least Kari's report of iu is noteworthy for iis focus 
on form \ersus eonienl and for iis illustration of Kari*s translation of her 
teacher's advice. In recounting the conversation to Su/anne. she briefly quotes 
her teacher, then shifts quickly to paraphrase, translating his comments into 
formulaic terms- "hcr/vou. her/you. her/you** the same terms used in her 
initial question. In effect she appropriates the teacher's advice and interprets 
it as approval for the strategy she already has in mind. Although her teacher 
frames his ad\ice on form in terms of content — "If you're against her (posi- 
tion!, sou could . . ." ---Kan's comments refer only to form. Significantly Kari 
chooses not to discuss content, or more specifically her lack of knowledge 
about the subject, with her teacher. Perhaps she feels that such an admission 
would be embarrassing, or fears that it would affect his opinion of her 
abilities. Or maybe she believes that it is acceptable to seek procedural ad\ ice 
from a teacher but not acceptable to re\eal ignorance about a topic or frustra- 
tion w ith the assignment. 

With Su/anne. howe\cr. Kari feels no such reluctance, and she candidly 
admits her frustration, disinterest, and resignation: "None of this |Quindlen\ 
argument concerning capital punishment | struck me. I just do the assignment. 
... 1 was doing it because he told us to do it.** Although Kari likes her teacher 
as an individual, she resents the leacheiiy authority he represents and the 
helplessness such authority evokes in her, Su/anne, by contrast, has no author- 
its over Kari and has identified herself as an ally in her willingness to judge 
the assignment "unfair.** As a result. Kari feels free to voice her resentment 
and sense of inadequacy in meeting the assignment's demands. This intersec- 
tion of collaborations between Kari and her teacher and Kari and her tutor 
shape the agenda for their session. Since Kan has already come up with a 
procedural plan based on her discussion with her teacher, she looks to 
Su/anne for practical help w ith the content of her essay. 

Here, however. Kari and Su/anne encounter the problems entailed in Kari's 
prior "collaboration'' with Quindlen's text. Both agree that the content of 
Kari's tlrall is weak. As Su/anne rather bluntly puts it. "What you're doing is 
just sort of regurgitating her ideas." Tor her part. Kari realizes that the task 
requires that she distinguish her position from that of Quindlen even though 
she would prefer simply to defer to the authority of Quindlen's text. Marly in 
this segment of their conversation. Kari makes a telling comment: "It was just 
the exact way 1 fell. So she just ... In a way she just repealed what 1 was 
thinking." Although she has given little prior thought to the subject, it is as 
though Quindlcn "repeals" what was in her head. In other words. Quindlen 
articulates for her what was already there in inchoate form. And since Qu ind- 
ie n says so well what Kari would have said had she thought to say it. there is 
really nothing left to say. yuindlen's text has taken her voice away by speak- 
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tnt! for her. Perhaps, she reasons in ihis same passage, she can solve her 
problem by substituting another voice lor her own: "So I can just find an 
article and read it and write about that as ms experience.** 

I his sense of having her thoughts inscribed by the power and authority of 
the Quindlen text is evident everywhere in Kari*s draft. She begins hs an- 
nouncing herself as "an Anna Quindlen follower.*' w ho agrees w ith "even one 
of her contentions/' then proceeds to paraphrase Quindlcn's argument: 

In the beginning Anna provides us with background to her relationship 
to the subject of capital punishment, with whore actual l\ her position 
started on the matter. . . . As a reporter. Anna learns of Tod Bunds, a man 
who has murdered do/ens of girls. She reali/es that she is like ans other 
girl who | might | succumb to the handsome looks of a soung gentleman. 
It Ted would ha\e showed up at the right lime, she could have been his 
next \ ielim. 

Lson more interesting is the self or persona that Kari constructs in her text, 
"lli!-. self openh identifies with Quindlen: Kari refers to Quindlen familiarly 
as "Anna**: asserts their solidarits "Both of us believe that the death penally 
doesn't live up to most people's expectations of severest revenge": and speaks 
know units about her collaborator's experiences and writing motive - - "With- 
out these strong lessons she obviously would base never written the essay." 

Plamls. helping Kari revise the content of her essay is a daunting task. It is 
one thing simply to hear out and emotionally support a follow student; il is 
another to help that writer generate ideas and establish a sense of authority in 
relation to a subject about which she has little knowledge or interest. Liver the 
resourceful one. however. Kari announces a plan foi feigning interest and 
establishing writerly authority: "So what I was thinking about doing was 
rereading each paragraph |of Quindlcn's essas | then thinking about each 
paragraph and how I feel about it." Since Quindlen begins by explaining how 
she came to be interested in the topic of capital punishment. Kari also plans 
to begin with an explanation of her interest in the topic: "I could sas that '! 
wasn't affected hs il |the issue of capital punishment' until . . .* Then I was 
gonna make up a lie there. 'I wasn't affected until I started reading articles in 
school and doing assignments and that's how 1 got affected.'" Laughing. 
Su/anne noncommittal!} replies, "That's one was to do it." 

Although she is neither shocked or judgmental about Kal i's plan. Su/anne 
is not entirely comfortable in simply encouraging this lie: therefore, she tries 
to steer Kari away I mm simpls counterfeiting ideas, hirst, she tries to probe 
Kari's memory for possible connections with the subject "Have sou ever 
seen ans shows? Read ans newspaper articles ' Seen TV newscasts?" When 
this doesn't work, Su/anne tries to elicit an emotional reaction hs creating an 
imaginary scenario: "OK. Like there's a big murder, but sou don't know what 
the gus \ sentence is gonna be. Don't s ou ever think about Ms this guy gonna 
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gel of! scot five?' " Although Kari is able lo dredge up some reeolleeled 
"knowledge" about \arious murder eases — ilie TV movie about the murder of 
Adam Walsh, loeal lore about Wiseoiisin mass-murderer Fd Geine — the revi- 
sion which follows this tutorial session exposes the "lie" that Kari has some- 
thing to say and an interest in saying it in every awkward phrase: 

I did not ha\c a standing position on capital punishment until I became 
aware of such insane criminals as Charles Mansoti and Kd Geine. After 
reading hooks on these killers. I realized that not e\en death as a punish- 
ment could equate to their grotesque crimes. Like Anna. 1 saw the TV 
program about the little hoy. Adam Walsh, who was ahdueted fioni his 
mother and then brutally murdered ... It was through such horrifying 
stories as the (Hies of Manson. Geine. and Adam that sparked my opin- 
ionated \ iew against capital punishment. 

Although Kari and Suzanne's conversation may seem a far cry from Bruf- 
fce's notion of the peer tutorial as the "conversation of mankind" w rit small. 
Suzanne's persistent questions about Kari's \iews of the subject yield one 
important departure from Quindlen's position. In this same revision, which 
was her final draft of this paper. Kari distinguishes her position from Quind- 
len 's by refashioning Quindlcn\ central argument into her own argument 
against the death penally. For Quindlen. the death penalty falsely promises 
cathartic re\enge lo an outraged public. For Kari. the death penalty falsely 
promises to be the severest punishment possible: "I am not in favor of the 
death penalty. I feel that ii is the easy way out for the criminal. In prison the 
criminal has to live a long boring life c\cluded from the rest of the world." In 
other words, she goes Quindlen one better, arguing that life without parole, 
unlike the death penalty, delivers the retribution thai it promises and that the 
public seeks. Thus. Suzanne's probc-and-prompl conversational strategy 
eventually lead Kari to a "standing position" which is distinct from Quind- 
len's. 

Theorizing Practice/Practicing Theory 

So what docs theory offer us in relation lo this particular case of practice? 
Does theory help its to understand and interpret the case? Docs it "galvanize" 
01 "disrupt" our notions of practice? Alternatively, what does this instance of 
practice oflct theory? Does this case "disrupt" our notions of theory ? Docs it 
con I inn or disconfirm various collaborative learning conceptualizations of 
peer lutoimg practice? 

Judged in terms of the quality of Kari \ linal vv ritten product, the "success" 
of Kaii and Suzanne's collaboration is questionable. The writing style in 
Kan's revision is still; the diction awkward and unidiomalic; and the "reali- 
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/.ation" unconvincing. Moreover, \vc might inicrprci the session as a collabo- 
ration in the sense suggested by collaborative learning critic Donald Stewart, 
a conspiracy in which Su/anne aids and abets Kari's "lie" and colludes with 
her in responding perfunctorily to an "unfair" assignment. 

Yet judged in light of the collaborative learning theories mentioned earlier, 
this session appears differently The ■'intimate" social context of their peer 
relationship offers Kari an opportunity to express a side of herself that resists 
the passivity that she fell was required of her as a student. Without the 
opportunity to admit her resentment about the assignment and to confess her 
**guilt>" strategy, perhaps she would ha\e been even more silenced by the 
authority of Quindlen\ published text. In other words. 1 would argue that it 
was Su/anne *s role as confidante and confederate which enabled Kari to 
construct a "standing position.** wobbly though that stand may have been. 

At the same lime, this case raises questions about the various idealizations 
of peer tutoring forwarded hy collaborative learning theorists, [-'or example, is 
Su/anne and Kari*s "intimacy** and rapport a result of their "status equably** 
or a product of chance factors their shared gender, ethnicity, class back- 
ground, and investment in academic success? If the latter is the case, and I 
suspect it is. then is it not nai\e to assume that student status alone will enable 
students io establish a trusting, reciprocal relationship? Further, the collabo- 
ration between Su/anne and Kari re\eals that the peer tutorial relationship 
ought not he considered in terms which ignore the multiple other collabora- 
tions which intersect in the peer tutorial encounter. /\> Harvey Kail suggests, 
peer tutorials entail **a ma/e of influences and a tangle of conversations about 
writing" ( IW. ,W7). 

Similar!), theoretical constructions of the tutorial process both illuminate 
practice and. in turn, are challenged In it. Although Su/anne attempts to 
engage Kari in conversation about the subject, their conversation docs not 
resemble the ideal intellectual conversation that BrulTee seems to have in 
mind in w hich the participants contribute equally to the construction of mean- 
ing. Rather. Su/anne and Kari's conversation resembles the sort of exchange 
described by theorists like Muriel Harris, who urge the tutor to play a limited 
role m the conversation, specifically the role of interlocutor. To some extent. 
Su/anne's probe -and -prompt strategy is successful. After all. Kari eventually 
does "find her own answer.** Hut I cannot help but wonder whether Kari would 
not have been better served by a conversational partner who actively engaged 
her in debating the issues involved in the capital punishment question. f : or 
does not the prohibition on tutor participation in the conversation reenaci what 
l.unslord calls the "Garret Idea'* ol the writing center, where ideas arc some 
how priv ale properly ? 

Certainly, we see in this lutoiial process a "crisis of authority *' which is not 
unlike the process outlined by Kail and Trimhur. Su/anne and Kari do "de- 
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lach" themselves from traditional teacher aulhorily. tacitly agree on its arbi- 
trariness, and thereby iiuliivcily ."ivflcei" on it in demystifying icrms. One 
might even sa>. thai ihcir lainily seditious comments and Kari's elaborated 
"he" are acts of resistance. But whether ibis shared resentment o\er various 
"oppressions" they have suffered as students leads them to a critical under- 
standing ol "the siruelures ot aulhorily they have inlernali/ed" and to a 
suhsequenl sense of empowerment is unclear (Kail and Trimbur I l )K7. 1 1 ). 

Pinallv. w hat of the outcome'.' As \\ ith the issues of the tutorial relationship 
and pioecss. theory does not so much offer explanations or criteria for assess- 
ment as new perspectives. In this case, one might interpret Kari\ "lie." w hich 
Su/anne tacitly encouraged, and Su/anne and Kari\ search for "content" 
variously. One could interpret Kari's "lie" as a cynical accommodation to an 
"unfair" assignment, and Kari and Su/anne *s conversation as a mocker) ot 
Bruffce\ "conversation of mankind." in which participants have real invest- 
ment in the subject and a genuine interest in a deeper understanding of the 
issues and of one another's ideas. On the other hand, it is possible to argue 
that Kari\ "lie" served a useful developmental function and that her struggles 
to construct an argumentative position for herself required her to simulate an 
aulhorily she did not feel. Play ing the role of someone who has knowledge of 
and opinions about public policy issues may have been legitimate practice for 
constructing authority and knowledge in future academic writing tasks. As 
David Barlholomae suggests in "Inventing the I "niv ersily" (I c )Nn). and the 
Summerfields conclude in Icxts tiiul Contexts ( I Wo), role playing or imper- 
sonation "is a wa\ of entering/taking on the conventions, the determining 
environmental constraints, of a particular task/function or discipline/tradi- 
tion" (202). 

However we interpret the meaning of this case, it is clear that the critical 
operations of theory can challenge and enlarge our understanding of practice. 
Similarly, as Phelps suggests, practice enriches theory by "humani/ing" it and 
"undcreut|lmg| its totalizing tendencies" <l°°l. 8X4). Indeed, what Phelps 
says ol theorv could also be said of reflective practice which "galvani/es and 
disrupts the system, changing its very questions, indcrmining long held be- 
liefs, introducing ambiguities, revealing complexities, setting new tasks, forc- 
ing risks" (<SN3 1. 

Along with others in this volume. I would argue that the writing center 
offers a fertile site for engaging in reflective practice anil for generating 
paradoxical, contingent knowledge, (liven the fact that w riling center collabo 
rations come "in a di//ymg variety of modes about which we know almost 
nothing" (l.unsford l uu l. 7i. ii is time we ulili/e theory to understand ami 
interrogate the rich complexity ol writing center practice and the protean 
lorms of writing cenlei practice to mlcirogalc and reinterpret theory. 
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Notes 

1. See Grogorv Clark i 1000) lor a fuller explanation ot how the conversational 
model has boon deploved in composition studies as a metaphor lor w riling and w litinti 
instruction. 

2. This case is abstracted from a larger sliulv in which niv colleagues. Susan 
Callawav and Kathenne Hcnnesscv Wikolf, and I gathered data on four semester-long 
peer tutorial relationships. Conducted in 10N7. this stud> was supported in part h\ a 
grant from the Graduate School at the I'niversitv of Wisconsin- Milwaukee. 
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Ethnography and the Writing Center 
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In Riuulini! to Write. E.\plorin\* a Cognitive and Social /'wcr.ss, Linda Flower 
gives an amusing picture o! positivistic research as it might be imagined hut 
as it ne\er happens in w riting research: 

In the imthos of experimental research one begins m the mommy with a 
clear cut hypothesis a potential answer to a well-defined question. B\ 
noon that Inpothesis is expressed in an experimental manipulation and 
set ol" pre /post -tests. A large pool ol subjects known onh b\ number are 
'run.' ami once the results come in. the meaning of the studx swiftly 
emerges, expressed as an Ano\a. or, better yet. a more powerful stepw ise 
regression, m winch a set ol clear main el feels can speak for themselves 
with little need for interptetation. ... In contrast to that procedure, the 
process ot much research in composition shows an alternative picture of 
how knowledge can be developed. (7 Si 

Mower goes on to argue for "controlled empirical observation" as she intro- 
duces the length) stud> that is the subject of her book. 

Posim isiic research presents a \ ariety of difficulties tor our field. Theorists 
question the appropriateness of applying linear analytical methods to the 
complex interactions of factors in research that concerns human learning, 
composing, and decoding (Latter and Asher 1 c ) S S ) . Perhaps the most intracta- 
ble difficult) w ith positiv isiic research is that, in educational contexts, we find 
it near!) impossible to select a truly random sample, unlike researchers in the 
less complex populations of the physical sciences or in some animal research 
based on generations of selective breeding. Writing center personnel have 
long known that diflcring traffic patterns, varied clientele, and assorted in- 
structional practices make even less rigid research methodologies, like sur- 
veys and protocols, difficult to implement in writing centers. No survey 
catches all the l) pes who use the center or asks the kinds ol questions that can 
explain the nature of the interactions between tutors ami their students, A 
reading or writing protocol must be taken in an artificial context outside the 
usual tutoring patterns and therefore ma) not reflect true behavior. 
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In do tonlrolled rcseaich in group soilings such as classrooms. \\c must 
.kicpt the assumption thai die group is an organism which functions in a 
<.oheicul. puiposelul way loi anxonc who has spent much lime tutoring, this 
assumption is siioniflx couiiier-inluitivc. Sliulent writers iire hot laboratory 
Mis. wuli quelle and heha\ioral constants xxc can manipulate experimentally. 
SueiititKall> speaking, their origins are chaotic. As workers in a writing 
icntci. we know that we must proceed hv guesses, luck, and intuition, since 
not even 0111 clients aie aw, ire of all the factors affecting their learning. Instead 
ol attempting lo maintain the dispassionate distance of scientists, we habilu- 
seek lo immerse ourselves in the student's experience, trusting that our 
pei i options will lead us where a carefully organi/ed lesson plan cannot hope 
!u i:o Out knowledge is heuristic. hxpolhesis-gcneraling. even anecdotal. 
PosiliMstK lesearcli max m time begin where our obserxalions leave off. but 
poMliMsiu icse.iKh cannot pioceed at all without the intuitions of those who 
nhseixe behax 101 in "natural" settings. 

In dome reseaich. we can draw on the observation and record-keeping 
leJiiuques we have developed m this Uinical setting, but in order to discipline 
tun peueptioiis and communicate our understanding, we must adopt, as 
I low ei suggests. unlimited methods ol observation. Given our insider's \ iew 
ol students, ethnographic melhodologx suggests itself as a technique which, 
appropnalelx modified, max oiler potential as a method of observation lo help 
wining leulcis become a pnmarx hv pothesis-generaling mechanism lorcom- 
posiiion lese.irch. I he most suitable melhodologx for us is some variation on 
an elhnoeiaphie model, so we need to understand both how that research can 
nupiove om lenieis and how the theoretical basis for the research max affect 
« hit eveivdav lunclionmg .is tutors and teachers of those who seek our help. 

I.thno^raphic Met undoing) 

\ pi niKin assumption ol modern clhnomelhodologx is that the researcher and 
the native population alleet each other. Clilford (ieerl/ ll°SS) analy/es scv ■ 
eial lamniis anthropologists as scientists and writers. The conclusions he 
diaws tentei aiound Mind definitions ol author and authority He posits the 
■mix that ethnographers write not onlv about the cultures they sludx but 
ahoul themselves as well. I sing the wtittngs ol 1 .ev i Strauss. Kvans 
PiiKhaid. \1ahnowski. and Benedict, he shows that each writer revealed his 
in hci own peisonalux and culture while at the same lime the native culture 
.ibsnibeil and changed the wiitei. 

I It.- anllimpologisl alxxax s looks thiough the eves of his or her ow n e\pe 
neikc. but also must mevilablv be changed hv the eulluie being studied. Thus 
1 \ .ins Phu haul both critiqued and became like the Alrican natives he studied. 
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and Benedict crin^i/ccl her own culture while praising the Japanese way of 
life. Neither necessarily intended that the cultures would blend and comment 
on one another in the written work, hut through the process of writing about 
the others, the authors lost the boundaries between themselves and those they 
studied. In a \\a\ reminiscent of physical science's Heisenberg principle (that 
we change what we observe by the act of observation). thes changed the 
objects of scientific study by observing them, but also changed themselves 
w hi lc observ ing. 

James Clifford ( 19KK). in his analysis of modern ethnography explains thai 
the western, view of culture became one of 'Vultures" only at the turn of the 
century, when scientists and scholais began to define the word as "plural, 
suggesting a world of separate, distinctive, and equally meaningful vvass of 
life" {V}). Geert/ and Clifford speak of a world in which the admission of 
differences allows for a new approach to both authorship and authority. They 
rest i heir work on modern theorists who question the foundations of culture, 
especial!) Foucaulfs archeology of cultural assumptions. Thes ask questions 
about what we know in our own cultures and about how we can be changed 
by exposures to other cultures, 

Anthropological field research has changed its basic assumptions since this 
new theoretical underpinning has emerged. Ethnographers become true par- 
ticipant observers, aware that their participation in the process of doing their 
research will make them a part of the culture, They will also share the 
authorship w itli those being observed: authority for any text or study no longer 
lies in the hands that play over the key s of the computer but also in the minds 
and actions of those who are observed, Clifford and Marcus summarize the 
perspective: "'Once 'informants' begin to be considered as co-authors, and the 
ethnographer as scribe and archivist as well as interpreting observer, we can 
ask new. critical questions of all ethnographies" ( ls>K(S. 17). 

Karen Lcf : cvrc (1 C )S7) has extrapolated these ideas of group text to 
describe what she calls collective writing, that done by a group working 
together. Such collective work of authorship certainly describes any ethno- 
graphic siud> of a writing center, since all the tutors, students, and staff 
participate in the construction, collection, and interpretation of data. Writing 
center reseat chcrs should understand and be able to apply ethnographic ap- 
proaches while understanding this new perspective on the authorial stance 
thes arc taking: thus, when they theori/e the results both for the center being 
studied and for the profession at large, thes will realize the problematic and 
set pleasingly complex voice with which thes speak. 

When we abandon or seriously modify the researcher's stance as unmoved 
mover, credibility becomes a central problem in research. How can we trust 
the perceptions of someone who has gone native? People in writing centers 
are all too familial with the attitudes of those who patrol the boundaries we 
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help people cross, l-'roni our \ aniagc poiul, we can sec how unequal distribu- 
lions of power afflict e\ery inieraciion between the students and teachers of 
writing. We are pri\y to knowledge which, imparled to others. might cause 
anx thing from political conflict to litigation. An authentic ethnographic study 
may have to risk some of those consequences. 

A key to surviving such peril is meticulous and comprehensive record 
keeping. The record-keeping system of a writing center constitutes the control 
of observation for which How or called in her critique of positivislic research. 
In keeping records, writing centers have written a critical hislorx of the 
contact between students and the professoriate. We have been taking notes on 
our center for years, not so much to understand it as to answer the feared 
attacks of budget cutters who somedax might strike. These data provide one 
version of fieldnoles: notes that cox or everything from tutor activities to the 
content of grammar hotline calls, student papers both in tutoring files and in 
writing assessment folders, recorded interviews with triors, evaluation forms 
filled out In tutors and the students with whom they worked, and our own 
massixe year-end reports based on a data-keeping system comparable onlx to 
the federal government's spx system back in the cold war daxs. These records 
are the kex to beginning an ethnographic study, but before looking at the sludx 
itself, an ethnographer can profit bx an eflorl to understand the assumptions 
underlxing the culture being investigated. 

Kveaxating Our Assumptions 

Linda Brodkex (l°K7) warns that it is dilficult to separate perceptions from 
assumptions in telling a story We need to consider [ : oucault's archaeological 
approach xxhen we begin lo study our centers, Toucault i 1^7.1} asks what 
assumptions lie behind anx theory sxstcm. or institution. Where was the field 
born: what were the assumptions at the time of that beginning'.' We might well 
ask the same questions both about writing centers and about the masses of 
data and materials we haxe gathered and decide how thex can best be used to 
si mix what we do. What happens when we look at ourselves through the eyes 
ol the anthropologist ami the archaeologist? 

What political and social situations informed the design of our center at its 
beginning? How did that original political situation affect de^gn choices 0 
How does it continue to aflect the operation of the center? What do our 
collections of data tell us about the centei. and how do our ow n agendas affect 
what we see as we observe our center in operation (Brodkex )! How have we 
been changed b\ the experiences ol winking xx ilh and observing center opera 
lions ' These questions can help a center director see the center through new 
e\cs and del me the nature of reseaich outcomes. Tor example, lo understand 
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our present center at Illinois Stale we must return to the 1976 center. We must 
ask what political and social situations informed the design of our center at its 
beginning. To answer that question, we must he willing to ask ourselves what 
was not said explicitly at the time. 

The political situation was volatile in the hnglish department and in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The first negative tenure decisions ever to he 
made in the department had been handed down the year before, and the 
college had supported the decisions. The English department chair was a 
woman, and so was the dean of the college. Both were feared and hated by 
those w ho had suffered or whose friends had suffered from the negative tenure 
decisions. The dean wanted a writing center because she had read about 
centers in current administrate newsletters. She suggested lo the chair that 
the department establish such a center. Meantime, Neuleib had suggested lo 
the chair that a materials and tutoring center would be a good addition lo the 
department. The department chair suggested that Neuleib propose a writing 
center in her presentation for a tenure- line contract, the first such presentation 
attached to a national search in the department's history. 

Not only were the department politics sensitive, the job situation national!} 
was at one of its bleakest points. The number ol majors in hnglish was down 
by the hundred^ at our university, and more negative tenure decisions seemed 
likely it was in this politically volatile situation that our center began. Given 
the economy unlay new center directors may find themselves in equally 
tentative and wilncrablc situations. With these unspoken political necessities 
always in mind, the center began with much sell-protective behavior, hvery 
record was kept meticulously : every hour of tutoring, every type of assistance. 
e\er\ planning period for tutors, every presentation to campus facilities like 
dorms and fraternity houses, every speech given at a convention or workshop, 
e\ery computer program run. e\er\ moment of every day lor everyone who 
worked in the center was recorded, hach student using the center was asked 
to evaluate the experience and lo fill out a form documenting that experience. 
At the end of the first year, an elaborate report went out to every corner of the 
campus show ing how busy the center had been and how effective the tutoring 
had been in the ey es of users. For years ihe reporting mechanism remained the 
same, producing a campus- wide perception of industry and effectiveness for 
the center. 

In l ( )Xo the administration decided lo combine, under Neuleib's direction, 
the w riling center with the less heavily used study/skills center. None of the 
initial conditions existed that had informed the beginning of the Wriiing 
(enter. The directors (Neuleib and Scharton) had long since been tenured and 
were not m the vulnerable position of those early days of ihe center. Depart- 
ment and college politics had lost most of their volatility : a different chair and 
(lean had been successful in their jobs for some years - both were relaxed and 
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confident in ihcir decision-making. Yet. as we noted above, cautious self- 
reporting and detailed data collection had become such a habit of operation 
and such a rule for administration that no one questioned whether it should 
continue. The '\omeda\-lhey-will-check-up-on-us" attitude was still operat- 
ing somewhere at the barely conscious level and was conveyed more by 
example than by precept to the two assistant directors. The original political 
context of the Writing Center's birth clearly has had more influence on 
practice in the much larger and politically more stable Center for Learning 
Assistance than any current example or model. 

Another important factor in 1976 was the nun emeni away from drills and 
programmed instruction in writing center design. Already theoretically op- 
posed to the use of workbooks \m\ grammar programs. Neuleib visited several 
writing centers in the Midwest, noting the difference between personal, inter- 
active centers like those at Purdue and Iowa City and some of the programmed 
instruction-based centers in community colleges in the stale of Illinois. After 
observing the difference in the centers* atmospheres, she was quite determined 
that no one would be w ired to a tape recorder in the name of leaching writing. 

This policy, like that of keeping careful records, carried over into Writing 
Center rules and regulations to create in the staff a distaste for the impersonal 
and dogged atmosphere of those centers where the human element did not 
come first. Coffee is available to even person who comes into the Center, 
despite our current president's distaste for in the workplace. We initially 
screen tutors for academic and intellectual ability; then we train them in 
tutorial and interpersonal skills. We use personality type as a frame within 
which to teach tutors what personal tactics and nonverbal signals to use to 
make students comfortable in the (enter (Jensen and DiTiberio 1989; Schar- 
ton and Neuleib I WO). Much of this siress on atmosphere was grounded in 
the arguments that Mina Shaughnessy. Muriel Harris, and many others made 
against impersonal, generalized algorithmic methods of dealing with writing 
instruction. All those powerful voices of the seventies have so influenced 
Illinois State University's Center that it would be hard to rethink the current 
activities with a nineties perspective. 

Perhaps an ethnographer who was not a part of the writing center culture 
would be the best evalualor of the ways in which these assumptions have 
worked themselves out in the day-to-day operation of the Center. Since 
assistant directors, office manager, and tutors are all chosen with the center's 
lone ami methods in mind, the inevitable effect is lo reinforce the original 
assumptions and to a\oid ideas and practices that would produce a contrary 
pattern, I ; or instance, the need for a programmed chemistry tutorial has been 
noted by several center tutors, and everyone on the staff agrees that the 
program would be a wonderful idea. No one. how cut. has the lime and 
interest to look at the many chemistry tutorials that are available. Thus, the 
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theory about noi teaching writing through grammar workbook exorcises, no 
doubt the best idea in its time and possibly still the best idea, lias influenced 
other practices that might belter be served by programmed instruction. 

One sort of technology. ho\\e\er. enhances the interpersonal strengths of 
the center tutors. Since I9S6. all writing tutors in the Center have had access 
to computers in order to work with students on their papers on-screen when 
necessary. The assumptions upon which we introduced the computers, of 
course, lie back to exactly the same theory that prohibited programmed gram- 
mar instruction. These assumptions are the same thai underlie our insistence 
on extensive \ ariety in the generation of papers, the need to revise after having 
appropriate readers look at the papers, and the need to continue looking at a 
text as a work in process through multiple revisions. 

Thus, the personal computer became the tutoring too! of the well -trained 
tutor, though the tutor was never, ot" course, to use the computer for any 
programmed workbooks. We are being just a bit ironic about our own theo- 
retical assumptions, but we give Foucault his due in admitting that we have 
been so thoroughly controlled by those assumptions that we find it difficult 
e\en to see that anyone else could work from any other perspective. What we 
have done in our (enter seems so theoretically sound and so without question 
the best way to tutor writing that we find it difficult to imagine that other 
assumptions could have led to another sort of center. 

That is exactly the point, though: another set of assumptions couhl lia\e led 
to a far different ty pe of center, as those original \ i sit s to other learning centers 
demonstrated. The centers that hail silent rooms with programmed instruc- 
tional booklets and tape recorders were informed by a different set of assump- 
tions. Most of us. today, still would not call those learning laboratories writing 
centers or reading centers, but that refusal to even share our names with theirs 
only emphasizes the difference in controlling visions. 

Triangulating Data 

I la\ mg done some archeology on our early assumptions, wc can begin to look 
at our centers as an ethnographer might. The central analytical approach of an 
ethnographer is a method called triangulalion (Kauer and A slier 1 0 S S ; 
Spradley l^SO) through which an observer can look at the same world from 
several different perspectives. Ethnographers do not test hypotheses, but 
rather generate hypotheses from triangulated data and then measure those 
hypotheses against more data (Spradley ). We have mentioned the masses of 
data we have collected. Combined with our observations, these data can be 
inlonnaliw about the nature of tutoring and outcomes in our center and can 
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provide a rich research base for generating hypotheses about tutoring in 
writing centers, 

Suidsing a center's operation will illustrate this triangulalion. Our readers 
are well aware of how to use records to document student progress, so we will 
turn our attention to the retle\i\e effects that center operations exert on those 
who are nominally the agents and instruments of change in students. We will 
use our records to assume the perspectives of the tutor, the administrator, and 
the teacher. I'rom the triangulated \ iew point which emerges, we will generate 
hypotheses about the center. 



Tutor's Perspeethe 

An example of this rich cross-sectional study can begin in a writing-across- 
the-curriculum (WAO tutor's file. The tutors in w riting-across-the-curricu- 
lum are hired specific all} to work \ovo\^ faculty member in a department that 
is a part of the Knglish department's WAC program. These tutors then spend 
six hours per week working for the teacher to whom thc\ arc assigned, 
marking papers and responding to journal entries and the like. Thc\ spend one 
hour per week in staff meetings on tutorial issues. The other three or more 
assigned hours per week are spent tutoring either students from the assigned 
WAC class or Ironi other writing classes. Tutors write records of all tutoring , 
sessions in their own personal file-., recording their tutoring activities and 
future plans for working with students. 'Tutors also write records ol their 
tutoring experiences in student files, recording tutorial information for their 
ful ure session plans and to inform a succeeding tutor or an inquiring professor 
of the tutoring events. 

One WAC tutor. Mark, works for a sociolog\ professor who is one of the 
most energetic and dewned of the uni\ersit\ faculty who emphasize writing 
in their content-area classes. Trom Mark's personal files, we can de\elop a 
picture of the writing center enterprise as Mark experiences it. He lakes 
meticulous notes when he tutors, and he pass careful attention to advice both 
in the tutor handbook and in the wcekb stuff meetings. 

Mark pass close attention to the needs of his students, worrsing when they 
miss appointments and checking on their progress in the class for which he is 
a tutor. We note that Mark fits mam of the ideal tutor patterns that we have 
urged on all our tutors and ha\e selected for when interviewing each sear. He 
listens more than he talks, checks on students when they miss sessions, keeps 
the pen or ke\ hoard in the hands ol the student he is helping, and tries to keep 
in mind the class expectations which the student must meet with the paper 
being written. His tutoring notes displax a thoroughness and s\mpath\ lor 
each student with whom he works. He often comments when a student misses 
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a session or docs not gi\c a paper the same enthusiasm that he would for one 
he himself was writing. All in all. he is the "ideal tutor/' Generally. Mark 
represents the kind of tutor the comer staff try to hire and train. 

We also have staff notes, taken on Mark's tutoring methods and style. We 
assume that male and female tutors will react in certain culturally determined 
ways, males tending to he slightly m0 re directive and dominant in tutoring 
sessions. We also assume, however, that tutors of various personality types 
will react to others in the patterns predisposed by those patterns. Mark is a 
type given to introspection, imagination, helping others, and keeping options 
open (Introverted. Intuitive, heeling. Perceiving) in Myers-Briggs's terms, so 
we assume that he w ill not follow cultural stereotypes for men. Our observa- 
tions seem to confirm those assumptions. Of course, our note-taking may he 
informed by our assumptions about what we expect of a male [{nglish major 
w ho has the extreme introverted personality indicated by his responses to the 
personality indicator. 

Jenna is as nearly opposite Mark as possible, yet she too fits the pattern for 
a desirable tutor. She is lively, enthusiastic, eager to help everyone around her. 
Ol course, she does share Mark's interest in others and shows that concern in 
her work with those whom she tutors. Her tutoring records indicate her more 
outgoing and \i\aeious personality: she sees more people per week, though 
she tutors the same number of" hours, ami writes less about each encounter. 
Her notes reveal a breathlessness. a need to move on to the next project or 
person. K\ cry one knows when she arrives in the Center with her cheerful and 
bright personality and her w illingness to tell all about her most recent activity, 
whether that is writing a paper or making taffy apples for her whole apartment 
complex. Jenna. by the way. is the extraverted (H\tra\eri.ed. Intuitive. Feeling. 
Judging) type in Mycrs-Briggs\ terminology. 

Administrator's Perspecthe 

Our assumptions color our obsen ations. since we come to both tutors with 
expectations and altitudes about what we expect them lo do in any particular 
tutoring situation. But from watching Mark and Jenna and others like them, 
we are able to form some hypotheses about the nature of the tutoring expected, 
and performed, in our center, First, the candidate's personal concern and 
interest in the well being of the students who will come for help are important 
considerations in our tutor choice and training. Our tutor handbook reinforces 
that hypothesis since it stresses interpersonal skills in nearly every one of its 
guidelines. Second, while tutors must be bright, they must also know how to 
communicate with those whom they tutor. Jenna and Mark, both Undergradu 
ate Teaching Assistant tutors, are. by definition, excellent students since the 
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university requires a B average or abo\c Tor ITAs in all areas. Our tutor 
screening, which includes extensive group interviews, stresses picking those 
tutors who have skill in working w ith others in the group and in cooperating 
rather than competing. 

Those who are acquainted with the personality-type assumptions that un- 
derlie our comments above may be amused to know that we seldom choose 
our own personality types as tutors since the particular caring qualities we 
stress in our tutors are not the first-line qualities of our own competitive 
natures. That observation leads to our major hypothesis: Writing Centers must 
resist the dominant academic ethos of competition, replacing individual suc- 
cess with cooperation achievement for all. 

This hypothesis emerges after long consideration. From years of working 
with staff, tutors, and students, we have come to think of ourselves as more 
patient teachers, improved problem solvers, somewhat more humane admin- 
istrators, and far better negotiators for academic improvement. We have 
learned to use our intellectual and social skills to improve the learning envi- 
ronment for others, and in learning that lesson, haw become belter scholars 
and teachers ourselves. We ha\e learned to understand, even to value, ideas 
and practices which run counter to our own inclinations. 

We ha\e also observed that a w riling center provides an opportunity for the 
field testing of leaching methods that can impro\e leaching across the curricu- 
lum. The tutorial methods in our own center find applications in the classes 
of our former tutors as well as in the classes of faculty who send students to 
the center. Collaboration and peer response come easily to our former tutors' 
classrooms, as does the easy relinquishing of authority to the writers and 
readers of student texts. Our center has been a prime idling ground for 
student-centered writing instruction and continues to be a place where inno- 
\ation and creativity are encouraged and rewarded. 

A familiar example of litis change is Ken Bruffcc's (l l )S4) work with 
collaboration, work that is firmly based in observational research in writing 
centers, f rom the tutorial experience which he observed, he was able to 
extrapolate a theory thai has inlormed the profession general!). Thai research 
served to formulaic concepts that had broader application than to writing 
centers alone. We find that the center is often a place for greater understanding 
of ourselves as college professors and for our colleagues* increased under- 
standing ol their students. And that understanding inevitably leads to change 
of various kinds, change that extends beyond the walls of the center and the 
departments who use the center regularly We find our administrators bringing 
dignitaries such as visiting college board members or administrators from 
other schools thiough the center, showing them that the university does care 
about students. When administrators stress the need to understand and aid 
students, thev themselves become more concerned for student well-being. 
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Teacher's Perspective 

Now lhat we have begun to formulate our h\ poihesis - that eenlers eataly/e 
change in all those who become involved in iheir activities — we will use 
another perspective to attempt to deepen, qualify, or perhaps rebut and aban- 
don our in poihesis. The teacher perspective will help us in that effort. We are 
able to assume that perspective legitimately because, not in spite of. our status 
as teachers m our department. Like many center administrators, we assume 
both roles, and thus we partake in the subjective experience of both the center 
and the department culture. 

We are accustomed to the notion of the professor as unmoved mover. Some 
professors refer students to the center from a distance by way of a form or a 
phone call. A few others escort students, introduce them personally, and 
continue to monitor their progress. Whether the professors assume the role of 
a transcendent or an immanent deil\. they are seldom asked to change. Stu- 
dents, tutors, and center administrators \ iew their task as meeting the expec- 
tations of the professor. 

But as teacher-administrators we find that our intuitions and our records 
suggest that professors do change when exposed to writing centers. We can 
generalize that observation to include many of the teachers who refer students 
to the center or who conduct composition research. The phrase "pcrsonalilx 
conflict.** often used to dismiss disagreements between faculty and students, 
in I act describes two fundamental problems in composition research and 
instruction. The first problem is that professors and graduate students may be 
inclined to emphasize their research o\er student needs. Our early records 
show, for example, an instructor who used the Flower and Hayes problem- 
solving model mechanically, insisting that students follow a set pattern for all 
writing in order to facilitate a research study. Many students found this 
c\bernetic model unintelligible or constraining, complaining to tutors that 
the\ just could not communicate with the instructor. The tutors were able to 
spot the difficult) and communicate to the professor the need to help them to 
help the students understand the research model informing the instruction. 
'Che prolessor altered the presentation of the model to suit the students* needs 
so that both the students in the class and the instructor profited from the 
change induced through the observations of the tutors. 

The second problem is that graduate students can bring a senior professor's 
theories to the classroom with a zeal that blinds them to the limitations of their 
own beliefs. In writing centeis. we see students struggling to find some 
personal meaning in a teacher's exhortation to empower themselves in 
the academic world, or to learn techniques for critical evaluation of the cul- 
ture. 01 to accept the c^'mnunal nature of knowledge. Tutors are olten well 
positioned to assist composition students to sift the instruction from the 
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ideologv. aiul classroom instructors often Icani from luiors where the students 
ha\c lost track of Ihc connections between theory and practice. The center can 
provide a ground of communication between students and teachers that leads 
to changed perspectives on both their parts. 

The View from Inside the Triangle 

Thus, writing centers inevitably change those who interact in and with them. 
As observers of our own center, we have noted changes in ourselves as well. 
We have discussed at length our various tactics calculated to establish and 
maintain a center that ^ouk\ constantly prove its worth and at the same lime 
provide sensitive and adaptable tutoring for all. Observing that center in 
action as h is now w ith tutors like Mark and Jenna has helped us to see how 
the center has changed us as well. Like the administrators and dignitaries we 
show through the center, we rind that we have almost inadvertently committed 
ourselves to the well-being of students. It's a frightening observation that 
college professors do not make often enough; we really are changed by 
espousing goals that demand the improvement of the young. 

Hnallv. we have observed that centers change the college or university 
community in which they exist, for the schools, by making a social and 
financial commitment to student assistance, become more than a gatekeeper 
and source of acadcmiccredcntialing. Knoblauch argues that "the concept of 
iileracv is embedded in the ideological disposition of those who use the 
concept, those vv ho profit from it. and those vv ho hav e standing and motivation 
to enforce it as a social requirement" (MM). 74). When a school provides a 
place where students can help one another and establish a network of concern 
and assistance, it redefines literacy as a skill to be shared and enhanced, not 
onlv as a talent to be measured and rewarded. A school that values the means 
of achievement as well as the ends gives back to its culture the support it has 
been given and finds in itself the potential for adjusting to an ever more 
diverse culture. 

We have offered this triangulated ethnographic construction of a small 
locale, the Illinois Stale t'niversily C enter lor Learning Assistance, to show 
how varied pieces of data can give a picture of a center at work. We have asked 
questions about what is important to that center, whether we made the right 
choices in designing the center, and whether we should continue or alter 
current practices. We might propose the hypothesis thai this design is a 
successful wav to construct a center, either a writing center or a larger learning 
center. Our experience certainly confirms that hypothesis for us. but an out- 
sider might argue that we have merely affirmed our own original intentions, 
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formulated main vears ago when observing centers before selling up the 
original w riling center. 

We would suggest that a research design to test this hypothesis might be to 
have other center directors write such archaeological ethnographies of their 
own centers, beginning first with the assumptions underly ing the births of the 
centers and moving out to a triangulated description of the centers as they now 
present ihemsei\es through the notes of tutors, the evaluations of students 
tutored, the papers written b\ those students, and the center directors' own 
observations of the da> -to-day working of the staff. These combined studies 
would provide a rich testing ground for our assumption that interpersonal 
warmth is second in importance onh to tutorial ability and knowledge of the 
field. It would also test what each director discovers in becoming an ethnog- 
rapher "other" in his or her own center. 

We found that watching the University Center for Learning Assistance 
work through the eves of observers rather than as persons-in-eharge proved 
bull instructive and enriching. Daily demands can so stress busy directors that 
the\ ma\ forget to stop and observe what happens with tutors and staff. Are 
the original assumptions, if they were the best ones, still in operation? Mary 
Croft, author of the first article on writing centers in Change magazine in 
l*)7o. once observed that a director should not get too far a wax from the 
center, either in space or thought. It was good advice in i 976, and it is still 
good advice. The ethnographer can be both researcher and necessary partici- 
pant. If we are changed by being in the culture, as Cecil/ observes, then we 
can be sustained by being in our own center cultures. We can stav in touch 
with the social discourse that keeps a center alive and active and continue to 
be sensitive to the subtle messages flowing from the people who tutor to- 
gether, reinforcing one another's values and sustaining the qualities that make 
tutorial centers uniquely valuable for all who work in them. 
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Northwestern Stale I'lmorsitv 
Introduction 

While the main title of this essa\ suggests a discussion revolving around the 
practical application of se\eral textual linguistic theoretical issues to the 
writing center en\ ironmcnt. the more important purpose stems from the sec- 
ond hall' of the title. Therefore, this essay like man) in this collection, is not 
sinipls a discussion of a particular theory and an investigation into how this 
theon can he extensively applied to "our" environment. This essay serves as 
a case stud\ of how writing center personnel come to realize the need for. 
search for. and then apply appropriate theors to "their * world. As such, then, 
this is not an cssa\ about text linguistic theory although those unfamiliar with 
this exciting area oi linguistic study will be given sufficient sources with 
which to further consider possible applications; this essay describes one 
center's exploration of theretofore unexplored theoretical concerns. The dis- 
cussion revolves around the perception of a difference between current com- 
position thcon and practice in the writing center, and what steps one writing 
center took to overcome this difference by searching for a more promising 
theoretical construct. This essay, then, offers a case study into how one writing 
center looked to theors emerging outside the traditional composition world 
for possible solutions to problems occurring inside the composition world. 
Ob\ iously the time and space permitted in such a collection does not allow a 
full-Mown rationale for the introduction of text linguistic theorv into the 
composition world: the use of a case-study approach is meant to show others 
in our community the possibilities such a journey outside our communitv can 
offer and promote, and to raise implications for further studv. 

Discussion 

Although most would admit that it is "out" conierence and the most presti 
gious/important one "we" own. each \eai the m\ nad of interest groups allend- 



1 1 iv- ilu* t ontcreiice on College ( (imposition aiul Communication usualK 
vonie awa\ with the tcchug that lhc\ have not boon well-served by this 
eaiheime ami lliai ihe delimlions ol "we" and "our" arc unclear, lo sa> the 
le.M \Kni\ leel ili.it their suspicions of other groups ol' attendees have been 
pioved once again, otheis leel that their so-called "colleagues" neither speak 
the s.nnc language nor ha\e the same concerns as the) do. and set others feel 
Hi. it thc\ .in- being Iclt behind to \\a\e adieu lo former colleagues who have 
jumped on the Lilesi and lasicst-mov ing train pulling out of Bare Obscurity to 
t.nue. loituiv. ami political clout within our organization. 

With so man) diverse and contradictor) views of "our" Held being touted 
.is "'1111(11" 01 "knowledge.'' man) in the Held are unclear as to where the com- 
mumiv ol those inteiested in the leaching of writing begins and ends. One 
•jioup. those defining themselves as composition teachers, feel liial they are 
now members ol something ihe\ had tried lo escape: name lag reading, theory 
iiiomrei me. "hie. name" session attendees a group more interested in flair 
than dialogue, nunc content with hvpe than help. The word), the unclear, and 
the poluuall) loncii. the) leel. arc rewarded at the expense of ihe practical, 
the .ippluahle. and the real. This group feels cheated when presented treatises 
.mi Sophism, \iistoieli.m Logic, (iorgias and the Neo-Platonists, Nco-Marv 
isi \ppio.uhcs to DisLouise Studies, and a plethora of ihinl) disguised papers 
on the te.iJime ol literature, at "their" composition conference. Of course. 
\m di's < I o\" » book has been ol great help in classifs ing all these groups into 
mclhodoloekal eomn iimilies: the micro communities of Practitioners. Hislo- 
1 1. ins. pliilosophci s. ( 'niies. |-.\perinieiilalists. Clinicians, bormalisis, and Hlh- 
iiovi.ipliei s loim the macio eonununil) ol Composition. Yet. he gels to the 
k\u \ nt the problem when he points out two important political ramifications 

• »l i till dl\ Isions 

I Ik- hisi is ih. it the new in\ estimators ha\e tended to trample roughshod 
■ i\ei llie il.miisnl |>ie\ ituis UH|iiiivrs. espeeuilb the "indigenous" popu 
S.iiion that I will tall ihe hachlioueis. In other wouK. much of what 
t sj\\ul!\ leaJieis ha\e claimed to know about ^ riling has been 
iu'ii'M.'d. ihsicuinieit. 01 ridiculed so that, despite their overwhelming 
i)i.ii«>[ii\. ilic> have been ctlcciivcK diseiilranchised as knowledge mak- 
eis in ilieii nun held Second, the growth ot nielliodologieal awareness 
i lis nut kepi pace wilh the struggle for the powei and prestige thai go 
wiih heiihj .ihle to s.i\ what eonsiiinies knowledge, Investigators olteu 
s lt m uoieilei live about their own mode ot inquir). let alone anxone 
, U s J In.- piedu table lesiilt within nielliodologieal eomnuinities has 
tviii iliMiidei nivesiiv.iiiMs aie wont i* > claim more ol their work than 
iliex v.in ' m should. Between communities, it has produced a kind of 
mil ilion in ihe absence ot a eiilual consciousness capable of diseriini 
njitii.' moie i aielully the vanous kinds o! knowledge piodueed h> these 
in. ides nl iik(iiu\ have been piled up uncritically helter-skelter, with little 
it-'.ua io mi oiiipaiibiluies Ihe refill has been an accumulated know! 
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edge of a rolativek impressive si a-, hul one thai lacks am clear coher- 
ence or methodological integrity. Composition's collective fund of 
knowledge is a verv fragile entity. ( 

Perhaps we cannot hope for a macro-communilN consisting of content, power 
sharing, respectful, micro-communities just yet; we must wail until we each 
have more carefully analwcd our own stances, philosophical cornerstones, 
and the roles and places of theory in these communities. 

Such a feeling of division is certainly alive and well in the writing center 
movement. Indeed, it would not be too great an exaggeration to suggest that 
there is an "us" against "them" feeling when those called Practitioners are 
confronted by the theorists. In the writing center area, until recently, we were 
seen In the other communities as primarily Practitioners — an appellation we 
did not disagree with. Jeanctte Harris points out that even our most recent 
publications tend to show ourselves as "primarily pragmatists rather than 
theorists ■- in Stephen North's terminology, practitioners rather than re- 
searchers or scholars" (IW2. 20°). Indeed, most of us got into this field 
because we bclic\ed in the power of one-to-one tutoring as a result of our 
having been tutors "in the trenches," 

\h academic career focused on teaching writing precise In because I was 
influenced b\ a no-nonsense, down-to-earth, writing center director who 
stressed that im main tutoring objective w as to help writers meet their readers' 
expectations, As a new tutor, there seemed to be nothing very "theoretical" 
about this task we achieved it without great deliberations as to the "power" 
ol the tutor, the student's \l\ers-Briggs Upe. classical or modern theories of 
rhetoric, or of the marginal i/ed \oice we were forcing into a prestige dialect. 
Our tutor-training sessions seemed vers practical whal-lo -do-on- Monday- 
morning affairs. We discussed problem cases, developed tutoring strategies to 
deal with them, tried the strategies at the next tutoring session, modified them 
on the spot if ihev were not working, and came back to report successes and 
lailures at the next tutor- training session. What I remember of this experience 
was a real sense of experimentation and freedom, of not being shackled to one 
guiding theoretical camp or communitN of scholars. What I did not realize at 
the lime, but do now. was that my writing center director was exposing me to 
various iheorclical/scholarK approaches without ever naming them as such. 
Indeed. I he single most instructive point in tm graduate career was having a 
witting center director who could (ami would) quickly dispatch stand-alone 
theon and name-dropping scholarship to the nether regions ol hell! Instead, 
without in -depth discussions ol their theoretical underpinnings, she simplv 
helped tutors sec which approaches worked well in the center and which did 
not. and how such eflecltveness might tiansfer to our classroom. We didn't 
know Dcrrida Irom Donald Duck, we would scoff at anyone attempting to 
swav us with "Rmcault and the I'rcshman Writer" and. quite frankly, the idea 
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of silling down v\ith a student to explain Ihe composing process in detail b\ 
drawing triangles and cylindrical models seemed a little off-topic to say the 
least. What I didn't realize at the time w as that my first writing center director 
(herself writing one of the first, and finest, rhetorical defenses of writing 
centers) was instilling in me something much more than practitioner aware- 
ness. What I got instead was one person's view on how a writing center 
practitioner could reapply theoretical ideas from other communities into our 
own. 

Left alone, and many writing center personnel have been surelv left at this 
stage, the writing center tutor, as simple practitioner, stagnates. We all know 
the writing center practitioner. This is the person afraid of theory, this is the 
person unwilling to cross self-imposed boundaries to attempt application from 
historical, philosophical, critical, experimental, clinical, formalist, and ethno- 
graphic areas of scholarship in the composition community, and this is the 
person who feels out of place in what is now our truly cross-disciplinary field. 
The writing center profession cultivated by such practitioners will surely reap 
a bitter harvest. Manx of our own sessions at the field's (note, not "our'*) 
national conferences have become closed-door, incestuous, complaint ses- 
sions. We complain about our budgets, about our low status in our depart- 
ments, and about how even our own composition colleagues outside our 
centers don't understand us! We are becoming our own worst enemies in the 
profession • if all we can do is complain about how badlv we arc treated, how 
no one sees our worth in the composing process, and how we never are given 
enough resources to do our job. then we clearly are not doing enough to sell 
ourselves to the external forces who control much of our destiny. If all we can 
do ts publish ourselves in our own closed journals, then we are preaching to 
the converted. We must reach out to other communities in our profession, and 
such outreach is done bv reflection about our own claims and those of other 
communities. If at first our messages are not readily accepted in other com- 
munities, then we must write louder and stronger messages until thev are 
heard and taken to heart. 

It is time for the writing centers to nunc beyond the practitioner's goal of 
guiding students' writing instruction in a one-to-one tutorial situation. We 
must begin to show others in the field of composition that what the writing 
center has to offer is a great deal more than soft chairs, caring people, and free 
coffee. We must show these people, our colleagues, that we have strong 
theoretical underpinnings, we have a solid awareness of the theories we can 
and can't use in our tutoring situations, and that we can and do formulate our 
own theories after exposure to others*, and as a result of the valuable pracli 
turner knowledge we gam on a daily basis in the writing center. We must 
promote our environment as a center for composition research, as well as the 
center for writing on our campuses. 
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Manx in the writing center world are beginning lo travel outside the 
confines of the Practitioner community and are beginning to see links with 
thor communities' theories and practices, evidenced by this collection and 
others in the past few sears (Olson 1 984; Farrell I WO; Wallace and Simpson 
\W \ ). Many of the new generation of writing center directors are emerging 
from composition and rhetoric programs with broad educational experiences 
which enable them to show links between the various communities North has 
described, and are bringing the needed cross-disciplinary perspective with 
them. Writing center personnel are now being trained by those much more 
influenced by other camps and not afraid to discuss these areas. Hence, the 
difference between me as tutor and mx tutors in this generation is that the 
current tutors are now much more open lo seeing composition instruction as 
an amalgamation of theories and practices. The tutor-trainer now does not 
need to cover theorx up: theorx can be discussed in w riting center tutor-train- 
ing meetings much more openly. 

It is safe to assume that we are looking for more varied theoretical and 
practical approaches to help define our place in the field of writing instruction. 
We have grown rapidly in the past ten years, and with this growth has come 
the need for theoretical/schohuix sophistication. We are now willing and able 
to question the tenets that formed our field only a decade ago. In order for a 
more \aricd theoretically based writing center to occur, the writing center 
director and writing center personnel must question what they have always 
taken for granted and grow outward from the experience. Such an event 
occurred in my center a few terms ago. Because the conclusion to this event 
has allowed me lo look at the composing process in the writing center a little 
different!}., has allowed me to examine a new theory more closely, has allowed 
me to share this theory with my tutors and other coniposilionisls. and has. in 
turn, demonstrated this theorx \ interdisciplinariness. I feel writing center 
philosophy has advanced within the composition community in a way North 
calls for. 

Theorx -Building in the Writing C enter: A Case Study 

As each academic xcar draws to a close, writing center directors prepare their 
final reports, count Itic number of student x i sits, and plan their budget requests 
for the next year. Across the country, we busily prepare these statements to 
show w hat great jobs we did. how our students progressed as w riters. ami how, 
in general, our tutors helped students succeed in academic writing, for main 
\ears I had included statements on how mx tutors helped students "understand 
their own composing processes" and successful!) approach writing I mm a 
"less product oriented approach." I talked about our "outreach to other dis- 
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course communities." our attempts at "computer-assisted composition." our 
movement tow ard "satellite w riling centers/* and our centers as "places where 
collaborative approaches to writing instruction and learning are stressed/' 

1 include such statements because (A) 1 believe them. (B) I know my VPAA 
and Dean have heard of at least some of them, w ill not question their truthful- 
ness, and like to see mention of them. (0) I have heard other w riting center 
people talk about them at conferences and have read about them in the 
literature, and (D) these statements represent the lingua franca of my profes- 
sion ami its survival in the face of other communities' successes. Yet. as I w as 
w riling about how m\ w riling center w as changing the face of writing instruc- 
tion as we know ii at my institution, how the center has improved both writing 
and writer, how we have developed cooperative/collaboralive skills in both 
writer and tutor, and how we have ad\ anced effective w riling skills across the 
campus. 1 thought of North's statement that we want to claim more for out- 
work than we can or should. Eiach >ear I make the claim that our tutors help 
students learn how to compose in a more effective manner-- we leach ettee- 
li\c composing skills and we are there to help students at any siage of their 
composing process. 

However, when I looked around m\ center (usualh closed b\ the lime 
finals were upon us). ! noted m> own tutors composing in ways I had tried all 
\car to leach them to leach students not to do. Tutors were w riling up to the 
\er\ last minute be tore their own papers were due. Indeed, each term I saw 
them "pulling all-nighters" to finish their Dickens papers, cramming poorl\ 
selected (but long) quotes to pad their critical theory papers, struggling with 
length "what else can I sa\ to make this tweim pages long?" Do the\ revise 
as I ha\e taught them good writers do and as 1 expected them to show tulees 
to do'.' No! 1 have seen cvpcrienccd writing center tutors fail to proofread a 
hard cop\ of their graduate level paper on the composing process! On count- 
less occasions. I ha\e witnessed m\ best tutors gel llu approximate length, 
throw in a few transitions, hapha/ardls proofread (on screen), print, slick a 
paper clip on one corner, and run to lake the in-class final. 

These tutors don't practice what we (and they) preach. Thc\ don't follow 
the guidelines we gi\e to writers who come to us for help. They understand 
Irom tutor-training sessions how the composing process and the writing center 
tutorial combine m theor\. having read the pertinent offprints we give them: 
Brulfee (l l )K4). North (1 1 >K4). Harris (| l )Xoi. \le\er and Smith (l l )S7). Kail 
and Trimhur < l l >S7). and Trimhur ( I WM. Thc\ read and seem to understand 
the standard books and articles Beach and Brtdwcll ( NK4). I'aigley ( l<)Ko). 
Mower (l ( iSS». etc. we gi\e them on composing; ihe\ understand how 
researchers tell them people compose: l o\ (l l J l >0>. and Sel/er (l ( )K4); and 
thes read and discuss, in Odell ami (ioswami (l<)S5). and Uranium. Knight, 
and Ncvcrow Turk (l l )S.M. how important composing is in the lives of the 
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professional and business writers, in careers many of them aspire to. More 
important than this tacit understanding is that, in the tutoring sessions, the 
tutors use the language presented in those books and essays and in my 
tutor-training workshops to explain the composing process to the first-year 
students who walk in our doors to recei\e the very help we advertise. They 
talk about the composing process in the terms we have given them, but they 
don't seem to practice what they preach as gospel. Why? After the conclusion 
of a recent term in which this phenomenon had again raised its mystifying 
head, after the tutors* papers had been w ritten and graded, and after the writing 
center had closed for the term. I asked my tutors for one more tutor-training 
meeting (a collective groan was quelled with promise of free pi/./a after- 
wards). 

I pointed out my observations to my tutors and they readily agreed — yes. 
in fact, they did not follow the advice they had given out to the students they 
tutored. Most seemed a little embairassed thai 1 should question their writing 
sty les. but most seemed more embarrassed at my thinking that advanced 
writers such as they would ever practice theory obviously developed to ex- 
plain the at tempts at discourse freshmen produced. Indeed, the consensus was 
that the composing process as explained to them was all well and good for an 
introductory lesson on the beast, but they desired a much more theoretically 
advanced model to explain their own composing processes. Indignantly, they 
threw back at me the cliche that "the composing process is a highly individu- 
alized process" as e\ iden.ee of the o\ersimplicily of the previous theories. If 
it is so highly individualized, why force-feed us essays by people Irving to 
quantify and generalize about all first -year writers, they asked. Instead, these 
tutors demanded a more complex and individualized set of descriptions of 
their own composing processes and of those of advanced writers. And. 
frankly, since I had opened this can of worms, they looked to me to find the 
solution. 

Searching Outside Composition 

Having found the research on the composing process from inside the field 
wanting, 1 knew that I would have to look further afield. I turned to the work 
of Beaugrandc and Dressier ( 1 ( )SI ) in text linguistics. 1 had first heard about 
this work from Maurice Scharton at Illinois Stale t 'niversity. one of the first 
w riling center practitioners spending lime in the alien w orld of theory , and had 
run across it in a few papers by applied linguists at CCCC linguists who. 
incidentally, seemed as marginalized as the writing center population at the 
conterence. 
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After working through much of ilic iiieralure being produced in ihe area. I 
offered a seminar in Text Linguistics and ihe Composing Process, and ii was 
ihere thai my tuiors (mans enrolled in ihe class) found ihe language which 
they could use to more effectively explain ihe composing process. Ii was 
through I hose theoretical discussions from an area outside the usual realm 
visited hv w riting center personnel that such a group of composilionisis were 
able to apply theory to practice and. I believe, forward our understanding of 
composition. Since the course focused on ihe definition of boundaries of what 
a lest is and w!,en a text becomes a non-text, my studenis studied the various 
features of lexluality as defined by several textual theorists and ihen how these 
theories might help explain the very individualized nature oi advanced writ- 
ers' composing processes. 

\ Brief Description of Text Linguistics 

Briefly, text linguistics says a text is a communicative occurrence only when 
seven standards of lextualils are met. The seven standards are lluis seen as 
constitutive principles (defining textual communication) and can be broken 
down into the text-centered standards Cohesion and Coherence; and the 
user-centered standards of Imenfionalifw At cepiahilitw Inlornunivity. Sim- 
ttttomihtw ami lnterte.\tualit\. The degree to which these standards come into 
play is regulated bs the principles of efficiency, effectiveness, and appropri- 
ateness. Beaugrande and Dressier (l^KO) claim that in their view of the 
lextualils of a given document (we only deall wiih written lexis) all the 
standards of lextualils must be present. 

Cohesion deals wiih the ways in which grammatical dependencies form so 
thai the words in a lexi (the surface texn depend (are mutually connected 
within a sequence) upon each oilier. Coherence, on ihe other hand, concerns 
the mutual accessibility and relevance of concepts and relations in ihe deep 
text, lnlentionalily relets io ihe lexi producer's altitude thai the lexi fulfill 
his/her intentions fur it. Acceptability concerns the lexfs relevance for a 
receiver. Informaliv its deals with the level of new knowledge as opposed to 
already known information presented in ihe lexi. Situational its concerns the 
laclors which make a lexi relevant and easily accessible to the situation at 
hand, hnally. mterlexluahly concerns the genre under which like lexis can be 
placed t J 1 h. 

for the composilionisis this was fairly new territory, and 1 worried that we 
would do the very thing that had alienated the practitioners from the rest ol 
the composition community. I wonted thai we would gel hog red down in 
theory with no practical application ever to result. However, while this new 
generation of writing center personnel tound the theory to be exciting (and 
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confusing). ihe) never losi sight of their goal of developing a new method of 
describing how lhe\ compose. Those eompositionists were able to explore 
each one of these standards of lexlualily in isolation and then use their 
newfound knowledge to return to their own comiminit) to make it grow in a 
new direction. 

In their work on cohesion, these pragmatic eompositionists looked at the 
work of Keele ( 1973) and Lofius and Loft us ( 197b): a the field of Functional 
Sentence Perspective. especiall) Rummelhart's (1977i grammatical expecta- 
tions ami procedures: and at Winston's ( 1977) work in transition networks and 
the modeling of cognitive processes. In their work in Coherence. the\ looked 
at procedural semantics (Levesque and Mylopoulos 1979) and Tu King's 
( 1972) episodic versus semantic memoi) studies, and they spent much of their 
time looking at Beaugrande's (|9X()| book dealing with primarx and secon- 
dan control concept centers. While stud)ing the textual standard ol intention- 
al it \, the) looked at the relative In curlx work in this area by philosophers 
Austin (1962). who focused much of his Work on speech acts, and Searle 
(l% 1 )}. In addition, the work of Cirice (I97N). especiall) his maxims, was 
important in this area of study. Moving into the area of acceptability these 
students looked at levels of tolerance in texts, especially the differences 
between grammalicalitN and acccplabilil) as discussed h) Lakoff (1973). Dijk 
( i )79>, and Snow and Meijcr ( 1977). When the students delved into informa- 
tiNitw Shannon and Weaver's (I949> information theory based on statistical 
probabililN was a good place to begin. However. ihcN soon mined into other 
areas: (lark and Clark's ( 1977) Ion els of informaliviiN. C'olb> *s ( 196b) ethno- 
graphic semantics, and (ii\on's (1978) work on informaliviiN and negation 
placement. In situational it), the) quick In tinned to explore the relc\aiil re- 
search on situation monitoring ami management as discussed h\ Osgood 
( 1971 ). and Goffmau ( 1974). and further elaborated on b\ Hallida) and Hasan 
(197b). I tnail). as the students concluded their research with inientionalil), 
the) foe u soil on the characteristic text t)pes. schemata, and textual genres. T'or 
ihts itiNcsitgaiion the) looked .it the work In Labo\ and Walet/k) ( 1907). and 
Stein and (ilenn ( 1979). as well as work on textual recall studies (Kinisch and 
Diik I97S). 

While m \ studenis were vet) well lead in composition studies, and in 
wiiting center studios in particular, the), quite frankl). had never heard of am 
ol these researchers from other fields \et here the) were conducting re 
search on subjects not veiv far removed I mm their own. I deliboraiel) laced 
theii reading with research that had been coniUiclod on the composing process 
m our own Mold's so-called he) da) (the scNcnlies and earl) eighties) to show 
llieni that h\ keeping a \et\ isolalod peispocliNc the) would be missing a 
plausible allot native language with which to explore their own field. 
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The results of this seminar were helpful lo mv tutors. They gained a new 
perspective on their own composing strategies. Thev developed new language 
with which to describe what was happening as they, and main of their tutees. 
worked on composing comiminicatin* texts. They were able to explain many 
of these new ideas to others in a less linguistically based language, and thev 
felt comfortable with this newfound wav of looking at their field. The intro- 
duction of the multidisciplman world of text linguistics has been an impor- 
tant learning experience lor all mv w riting center personnel, myself included, 
lis key success has been for us all to realize that the teaching of w riting cannot 
simplx be explained in the terms and through the ideas we adopted from 
earlier research. We can no longer rely on faded definitions and the recollec- 
tions of practitioners. If we no longer use the definitions in good faith, if we 
no longer believ e even thing we have read and learned about composition in 
the seventies and earl) eighties, then we must both look inward and outward 
for some new. better, answer to our field's questions. Just with this one 
example, the exploration of text linguistics. mv writing center personnel were 
able to see the relationships between text (broadly defined) and a host of new 
disciplines. 

Conclusion 

This exploration of ihcorv outside the usual area studied b> writing center 
personnel is just one small example of bow writing center personnel can play 
a more active role in the composition communitv. We must believe we arc 
vital lo the communitv and. as such, that our voices need and must be heard 
if we are lo help improve w riling and writers at all levels. While we have 
helped define ourselves, to ourselves, by our stories of the trials and tribula- 
tions of our daih existence within the academic communitv. we must do more 
than tell stories to each other. 

The field of composition is rapidly expanding, and with the expansion of 
this macro-eommunilv must come the expansion of the micro-communities 
which make up the whole. Therefore, the writing center must expand its focus 
and scope as the rest of the field does likewise. To expand, to reach out to 
other communities' ideas and theories, and to present our own important ideas 
ami theories, requires more wotk on our part. 

We must rev iew what it is we have learned from our practitioner's role for 
the last ten vears. and then move tot ward with a sense of pride. Harris's ( |W2) 
call to the next generation of writing center personnel is apt. She wishes for 
more work in our expanding held: 

| \! |oro publications ih.it .ue icscaixhcU based, that give a ile.uei. moie 
iomplov sense <>l the theories that inlorin writing center pedagogy thai 
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explore the potential of new technologies, that unite theories of practice, 
ti is lime. 1 believe, for writing center scholarship to move bovoiul the 
practical. This does not mean that we should ahandon our practical 
orientation or stop telling our stones, for these features are at the core of 
who we are. But it does mean that we should stretch toward an under- 
standing of the principles that inform writing center pedagogy asking not 
just what works, hut win it works. (210) 

This essa\ has been a story in that it has outlined in a case stud} how it 
writing center has had to nunc forward to conic to terms with the need for a 
new theory and how the exploration of this new theory has improved the 
ccnter\ personnel as teachers, tutors, and theorists. Harris is correct — our 
traditional stories have been important to us. yet. perhaps. the\ have provided 
us too much insulation against the harsh world out there. We have developed 
a community of writing center people who have struggled to develop what 
they "feel" is an effective way to improve writers and writing in our academy. 

However, we must not stop here. We must now demonstrate that our 
I ec lings arc theoretically valid, that these are not simply "ideas from the 
trenches** without validity or applicability to other areas- of the community, 
and that we can understand and critique others* guiding principles, theories, 
and philosophies. We must look for other v ehicles to explain w hat it is we do 
m the writing center and we must show others in the composition community 
that our practices have strong, well-developed, theoretical groundings. We 
must understand that we have important voices in the composition commu- 
nity and that because we have to be heard to inform the field we should not 
hide on small streets off the main road. We must exclaim our newfound 
theoretical knowledge and rationale, not publicly wallow in the histories of 
our budgetary or personal despair. We must wear our writing center labels 
with more pride and we must become more active inside and outside the 
community vvc must publish our stories, our theories, our pedagogical ap- 
plications across the community This essay attempts to show one center's 
journey inside and outside its community, reaching alien theoretical grounds 
to discover areas of mutual importance. This journey has resulted in tutors 
returning with applicable spoils, and. in attempting to apply these new theo- 
ries, these tutors have begun to profess expanded definitions of "writing 
center.** "composition community" and "vv riling theory." 

This -next generation of writing center personnel has already learned a 
valuable lesson which perhaps the previous generation did not learn, if vvc 
wish to be treated as professors ol composition, then vvc must do more to 
prolcss our importance and place in a nuiltidisciplinarv. thcors-rich. philoso- 
phy deep, community Ihis lesson, though, could only have been learned 
tluough the earlier struggle ol "mere practitioners.** 
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8 Learning Disabilities and the 
Writing Center 



Julio Neff 

Iniversity ofPugct Sound 

Since September l'>84. when Stephen North's now famous article. 'The Idea 
ol a Writing Center" appeared in College linnlish. a picture of the writing 
conference has developed: the writer and the writing advisor sit side by side, 
the writer holding the pencil, the writing advisor asking probing questions 
about the development of the topic; or the student t>pes text into a computer 
as the writing advisor fires questions designed to help the student think 
through the writing problem: or. in a revising session, the advisor points to a 
word or phrase that seems to be "wrong" for this particular paragraph as the 
student jots notes so she can later correct the text. In these conferences, the 
writing advisor tells the student to check punctuation and spelling and gives 
the student a handout to help with the process. After all. the writing center is 
not a "fix-it" shop for student papers; it is a place for writer to meet reader in 
order to receive a thoughtful response. 

Behind these pictures ol writing center conferences lie some basic assump- 
tions: students can improve their ability to invent, organize, dralt. revise, and 
edit based on the responses of a thoughtful reader, riven though the conference 
is in main wa>s collaborative, most of the responsibility for composing and 
transcribing is placed on the student writer. Recent theory and pedagogv in 
rhetoric and composition support these pictures of the collaborative writing 
conference, e.g.. Bruflee. Harris. I -de. and l.unsford. 

Hut one group of students does not and cannot fit into this pedagogical 
pictuie: students with learning disabilities. Though their particular disabilities 
vary, these students need a di detent, more specilic kind of collaboration than 
the average student who walks through the doors of the writing center. 

W hat Is a Learning Disability ? 

Although there is still some disagreement about the precise delinition. learn 
mg disabilities ate geneially a varied group ol disoidcrs that are intrinsic to 
the mdiv idual. 

si 
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The Learning Disabilities Act of 1%8. which has only changed in small 
\\a\s since ii was drafted, defines a learning disability as "a disorder in one 
or more of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in 
using spoken or written languages." Individuals with learning disabilities are 
likclv to experience trouble with "listening, thinking, talking, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, or arithmetic." Learning problems that are primarily due to a 
plnsical condition, like visual or hearing impairment, retardation, emotional 
d\sfunclion. or a disadvantaged situation, are not considered to result from 
learning disabilities. While these other problems sometimes accompany a 
learning disabililv. they are not the cause or the result of the disability Nor are 
learning disabilities the result of social or economic conditions. People who 
have learning disabilities arc born with them, or they have acquired them 
through a severe illness or accident, and the disability will continue to affect 
them over their lifetimes. Although main people overcome their learning 
disabilities. the} do so by learning coping strategies and alternate routes for 
solving problems. People with learning disabilities cannot he "cured." How- 
ever, with help, those with learning disabilities can learn to use their strengths 
to compensate for their weaknesses. 

A learning disabililv is the result ot a malfunction in the swem in one or 
more areas. YVc cannot look into the brain and see the malfunction, but we can 
sec the results in a student's performance on a discrete task. The Woodcock - 
Johnson Test of Cognitive Ability, one of the most vvidelv used tests for 
measuring learning disabilities, uncovers discrepancies between capacity and 
performance. Although the requirements differ from slate to state, two stand- 
ard deviations between potential and performance on the Woodcock -Johnson 
test tor similar tests such as the WA1S-R. TOWL. or WRAT) suggest that a 
student is learning disabled, as docs an extreme scatter of subtest scores. 

Some learning disabilities arc truly debilitating in that the individual is 
unable to cope with or overcome the problems. However, main people with 
learning disabilities arc able to function at the highest levels in one area while 
having difficult} in another. In fact, manv people who are learning disabled in 
one area are gifted in another. l)vsle\ic ami slow to read. Albert Hnstcin was 
learning disabled, as was Thomas Ldison (Lovitt IW*. 5). Although these are 
two of the most well-known eases, ihcv arc not exceptional ones. According 
to specialists at a learning disabilities clinic. Another Door to Learning, one 
successful businessman claimed his learning disabililv has contributed to his 
success because it allowed him to v iew problems from a different perspective. 
Olten learning-disabled students who come to college score in the above-av- 
erage range of standard 1Q tests and have finelv honed skills for compensating 
tor and adapting to their particular disabililv. 
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What Do We Know about the Brain? 

While no one yet knows the precise causes of a learning disability, the 
materials drafted by the National Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities 
presume that the disability, which manifests itself in problems with the acqui- 
sition and use oflistening, speaking, reading, writing, reasoning, mathemati- 
cal or spatial skills, grows out of some sort of brain dysfunction. 

Although researchers know much more now than they did a decade ago, 
the debate over just how the brain works continues. Some scientists believe 
that the brain is bicameral, with the left side responsible for language and 
reason, and the right side responsible for nonverbal, intuitive activities— the 
mystical if you will (Berglund 1985, I). Others believe that the bicameral 
model oversimplifies the workings of the brain and is more misleading than 
it is useful, 1 

Richard Berglund (1985) explains that in the last several years a new "wet 
model" of the brain has emerged, one that is based on the theory that the brain 
runs on hormones. The idea that the brain is a gland run by hormones has 
resulted in a new, burgeoning field of medicine known as neuroendocrinology 
which gives credence to the idea that the learning disability has a physiologi- 
cal basis. 

Meantime, over the past decade, cognitive psychology has moved away 
from the Platonic idea that human rationality grows out of pure intelligence. 
Instead, researchers are seeing the brain as "a knowledge medium," a store- 
house for great quantities of knowledge about the world. This view of the 
brain represents a paradigm shift from the Platonic view, which asserts that 
only by reasoning with formal rules we can come to general understanding: if 
worldly knowledge is more important than pure reason, we have a model of 
human rationality that relies on information in the brain and vast associative 
connections that allow the human mind to turn a fragment of information into 
a considerable amount of knowledge. Human cognition consists not of pure 
reason but is instead composed of the information stored in the brain and the 
brain's ability to connect those pieces of information. Worldly knowledge, 
according to Jeremy Campbell (1989), has become far more important than 
pure logic. 

How Does This Theory Help I s Understand a Learning Disability? 

The idea of the bnin as a knowledge machine, and as an organ run by 
hormones, can help us understand a learning disability. The brain processes 
enormous amounts of information. The brains of learning-disabled persons 
have these same properties: but often learning-disabled persons Iv.ive trouble 
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accessing and retrieving the information, and occasionally gathering and 
storing it. This is not because they are unintelligent but because of a physi 
ologicai problem. Judy Schwartz, author of the book Another Door to Learn- 
ing, says that individuals not only have to have basic information, they have 
to know they have it. The substance and assumptions are inside the learning- 
disabled person's brain, but he or she may not know the information is there. 
To access what is known, he or she must consciously learn how to tap the 
information through self-cuing or other methods. In these circumstances, the 
writing center can be helpful. 

Misconceptions about Learning Disabilities 

Although brain theory and research support the idea that a learning disability 
has a physiological basis, many people, including educators, continue to have 
a number of misconceptions about people with learning disabilities. Some see 
the learning-disabled students as "special education" students who are now- 
being mainstreamed. Some see them as manipulative individuals looking for 
an excuse for bad spelling and punctuation. Some see 'learning disability" as 
a euphemism for "retarded." Others claim that learning disabilities do not 
aclualh exist. 2 

Since a learning disability has a physiological basis and is not due to low 
intelligence, social situations, or economic conditions, a learning disability is 
not unlike other kinds of disabilities that have a physiological basis. Renee 
must use a wheelchair because she was born with an imperfect spine. This 
defect, not caused by low huelligence. social situation, or economic factors, 
is a physiological problem that Renee overcomes by taking a slightly different 
route to accomplish her goals. Renee can reach the second floor, but she won't 
use the stairs: she'll use the elevator. Similarly, the learning-disabled student 
can master the material: but she may need to write the exam on a computer, 
and she may also need extra time to access the information she has. 

A Case Study 

Although learning disabilities vary widely, it nuiv be easier to understand how 
a learning disability affects an individual by looking at a specific student with 
a specific disability. When Barb was in middle school, her mother asked her 
to take a roast from the refrigerator and put it in the oven at 350 degrees so it 
would be ready when she got heme from work. The roast was in the baking 
dish, seasoned, and covered with plastic wrap. At the appropriate time. Barb 
did evactlv as asked. The roast was done perfectly when her mother came 
home, but it was coated with melted plastic. 
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<\hy hadn't Barb removed the plastic? She had taken cooking in school 
and often baked cakes and cookies at home. Even though she has 20/20 vision. 
Bar?) couldn't comprehend the plastic. Because the plastic exists in space. 
Barb's spatial problems kept her from seeing it until her mother tied it to 
taii.iUUgc by saying. "This roast is covered with melted plastic." Barb replied, 
"i Yi sorry. I didn't notice it." 

Barb has a disability that affects her ability to access and create reliable 
itttgcs and thus to understand things spatially. She understands and gains 
access to her world and spatial relationships by building and shaping images 
w ih language, which in turn gives her access to the images. 

Barb needed written or oral directions to remove the plastic. As soon as she 
had words. Barb could grasp the situation and accomplish the task. According 
to Carol Stockdale of Another Door to Learning, the image was recorded, but 
Barb only had access to it through language. Barb often said, "Well. I know 
fial," but. in fact, she did not know it consciously until she had the language 

iefine the image. 

In middle school. Barb was placed in an English class that taught grammar 
as a discrete subject: two weeks for literature, two weeks for grammar. Barb's 
-poken English was excellent: her speech included sophisticated syntax and 
vocabulary, and she was most successful with the reading and discussion of 
the literature. But the spatial quality of the grammar drills confounded Barb. 
Because she failed to grasp the spatial task of relieving the mechanics of 
written English, spatial labels like "adverb" meant nothing to her. While she 
could use an adverb correctly in spoken and written English, she could not 
"see" the term "adverb" any more than she could see the plastic wrap. 

When Barb started high school, her classes were content rich: they stressed 
worldly knowledge. Although she continued to have difficulty with math and 
chemistry, she found that her writing and especially the mechanics improved 
as she took courses in history, literature, and art and music history. In these 
courses, she was learning the language that would allow her to store and 
retrieve the information. The more information she had the better she became 
at making connections, and these connections were as apparent in the class- 
room as in the kitchen. 

Because Barb was coping well with her reading and writing in her high 
school classes, she did not anticipate that "driving class" would be a problem. 
But as Barb sal behind the wheel of the family sedan to have a practice session 
with her mother, her mother realized that learning to drive, a spatial task, 
would be much more difficult than learning art history. 

Barb edged the car toward the pavement from the gravel shoulder of the 
road. "Turn the car a little to the left. Barb, and as you pick up speed, ease 
onto the pavement," her mother said patiently. Barb eased the car onto the 
grey cement at about 20 mph. But soon she was back on the gravel, and then 
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a minute later she had drifted to the left side of the road. Many novice drivers 
drift, but Barb remained unaware of both the drift and resulting position. 
' Barb, you're driving on the wrong side of the road! Do you realize what 
could have happened?!" Barb's mother exclaimed. 

"I'm sorry." Barb replied calmly; "I didn't notice." And indeed she did not 
notice, even though she saw. Barb had not yet used language which "uncov- 
ered" the images before her eyes to build and access the images that would 
allow her to drive safely. 

Though she had never thought much about it before. Barb's mother real- 
ized that driving is in many ways a spatial task. According to Jeremy Camp- 
bell's theories. Barb's brain was capable of storing and connecting great 
amounts of information; her learning disability kept her from accessing it. 

Carol Stockdale. a learning-disabilities specialist who had worked with 
Barb, suggested several strategies for conquering the problem. Barb walked 
around the car. touching it and measuring it against herself to see how big it 
was, all the time having a conversation with herself that translated the spatial 
into verbal dimensions. She went back to the country road near her home to 
look at the lines that marked the road and to touch the road and the gravel on 
the shoulder of the road and to say. 'These are the lines that mark the lane, 
and these are the rocks that mark the side where I do not want to drive." As 
she found her way to all of her usual spots — the store, the school, the hardware 
store — she developed an internal conversation: "Turn right at the Exxon sign; 
turn left at the blue house on the corner." 

Navigating through Space 

And so Barb learned to use verbal clues to navigate through space. Under- 
standing how to learn to drive gave Barb insight into conquering all kinds of 
spatial problems. Although she continued to have difficulty with mathematics 
and foreign language in high school, her ability to write academic papers 
about topics in her language-based academic courses — history, literature, and 
art history — continued to improve. 

When Barb went to college, she needed help with kinds of structures that 
were new to her. and she needed specific models to understand the shapes of 
analytical papers particular to certain courses. She also needed these models 
translated into language. For Barb, looking at something was not seeing it, at 
least not until she had shaped and refined the image with language. 

More and more confident of her ability to know the world through lan- 
guage. Barb was increasingly comfortable with difficult ideas, for instance, in 
her college philosophy class: "Plato uses serval [sic| arguments to prove the 
existence of the forms: the first argument occurs in the Meno when Socrates 
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shows that learning is merely a recollection of previous knowledge of tonus 
by questioning a slave boy about the Pythagorean theorem;' Despite the 
misplaced letter in the word "several," and the misplaced final phrase, the 
sentence involves sophisticated content communicated in an equally sophisti- 
cated sentence structure. This sentence is not the work of a basic writer or a 
person unable to deal with the intellectual challenges of higher education. 
Still, because of her difficulty accessing spatial information. Barb needed help 
with oiganization, mechanics, and new kinds of writing tasks. ' 

The Role of the Writing Center 

Although learning -disabled students come to the w riting center with a variety 
of special needs, they have one thing in common: they need more specific help 
than other students. 

Often writing center directors do not know what kind of a learning disabil- 
ity the student has, but because the spatial systems and language systems 
overlap and act reciprocally, students who are dyslexic and students who are 
spatially impaired may demonstrate many of the same problems with spelling, 
grammar, development, and organization. 4 Therefore, they will need similar 
kinds of assistance. 

By changing the picture of the writing conference, the writing center 
director can ensure that learning-disabled students, no matter what the disabil- 
ity, are being appropriately accommodated- The writing advisors still need to 
be collaborators, but they also may need to help the students retrieve informa- 
tion and shape an image of the product. They may be called upon to demon- 
strate organization or to model a thesis sentence when the students cannot 
imagine what one might look like The advisors may have to help the students 
call up detail in ways that would b< inappropriate for the average learner. They 
may need to help with the physical production of texts. And they may need to 
help with correcting mechanics when the papers arc in their final stages. 

Paradoxically, and at the same time, the writing advisor must help the 
students be independent through self-cuing: creating a dependent atmosphere 
does not foster the students' ability to cope, does not develop the students' 
self-esteem, and does not help the students become better writers. The writing 
advisor must treat learning disabled persons as the intelligent, resourceful 
persons they are. Conferences without respect and understanding are seldom 
successful. 

Pmvritinn 

Many of the discovery techniques commonly used in the composition class 
and in the writing center may not be productive for students with learning 
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disabilities because, though these students may have the information, they 
may have no way to access it. The picture of the eager student freewriting to 
discover ideas needs to be amended when one works with learning-disabled 
students. Freewriting is almost impossible for most because they do not know, 
and can't imagine, what to write. Students with language retrieval problems 
may not be able to call up any words at all to put on the paper. This holds true 
for students with either spatial impairments or language difficulties. 

For learning-disabled students, freewriting leads from one generalization 
to another or from one specific to another. Because they do not see the 
relationship between the specific and the general, without intervention they 
are locked in a non-productive cycle, unable to succeed unless it is by acci- 
dent. And if they do succeed by accident, they do not understand their success. 
According to Carol Stockdale at Another Door to Learning, many learning 
disabled students have no way of intentionally creating order, 

Freewriting is also frustrating lor persons who are learning disabled be- 
cause it requires them to write without knowing where they are going. Just as 
Barb had trouble understanding the road, other learning-disabled students 
need to know where they are going so they will know when they get there, 
Unable to recognize what is relevant and what is not. they find the freewriting 
an exercise in futility, while other students may find it a way to create 
know ledge. 

In the writing center, directed conversation can take the place of freewrit- 
ing. Because these students have trouble accessing what they know, they are 
unlikely to realize they know great amounts of information. Mere, the writing 
advisor plays an important role. Nowhere else on most campuses can writers 
find an individual who will ask the leading questions that can unlock trapped 
information. 

In some cases, the writing advisor may need to ask students like Barb 
specific, seemingly obvious questions to help them unlock the ideas in their 
minds and then take notes for them as they generate ideas for their papers. In 
essence the w riting advisor is helping them see the plastic wrap. 

Here is an example of a writing conference that respects the student's 
intelligence and at the same time helps him gain access to what he knows, and 
helps him find an organizational pattern for it. 

Writing Advisor: Hi David, how aiv you? Have a seat, 

David: Not good, I have another paper to write for my Intro to Fietion 
class. 

Writing Advisor: llmmm. you did well on \our last paper, didn't you? 
IhtMil: Yes. hut this time 1 don't have anything to write about. 
Writing Advisor: Now just think hack to that first paper. As I recall, sou 
didn't have a topic lor that one either the first time we talked. 
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David: I guess you're right, but this time 1 really don't know what to 
write about. 

The writing advisor knows that David has a learning disability. Understanding 
the brain as Jeremy Campbell explains it. as the great storehouse of knowl- 
edge, she suspects that David knows a great deal about the potential topic: she 
knows she will need to help David gain access to the tremendous information 
he does have. 

Writing Advisor: What is the assignment? 
David: To write a 3-4 page paper about The Great Cat shy. 
Writing Advisor: David. I know you're worried about this paper, but I 
also know from the last paper we talked about how smart you are and 
how much you actually know. So let's just chat lor a tew minutes 
about the book without worrying about the paper. 

The writing advisor turns her chair toward David and takes off her glasses. 
She realizes that despite David's high scores on standard I.Q. tests and good 
study habits many of bis teachers have considered him "slow,** careless, or 
la/y. She wants to be sure she treats him as the intelligent person he is. She 
begins with the obvious questions that will help him focus on the book and 
what he knows. 

Writing Advisor: Who wrote The Great Ga<\by? 

David: V. Scott l-'it/gerald. He was married to Zelda. And he also wiole 
Tender Is the Night. Some people think he stole his stories from 
Zelda's journals. Don't you think that's right? 

W ritimi Advisor: 1 do think it s -right.'* 1 did know she had a big influence 
on him. . . . 

David: 1 mean he was drunk a lot and Zelda was the one who was writing 
all this stuff about their life. It's not fair. 

Writing Advisor: I agree. This whole idea of fairness . . . was there any- 
thing in Gat\b\ that wasn't fair? 

David: Yes, 1 don't think Tom was fair in the way he treated Daisy. He 
had an affair and he lied to her. Ciatsby wasn't all that good either. He 
made his nione\ illegally. 

Writing Advisor: Do \ou think that was fair? 

David: I guess not, at least not lor the people he took advantage ol. 

Writing Advisor- 1 wonder if a word like "hoiicsl>" or "integrity" might 
help gel at what we're talking about. 

David: "integrity." that's it. 

When the writing advisor saw David lean "iward. his eyes bright, she knew 
it was time to write something down. She took out a piece of paper and a 
pencil, wrote "integrity" in the middle of the page and show ed it to David. She 
continues to take notes so that David can work at connecting the information 
without worrying about the physical production of text. 
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Writing Advisor: Tell me who has it and who doesn't. 
David: Tom doesn't and Gatsby doesn't. 

(The writing advisor wrote "Tom" on the left side of the page and 

*Gatsh>" under it and connected each word to "integrity "with a line.] 
Writing Advisor: Tell me why you don't think they have integrity. 

David recounted example after example and the tutor noted each one under 
the appropriate name. As he talked, David included other characters and 
decided whether each had integrity or not and gave appropriate examples. In 
each case the tutor noted the information David produced and drew lines 
around similar information. 

Writing Advisor: This is going to be a wonderful paper. Can you see the 
development taking shape? Look at the connections you've made. 

David: Yes. but I'm not sure how to start the introduction. 

Writing Advisor: Well, what kinds of things will your reader heed to 
know in order to follow you through the paper? 

By the lime David had listed the kinds of things that he would include in the 
introduction, almost an hour had passed. The writing advisor wanted to 
conclude the session on a reassuring note, and she wanted David to know that 
he could teach himself to sell-cue. 

Writing Advisor: David, you know so much about your topic, and you 
have really good ideas, All 1 did was ask you questions. Eventually 
you'll be able to ask yourself those same questions. But now. why 
don't you do some writing, and then we'll have another appointment, 
if you like, to look at transitions, mechanics, and those sorts of things. 
It's fun seeing the connections in your mind unfold. 

David: 1 think 1 can write a draft now. Will you be able to help me with 
spelling later in the week? 

Writing Advisor: Sure. I'll see you when the draft is done, and we'll look 
at all kinds of things. 

Because the act of calling up the words and getting them onto paper is so 
difficult for some learning-disabled students, the student may be unable to 
concentrate on the ideas and instead only focuses on the production of text. 
The writing advisor may need to do the typing or the drafting so the student 
is free to concentrate on answering the fairly specific, sometimes leading, 
questions proposed by the writing advisor. The writing advisor will know 
when to do the lyping by asking the student, "Would you like me to record so 
you can work on generating the words?" 

Organization 

Kven after generating a page or two of material, students may still not be able 
to distinguish the important information from the supporting detail. Again 
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writing advisors should understand that they must help the student over or 
around, the problem. The advisors will probably say what they think is the 
most important clement; once they say it, the students may be able to agree or 
disagree even though they cannot invent or articulate the idea on their own, 
The writing advisors might draw a map of the ideas and support Tor the 
student, or color-code the information to help with organization. The writing 
advisors should always be doing and saying at the same time. With learning- 
disabled students, just pointing seldom helps. 

The writing advisor might need to model a thesis sentence for the student, 
asking simple questions like "What is your paper about?" "Rice," the student 
replies. "What about rice?" Students arc often delighted and surprised when 
they come up with the single statement that will set the paper spinning. 

The advisor may need to be just as explicit about the paper's development: 
"What is your first point going to be?" As the student responds, the advisor 
takes down the information, and then asks, "And what is your second point?" 
"And your third?" Showing students how to create an overview of the infor- 
mation and then teaching them how to categorize information will help the 
students manage the spatial qualities of organization. 

Simply using a model like the five-paragraph essay to teach organization 
is unlikely to produce successful writing. Since structure grows out of content, 
the students may be successful one time with a five-paragraph essay, but when 
they try to apply the formula the next time, the formula may not work. They 
may be further hindered by being unable to let go of the formula or image. 

A student like Barb may not be able to see paragraph breaks until the 
writing Ld visor says, "Notice how long this paragraph is," while at the same 
time pointing to the too-long paragraph. She may even need to say, "This is a 
paragraph." But the instant the advisor points it out. Barb will say, "Well. I 
know that." And after saying so, she does indeed know it. 

Proofreading and Editing 

Frank Smith (1982) makes the distinction between composition and transcrip- 
tion, between the composing of thought and the mechanics of getting the 
language down on paper according to certain conventions. Spelling and punc- 
tuation need to be done with the students so that they feel part of the process: 
most importantly, the editing must be specific and hairJs-or. and must involve 
detailed explanations of what the advisor is doing. The writing advisor cannot 
expect the students to make the changes based on a rule or principle- The 
explanation must be specific, and it may need to be written as well as said: 
"Look at the beginning of this sentence. You have five words before your 
subject. How about a comma?" Students may agree that something is so, but 
they may be unable to hold the thought in their minds or recall it later. 
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Encouraging siudcnis to be independent through the use of a spell checker 
and grammar checker is essential, but the writing advisor may need to sit at 
the computer with students explaining how it works and its limitations. Telling 
students to put text through a spell check is seldom enough. The advisor may 
need to read the paper aloud to the students so they can catch errors: a final 
proofreading by the writing advisor is also appropriate for the learning-dis- 
abled students because these students may not be able to see the mistakes until 
they are pointed out to them. 

Wheelchair-bound students can get to the third floor, but they may not be 
able to lake the stairs. Their only routes are the elevator or the ramp. It's not 
that students with a learning disability can't get it. it's that they can't get it the 
same way the normal learner can. 

Other Kinds of Organization That Affect Writing 

Learning-disabled students sometimes have as much trouble coping with the 
organization of the writing and research time as they do with the organisation 
of the text. Writing advisors can help by showing the students how to use a 
study planning sheet that contains small but regular accomplishments, and 
which will lead to the accomplishments of a larger task. It is not enough to tell 
students to do it; the writing advisors need to demonstrate the strategy, 
especially the first time. They should also ask the students to refer to the list 
on a regular basis; the markers of accomplishment need to be tangible. 

Social Interaction 

Many, but not all. learning-disabled students ha\e trouble in social situations. 
A visit to the writing center may be one of these social situations. The 
su:dcn;'s behavior may be inappropriate: he interrupts another conversation, 
she stands too close or talks too much. Many people with learning disabilities 
arc unable to "read" the nonverbal behavior of others. So even if the writing 
advisor frowns or looks away, the inappropriate behavior continues. Being 
explicit but positive will help the individual change this behavior: "Marty, 
please stop talking; I have something important to tell you." "Glad to see you. 
Sara. I'll sit here: you sit across from me: that will be a comfortable distance. 
I'll be ready to talk to you in a minute." 

Despite the need for specific instructions and clear questions, the writing 
advisor must remain positive and encouraging. Often teachers and others 
misunderstand learning disabilities and accuse students of being la/y or dumb. 
As a result, college students with learning disabilities often have low self- 
esteem and may be defensive or uncertain of their own academic ability. 
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Writing advisors can make a major contribution to a learning-disabled stu- 
dent's success if they are positive, encouraging, and specific about the writing, 
the revision, and the writing process. 

Working with these students in the writing center is sometimes difficult 
because it means modifying or changing the usual guidelines, and it may mean 
more and longer appointments, for instance, appointments that last an hour 
instead of a half hour, and a writing advisor may need to proofread. Writing 
centers may need to change the rules and policies that govern these sessions 
and change the training that staff receive. But the students have a right to 
services, and writing centers have a responsibility lo help learning-disabled 
students succeed. 5 Writing centers have always been places that help students 
reach their full potential, and this philosophy should extend to students with 
learning disabilities. 

Most learning-disabled students need more support and help rather than 
less. And writing centers can provide that assistance. For these students, 
writing center professionals need a new picture of the writing conference that 
inclm' s the writing advisor's becoming more directly involved in the process 
and the product. With adequate help and support, students with a learning 
disability can produce belter papers, and they can also become better writers. 



1 . At the October 1991 meeting of the International Conference on Learning 
Disabilities, the debate over the left brain-right brain model continued in the confer- 
ence sessions. The debate is interesting in that writing center professionals often use 
the model to explain parts of the composing process. 

2. The same law that defines a learning disability guarantees the rights of the 
learning-disabled person. It is just as illegal to discriminate against a learning-disabled 
person as it is to discriminate against a person of an ethnic minority or a person with 
a physical disability. Recently a professor at the University of California Berkeley 
refused to accommodate a student's request for untimed tests. The student filed suit, 
and the faculty member was required to pay monetary damages to the student. Faculty 
members and institutions can be held accountable for blatant discrimination (Mey- 
wardl. 

3. Barb's is not an unusual case. As the diagnosis of learning disabilities has 
improved, students can be helped sooner and can be taught compensatory strategies 
that lead to success in high school as well as in college. In 1978 when statistics on 
learning disabilities were first kept. 2.G percent of all freshmen reported having a 
disability In l l )SS. it was ft percent. In ten years of record keeping, the number had 
more than doubled. Still, many experts in the field believe that 6 percent is much too 
low and the number of learning disabled students is actually between 10 and 20 
percent. Main cases have gone undetected. 

4. Because pioblems with spelling and mechanics are the easiest to recognize and 
fix. many educators have believed that these are the only problem* that leaming-dis- 
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ablcd students have with writing. But a University of Connecticut study showed that 
5 1 percent of the students had trouble with organization compared to 24 percent who 
had trouble with proofreading (McGuire. Hail. Lilt). 

5. In IW3. the American Disabilities Act (ADA), which makes discrimination 
against a learning-disabled person illegal, became law. 
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9 Individualized Instruction in 
Writing Centers: Attending to 
Cross-Cultural Differences 



Muriel Harris 
Purdue University 

Among the defining characteristics of writing centers is the commitment to 
each student as an individual, to helping that particular writer develop his or 
her composing skills. Working on the generally accepted premise that there is 
no monolithically similar set of composing skills among writers, those of us 
in writing centers focus attention on the student's particular skills and particu- 
lar needs. While we agree that group instruction in the classroom setting 
provides useful help, we also insist that attention he given to needs arising 
from differences among writers. When we talk about our method of working 
one-to-one and focusing on the individual, we assume that classroom teachers 
understand how different our individualized approach is from theirs, But that 
appears to he an inaccurate assumption. As we explain that we help each 
student with what he or she needs, in a way that is appropriate for him or her, 
this is loo often interpreted by those outside the writing center merely as 
having the luxury of a class size of one to work with. As a corollary, they 
assume our responsibility to be one of informing students of the rules and 
guidelines they should already have known. 

For those not involved in the individualized instructional mode of writing 
centers, it is indeed hard to conceptualize what the differences between the 
writing center and the classroom are and why those of us in writing centers 
keep insisting that writers benefit fiom personalized interaction with tutors. 
One way to help outsiders understand this function is to note some of the types 
of help we offer students when they come into the center, to suggest the range 
of different needs writers nave, Thus, tutors begin to individualize by finding 
out w hat each particular student needs and how he or she will most effectively 
begin to acquire or improve some aspect of writing. We find, for example, that 
some writers— -or writers at some times — profit from collaborative conversa- 
tion as they plan or develop papers; that other writers need a listening ear or 
some assurance that a reader is able to follow their discourse; that some need 
answers to a few questions; that others benefit from help in understanding 
their assignments; that visual learners gain a better understanding from dia- 
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grams, flow charts, and other visual presentations than from oral or written 
explanations; and that still others are unaware that they have writing processes 
thai are not entirely functional. 

Among still other kinds of help that tutors offer is assistance in helping 
some students see w hy their papers are judged as unsatisfactory. It is on this 
type of tutorial interaction—working with students until they can fully com- 
prehend why teachers tell them something is "deficient" or "wrong" in what 
they have written — that I want to focus here. Even this aspect of the mullifac- 
eted tutorial approach has subsections that need to be put aside — I am focus- 
ing here only on a particular group of difficulties that students have in 
understanding why their papers are inadequate — difficulties caused by social 
and cultural differences that students bring to their writing. Thus, one aspect 
or one subsection of the many ways of individualizing is helping students 
whose social and cultural values, predilections, and habits lead them to create 
discourse that does not look like accepted academic prose in American uni- 
versities. Unfortunately, too often such students are not told that their writing 
follows different organizational strategies than American academic discourse 
or that it relies on patterns of development such discourse does not use. 
Instead, because underlying causes of the differences are not adequately 
recognized or understood by teachers, these students often receive low grades 
because of "writing deficiencies.*' As an example of how teachers can respond 
in this inappropriate way, the discomforting results of a study by Anna Soter 
indicate that the teachers she observed gave lower ratings to papers by stu- 
dents from other cultures and subcultures in instances when the writing did 
not conform to the teachers* expected norms for narrative writing. When Soter 
examined the student papers rated as deficient, she found that they conformed 
to norms for acceptable narratives in the students' cultures (mainly Arabic and 
Vietnamese) but not to the teachers' cultura. expectations for this kind of 
discourse. The teachers' rationales for the lower ratings ("poor organization," 
etc.) indicated no awareness of cross-cultural differences. 

When we look at the papers of students from other cultures, it is easy to 
understand why such judgments are made. The organization seems strange, or 
the thesis is not well defined, or it appears that the writer has not worked hard 
enough to make the meaning clear or that the writing is too general and needs 
more specifics. But there is a wealth of theory and research from the fields of 
sociolinguistics and contrastive rhetoric to help tutors recognize and work 
with the multicultural diversity which produces such writing. Fortunately, 
because of the tutorial setting, the tutor has the luxury of one-to-one collabo- 
rative conversation in an informal, nonevaluative atmosphere, and the neces- 
sary probing can progress appropriately. The following discussion, which dips 
into the growing body of scholarship on cross-cultural differences, will help 
us see more clearly this aspect of what it means to individualize, to tailor the 
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tutorial to the particular student sitting next to us, to work with multicultural 
differences. It will also help us cxpLin to those outside the writing center why 
tutorials look so different from classroom pedagogy. Our theoretical commit- 
ment to attending to individual differences turns into pedagogical reality 
whenever we use this background knowledge to help the particular writer with 
whom we are talking. 

The Need for Tutorial Flexibility 

For teachers who do not work in writing centers, working with individual 
differences may look like a random, aimless conversation — zigging and zag- 
ging from one direction to another. Even the advice we give tutors appears to 
reinforce the seeming lack of direction in a well-run session. "Be flexible," 
we say, or "Be ready to switch gears when things are headed in the wrong 
direction," From their vantage point, students are also likely to see tutorials as 
mere conversation and are apt to say, "Oh. we just talked," when asked what 
they accomplished in their sessions. The tutorial, because it cannot and should 
not have a syllabus, may even contribute to the marginalizing of writing 
centers. There appears to be a lack of rigor connected to this lack of predict- 
able direction that leads some classroom teachers and administrators to think 
of tutoring as a form of teaching which requires less effort or thought and is 
therefore less likely to be effective. Coupled with the reductive view of 
tutorials as merely telling students once again what they didn't understand the 
first time in class or from their textbooks, such notions indeed trivialize the 
work of the writing center. But a basic principle in writing center pedagogy, 
the commitment to working with each particular writer, means that tutors 
cannot just acknowledge but must work with every student's individuality, 
finding out where that student is and uncovering those differences and needs 
indeed cuts a path that zigs, zags, and curls back on itself as we search with 
the student for what will help him or her become a better writer. Sometimes, 
as tutors plunge into a tutorial, they may have a sense of some likely possi- 
bilities to consider; at other times, though, tutors step out into uncharted 
waters with little insight as to where they and their student are headed. We 
don't alwa>s land on safe ground, and some tutorials are exercises in frustra- 
tion because we drift aimlessly, but there are those other times when real 
progress is made and the writers leave the writing center far more in control 
of their writing than they had been. Those are indeed marvelous voyages to 
have been part of. 

I've expended a lot of ink on some of the possible differences which cause 
students that I've seen in tutorials difficulties -problems such as those asso- 
ciated with being one- or multi-drafters (1 ( )8 ( )), having composing process 
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problems (1985, 1983a, 1983b), being hobbled by confused or mistaken 
perceptions about writing (1979), and even suffering from problems that arise 
as writers mature ( 198 1 ). While these sources of writing difficulties were not 
immediately obvious when I first tried to identify them, uncovering some of 
the effects of multicultural differences on writing has been a particularly slow, 
confusing, and often baffling process. But it has become especially urgent as 
more and more students with diverse ethnic and social backgrounds enter our 
universities and are asked to write the kinds of academic prose that we 
perceive as appropriate. One of my earliest recognitions of the chasms that 
can divide one culture from another was a tutorial with a student who had 
recently arrived in the United States from China. Enrolled in a composition 
course for ESL students, she was asked early in the semester lo write a brief 
essay about her first day in this country. She was in our writing lab because, 
her instructor explained, she had misunderstood the assignment. The draft she 
brought in- -two brief, labored paragraphs about her parents' educational 
background in China — did indeed seem far off the mark. We talked about the 
assignment, about the events of her arrival, and about what narrative writing 
is, but she still seemed unable to fathom what her essay should contain or what 
was inappropriate about the paragraphs she had brought with her. What 
seemed so obvious to me bewildered her, even my very pointed suggestions 
that she start with the events of her arrival in San Francisco or a meeting with 
relatives soon afterward in Seattle. 

What that Chinese student could not tell me (because it was not at the 
conscious level of her awareness)— and what 1 knew nothing about and could 
not, therefore, discuss — was (as I later learned from other sources) her reluc- 
tance to seem rude and uneducated by leaping into her subject without pro- 
viding the context of family background that is traditionally appropriate in her 
culture. Our tutorial had all the requisite twists and turns as I tried different 
approaches and sought different reasons for why we weren't making any 
headway, but 1 was not at that time sufficiently aware of cultural differences 
and their effects on rhetorical values of American academic writing. I have 
since learned to identify the difference between the cultural preference for 
providing extensive context before arriving at the subject (especially in terms 
of family matters) and the American preference for leaping directly into the 
topic in the first paragraph. I also know that because we cannot pigeonhole 
writers, 1 cannot immediately guess that this cultural difference is the cause 
of some other inappropriate essay written by a Chinese student. I still have to 
ask and listen and talk some more before I can assume anything about the 
student with whom I am silting. But a review of some of the cross-cultural 
differences that contribute to variations in student writing will substantiate the 
need for the theoretical commitment to individualization that goes on in 
writing center tutorials. 
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Cross-Cultural Differences 

When we work with ESL students, it is fairly easy for us lo see thai a large 
number of so-called "errors" in their English sentences are due not to careless- 
ness but to the use of patterns from their first language. We recognize lhat 
Chinese students are likely to omit articles because their language does not 
use them or that students who speak Farsi as their first language are likely to 
omit pronouns or use adjectival forms for adverbs (Houghton 1980), In the 
same way, although it is not as easy to recognize, different rhetorical conven- 
tions arise from patterns, values, and preferences that prevail in cultures of 
other countries. This is not to say that Americans have a single set of rhetorical 
values, for as James Berlin's (1984) history of composition studies in America 
shows us, even here there are competing rhetorics vying for our allegiance. 
But composition textbooks and proficiency exam standards do privilege a set 
of similar culture-bound values and principles which we find ourselves en- 
couraging students to follow. Unfortunately, students accul titrated to other 
standards of appropriate, effective discourse mistakenly assume they arc in 
some way deficient writers. The distinction they do not draw for themselves 
is that of the difference between an inadequate writer in any language and a 
writer accultu rated to one set of standards who is trying to become proficient 
within another set of assumptions, standards, values, and preferences. Recog- 
nizing an instance of this and helping the student also to see what is happening 
can be a long and arduous tutorial (or set of tutorials), but it is particularly 
regarding for both tutor and writer to travel this road together. 

One place to begin seeing the effects of multicultural diversity on rhetorical 
values is to examine that all-time favorite of composition texts about essay 
writing, statements of main points, both in the introduction which announces 
the point or focus or topic of the paper as well as in topic sentences in 
paragraphs. Although Richard Braddock's (1974) award-winning research 
demonstrated that professional writers often don't have topic sentences in 
paragraphs, teachers still expect students to be able to tell them what each 
paragraph is about and what the point of the paper is. Moreover, it is expected 
that main points are usually announced at the beginning of an essay and will 
be fairly obvious to the reader, even when thesis statements or topic sentences 
are not specifically asked for. Though the economic dominance of the Japa- 
nese in American markets has led to greater public awareness of the Japanese 
preference for proceeding by indirection, how often is it acknowledged that 
the overt announcement of topics is merely a cultural preference, a convention 
of the discourse community American academics see themselves as part of? 
Even when this difference is recognized, it is not automatically the case that 
when teachers explain the importance of the topic sentence in class and 
emphasize that this is the way it's done here, students will acquiesce, no 
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matter what their cultural inclinations arc. Statements by Chinese students, as 
well as research on Chinese business practices, help us see just how difficult 
it is to leap into the conventions of another discourse community and wh\ 
some writers cannot or do not easily announce the topic. 

In a study done by Linda Wai Ling Young ( 1982). we sec how the American 
preference for initial top * announcement can cause confusion and misconcep- 
tions when it clashes with the Chinese preference for delayed and more subtle 
topic announcement. For her study. Young observed a group of Chinese 
businessmen conducting business in English with some native English speak- 
ers. Young's interest was in identifying the discourse strategics being used, 
and her conclusion was that there is a strong Chinese preference for the steady 
unraveling and buildup of information before arriving at the important mes- 
sage or point. In the situation Young studied, the Chinese businessmen speak- 
ing in English followed their cultural preferences for how the conversation 
should progress. As a result, they understood the points being made, while 
the native-English speakers missed relevant information because — from their 
perspective — the points were buried in the How of conversation. The native- 
English speakers' difficulties were compounded by another problem, says 
Young: the opening lines of the Chinese businessmen's discourse did not 
provide a preview statement which would have oriented the listener to the 
overall direction of the discourse. The native-English speakers, when inter- 
viewed later, saw this failure to address the main point as "beating around the 
bush." Yet another group of Chinese businessmen, when asked about putting 
the request (or main point) first, with the rationale following, gave a number 
of negative responses. That, they agreed, would be rude, pushy. They would 
lose face for acting too aggressively. 

Such studies help us recognize the degree to which topic announcement is 
a cultural preference, but we also need to recognize how reluctant some 
Chinese students arc to adopt the technique in class. One student captures 
much of this Chinese distaste for the rhetorical values stressed in American 
composition classes when he writes: 

I don't find the American style, where the topic sentence appears first, to 
be effective. It's not necessarily more persuasive nor convincing than the 
Chinese style, where the speaker, at the same lime as he is speaking, is 
reasoning with the listener to allow the listener to see whether what he 
sass makes sense or noi. This Chinese style is more open-minded, less 
biased, not constrictive as the American style, where it immediately sets 
\ou up to a particular frame of mind. You see. with the American style. 
>ou can react immediately to what the speaker says without listening to 
the rest of his explanation. (Young <S2 S3) 

In a comprehensive and fascinating article (l l )S5). Carolyn Matalcnc 
notes the Chinese preference for indirection and speculates wryly about the 
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possibility that when her Chinese students were "back in their crowded eight- 
to-a-room dormitories, they must have wondered about the stupidity of their 
teacher who had to have everything spelled out" (802). It may be equally 
apparent that a tutor cannot just say "write out your topic statement and put it 
there" to such students and expect them to comply. 

Thus, given other cultures* preferences for indirection. I have to remember 
that when a student appears in our writing lab to get help with a paper that a 
teacher or peer-response group has said "needs a thesis statement" or "needs 
a clearer focus," I have backtracking to do if I suspect a possible cross- 
cultural difficulty. Do the students know the concept of the topic sentence? Do 
they know that this is an American preference? Are they comfortable follow- 
ing this convention, or are they perhaps backing off, cringing at the notion of 
being so "pushy"? It would seem that this is a fairly straightforward task, 
but — alas — it is not so. For example, I remember one student. American-born 
though of Chinese ancestry, who quietly but firmly resisted this notion of 
American abruptness in topic announcement because she could not accept 
such a persona in her writing, even while nodding in agreement as I explained 
that this is an accepted practice in American college writing and is what her 
teacher recommended for the revised version of her paper. (The student 
smiled, thanked me profusely, packed up her books, and left the writing lab, 
never to return.) Even using the "I" voice in a paper can be difficult. When 
Fan Shen ( 1 989 ) writes about her identity problems in an American composi- 
tion classroom, she describes her difficulties in being asked to give up a strong 
cultural preference for subordinating the self to "we" and to present herself as 
"I," a posture she saw as disrespectful, boastful, and pompous. The reluctance 
to use the first person pronoun is something that writing center tutors must 
keep in mind as a possible cause of problems when students appear to be 
ha\ ing difficulties with assignments in narrative, with expressive writing, and 
with any other writing where we would assume that the "I" voice is most 
effective. 

As Edward Hall ( 1977) has pointed out so well, cultural conflicts are rarely 
obvious — they involve the clash of principles or patterns of thinking we 
normally do not articulate or raise to the level of consciousness. Of necessity, 
then, tutorial conversation is often lengthy and convoluted because each 
student has to work through and make overt his or her previously unartieu- 
lated assumptions, and both student and tutor may have to ask all kinds of 
questions before the need for the desired rhetorical values becomes apparent. 
As an example of this problem. I have in a log I keep of my tutoring an entry 
about yet another Asian student who was told he needed to work on the 
organization of his paper. As we talked, the structure, focus, and development 
of his argument eventually became clear to me, though it was abundantly 
obvious to me why the teacher had the same difficulties I experienced in 
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trying to sec what the paper was about and how it was organized. Eventually, 
the student acknowledged that he could state his argument in the opening 
paragraph and could forecast the major supporting points he was going to 
make. He acknowledged that this is one possible format for writing in his own 
language, but he just couldn't see why choosing one way over another made 
much difference. He had been dismissing my comments and persisted in 
seeing himself as a poor writer with some other problem, not the one his 
teacher and 1 wanted to deal with. Only when we got to that point, when I 
could finally see that he placed little value in the notion of how strong the 
American preference is for topic announcement, could we begin to go for- 
ward. 1 couldn't have predicted the path our tutorial would take, nor can 1 now 
recall all the different directions our conversation took before we reached a 
productive line of discussion. The point is. though, that this particular student 
needed a particular kind of help, and my job as a tutor was to find out what 
was needed and to help the student recognize it. 

The matter of topic announcement, though, is only one of many cultural 
assumptions embedded in what is taught in American composition classes. It 
is also one of the more obvious cultural preferences that teachers arc begin- 
ning io recognize and deal with. But other cross-cultural differences are less 
apparent and are even more likely to be viewed as deficiencies in students' 
writing. The use of digression is one such difference. Mainstream American 
culture's inability to accept digression is obvious whenever we hear someone 
say. usually in impatient tones, "So. get to the point." Yet Michael Clyne's 
(1987) study indicates that digression in German academic discourse is a 
recognized functional feature, providing the opportunity to offer theory, ide- 
ology, or additional information or to enter into polemics with other authors. 
In an earlier (1981) study. Clync found that a scholarly book in German, 
which was reviewed positively by German speakers, was described as "cha- 
otic" and criticized for "lack of focus and cohesiveness" when read by English 
speakers in the English translation. A similar tolerance for digression in Hindi 
writing has been noted by Yamuna Kachru (1988). After studying the dis- 
course features of Hindi. Kachru concludes that paragraphing in Hindi can 
include a great deal of digression, does not require unity of topic, has no need 
for an explicit topic statement, and can present a claim and its justification in 
separate paragraphs while material related to the background may be included 
in the same paragraph with the claim. This suggests a number of possible 
"writing problems" in English which may be (or may not be) the result of 
relsing on cultural values different from those emphasized in American aca- 
demic discourse. 

The American rhetorical predilection for linearity in tle\ eloping ideas is a 
cultural preference which appears to creep into the prose of speakers of other 
languages as they learn English. This can be seen in the patterns of some 
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Korean academic discourse. William Eggington's (1987) study of Korean 
discourse looks at rhetorical styles of Korean academics not proficient in 
English and Koreans who were educated in English-speaking universities and 
publishing in Korean. Those who had been educated in English-speaking 
universities had linear, general-to-specific rhetorical patterns in their writing 
while the non-English speakers typically had no thesis development, prefer- 
ring instead to list points revolving around an unstated central theme. In 
addition, Egginglon supports his findings by citing a study which showed that 
Korean students with a beginning ability to read English found discourse in 
Korean structure easier to read than prose in English structure and that the 
students had less recall of material read in the English structure. Another 
characteristic of Korean prose noted by Eggington, one that we might see a 
trace of in some writing in English, is the use of the "some people say" 
formula. It tends to appear when the writer is taking a somewhat controversial 
stand, and is used either to protect one's own position by enlisting anonymous 
support or to deflect any appearance of being too direct when criticizing 
another's position. The possibility exists, then, that in an argumentation paper 
or any paper in which a student is asked to take a stance, the student with such 
a culturally bound preference might not use sources in a way that would be 
seen as appropriate or adequate proof. As 1 think of how often students are 
asked in a variety of disciplines to argue for a particular side in an issue, I 
realize how much the "some people say" formula may look inadequate when 
the instructor is looking for an appropriately documented defense of an "1 
think that" stance. 

The preference for subsuming one's own point within a group context can 
crop up in unexpected ways as well, as it became apparent to me when 
working with Li, a graduate student from Taiwan. In my tutoring log is an 
account of Li's difficulties with an ESL class assignment to write a letter to 
the editor of the campus newspaper, Li appeared in the writing lab to work on 
difficulties in finding a topic, and his teacher had noted that some brainstorm- 
ing practice might help Li find appropriate material. Nothing worked because, 
as Li kept explaining so patiently, he didn't know enough about what is 
important to students at our university and wasn't sure what people thought 
about various potential topics we discussed. When I finally began to really 
listen to what Li was repeatedly saying, I realized that, given his cultural 
preference for voicing only those opinions commonly shared, he had no 
interest in a display of individualism, especially in a letter to the editor, a form 
which so often focuses on criticism. Li felt unprepared to be part of the 
common voice in this new culture and preferred not to speak up. "This is not 
the Chinese way," he eventually explained and even offered a Chinese apho- 
rism on the point: "The peg that sticks up must be hammered down." Brain- 
storming was, of course, not what was needed. 
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Yet another cultural preference which can lead to so-called "writing prob- 
lems" is that of the degree to which the reader/listener or writer/speaker is 
responsible for the clarity of the piece of communication. John Hinds (1987), 
who has suggested a typology of language based on this distinction, explains 
that "English speakers, by and large, charge the writer, or speaker, with the 
responsibility to make clear and well-organized statements. If there is a 
breakdown in communication, for instance, it is because the speaker/writer 
has not been clear enough, not because the listener/reader has not exerted 
enough effort in an attempt to understand" (143), Japanese, on the other hand, 
is cited by Hinds as an example of a language in which the reader/listener is 
responsible for understanding the communication. Thus while English speak- 
ers may go through draft after draft to come up with a satisfactory product. 
Japanese authors frequently compose exactly one draft, which becomes the 
finished product. In Japanese writing, explains Hinds, transitional statements 
may be absent or attenuated since it is the reader's responsibility to determine 
the relationships between any one part of the essay and the essay as a whole. 
This does not mean that Japanese writing neglects transitional statements 
altogether, but if they are present they may be more subtle and require a more 
active role for the reader in making use of them. As tutors, then, we must not 
leap to advice about revision — which seems so obvious to us--or expect 
Japanese students to sec what to do with their papers when a reader has said, 
"1 don't understand your point here/' 

Robert Kaplan (l c )88), elaborating on Hinds's typology, explains that the 
assumption in Japanese is of a high degree of knowledge shared by reader and 
writer. Kaplan also notes how the propositional structures of text change 
according to Hinds's typology. Readers in a reader-responsible language ex- 
pect to supply some significant portion of the propositional structure while 
readers in a writer-responsible language expect the writer to provide most of 
the propositional structure. As an example of a writer-responsible text, Kaplan 
offers an overview of a typical BBC World News program, a scripted oral text. 
Here the news is introduced with a clearly identified outline of main points to 
be covered, the introduction is followed by a detailed exposition of each of 
the outlined main points in the order presented, and the text ends with a 
summary of the main points, again in the same order as presented. (It's hard 
to miss the conclusion here that prescriptive, traditional American freshman 
rhetoric texts must be doing a terrific job of preparing future writers of BBC 
news programs. Conversely, the five-paragraph essay is apparently alive and 
well on the BBC.) 

While work in contrastive rhe ^ric focuses primarily on written discourse. 
Hinds's typology is intended to apply both to written and oral communication. 
Moving on to the cross-cultural discourse analysis of John dumper/ and 
others (1982) also moves us into oral communication. This is particularly 
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relevant to tutors because our interaction with students is always in the form 
of oral conferencing. Misunderstandings and communication breakdowns can 
occur in the tutorial as well as in the piece of discourse the writer brings in. 
As Gumpcr/ explains: "People from different cultural backgrounds may speak 
a variety of English characterized by certain conventions. It is when attitude 
and meaning are conveyed through one set of conventions and interpreted 
through another that breakdowns in communication may occur (1). As an 
example. Gumperz offers from his work on differences between (Asian) 
Indian-English and England-English speakers his conclusion that among Eng- 
land-English speakers many reference words such as "this" and "those" pro- 
nouns, are used for the most part only when the referent has been previously 
specified. However, among Indian-English speakers when such reference 
words are used, they are not likely to refer to something already named. 
Rather, they would be inferred from the context, a process that can cause some 
confusion among England-English listeners. We can readily imagine that a 
student using such Indian-English conventions is likely to become frustrated 
if an American speaker loses track of what is being said. In a tutorial or in a 
paper, communication may seem to be breaking down, but it isn't necessarily 
the student's lack of understanding or lack of attention to clarity (in his terms) 
which is the cause. 

Yet another source of potential confusion, as Gumperz, Aulakh, and 
Kaltrnan (1982) note, is the tendency among speakers of Indian English to use 
a common rhetorical strategy of repeating the previous speaker's words (as an 
act of politeness) or of using repetition to establish important points of 
thematic progression. Since an American or England-English speaker is likely 
to become impatient during such repetition, the result may be that the very 
information which the Indian speaker is trying to emphasize is being judged 
as irrelevant or redundant. Gumperz^ work with discourse strategies of Indian 
English also reveals differences in the use of conjunctions as "butting in" 
devices to lake turns in conversation. In Indian English, writes Gumperz, 
"and," "but," "yes," and "no" can be used simply to signal "I've got something 
to say" without necessarily connoting how one's comments tie to preceding 
speech. It is easy to see how someone proceeding on the basis of rhetorical 
principles in American- or England-English discourse might find logical dif- 
ficulties, or lack of coherence, when someone uses "but" in the manner of 
Indian English. We can see how a tutor might react negatively if unaware of 
such differences, similar to the negative responses that occurred in the inter- 
view situations Gumpcr/ studied. Gumperz also points out thai Indian dis- 
course has less metatalL less talk about the topic. In American 
communication, we tend to make our communicative action explicit. "I have 
a request to make." "What I'm trying to say is . . or "The point is . . ." are 
phrases used to signal our audience as to the direction of our discourse. 
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American written discourse is also heavy with such melalalk, often seen as 
adding clarity and coherence to the writing. Again, Indian norms arc very 
different, for, as Gumperz shows, Indian speakers move freely among topics 
while the American tendency is to tell listeners about the shift. 'Til come back 
to this later" is a typical American comment. The result is that American 
speakers/readers arc likely to judge Indian discourse to be loose and illogical, 
lacking in structural clarity. 

The influence of culture on communication is clearly extensive, and we are 
not likely to have any exhaust 2 «c or definitive catalogs in the near or distant 
future. In their 1980 work, which is really an extensive course packet for 
teaching a course to improve communication across cultural differences, 
Gumper/. and Roberts conclude that individuals cannot be taught to commu- 
nicate effectively across cultures, they must learn to do it for themselves: 

There is no single method which people can acquire and no sol of rules 
which they can simply put into practice. The reason for this is that the 
conventions of language use operate within such a great range of situ- 
ations and have tti take account of sti many variables. There is no neat 
equation between a type of interaction and the conventions which an 
individual might use. (3) 

If so, then tutors have a particularly important task — helping students learn 
how to use conventions of American academic discourse by themselves. 
Writing center theory specifies that we do not "leach" students anything, we 
help them learn by themselves, and bridging cross-cultural differences, then, 
is one more thing we help students learn by themselves. 

Guidelines in Working with Cultural Differences 

What, then, are some guidelines to help tutors help writers? We cannot 
anticipate the great variety of cultural differences likely to surface in tutorials, 
but there are a few broad considerations to keep in mind when looking for 
possible cross-cultural problems in communication: 

• Look for patterns of thinking that seem at odds with accepted patterns 
in American discourse conventions. As tutors we read papers for logic, 
organizational patterns, means of proving arguments, ways of persuad- 
ing readers, methods of adding coherence, and other accepted patterns 
of effective discourse, but we need to ask ourselves and our students 
whether deviations from these norms are caused by an inability to 
achieve them or by preferences for other norms. No one claims that 
making this distinction is easy, but we must not automatically assume 
that the absence of some characteristic of discourse is due to a student's 
poor writing abilities. 
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• Look for hidden or uuarticulated assumptions. Both tutor and student 
may be working on assumptions that are at cross-purposes with the 
writing or the conversational task at hand. Once wc can articulate the 
nature of the problem, we need to look at what assumptions are at work. 
Is the paper not easily accessible to the reader? Is the student merely 
repealing what the tutor is saying? It' so. what assumptions are being 
made? For example, if one problem is that the student seems disinter- 
ested or un involved in the tutorial because he only looks down or away, 
then there is an assumption that eye contact means involvement and 
interest. (Eye contact as an indication of active participation and interest 
is, by the way. a very definite cultural preference. A Turkish student once 
brought to our writing lab a fascinating essay on the prevailing tendency 
in her culture for students not to look a teacher directly in the eye.) Only 
when the assumptions have surfaced can wc begin to address the ques- 
tion of w hether or not there is some cross-cultural difference at work. 

• Look for tendencies to create stereotypes in our thinking. Although wc 
all try not to stereotype, it is an easy error to slip into, despite all the 
politically correct sensitizing going on. When one or two students of a 
particular nationality appear late for tutorials, do we lapse into assuming 
that all nationals in that group are not punctual, or do we try to learn 
whether time commitments are different in their world view? When 
students from a particular culture seem to patronize tutors, do we too 
quickly label them as arrogant, or do we try to find whether cultural 
assumptions arc at work? 

Once we begin to recognize differences at work, we have to address the 
question of how and to what degree we ought to acquaint students from 
diverse cultural and ethnic backgrounds with the norms expected in the 
academic society they have entered. Helping them see whether and how they 
fit in with or differ from American academic communication patterns is. I 
believe, part of a tutor's responsibility. This does not mean that oui goal is to 
help our students assimilate into this culture, but we must help them become 
aecult united to the degree that they can function successfully. Such a task is 
neither easy nor obvious, and tutors have to expect that they may stumble as 
often as they succeed. But honoring the diversity of students and being 
committed to working with their individual differences is both challenging 
and also basic lo the concept of writing center theory and pedagogy. 
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McCallic School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

From the inception of the first writing centers at colleges and universities, 
administrators and teachers alike have anticipated failure. After all. students 
shouldn't be helping each other, writing centers can't adapt to our indexible 
schedules, we can't afford anything new. and writing centers don't fit our 
current curriculum. In contrast, college and high school writing center direc- 
tors have considered a myriad of reasons for their existence. Stephen North 
(1984) let us think about the possibilities for this new kind of facility sprout- 
ing on campuses throughout the country. Some, like Olson (1984). have felt 
that it should "make room, provide space and time for students to talk about 
ideas, to explore meaning, and to freely engage in the trial and error of putting 
their thoughts into writing" (xi). As high schools have also developed writing 
centers. Karrell (1989) describes all levels of writing centers as creating "a 
low-risk environment" (21). Others put the emphasis on a "commitment to 
process, for laboratories can emphasize the writing process as classrooms, no 
matter how organized, seldom can" (Steward and Croft 1982. 5). Whether 
writing centers use computers or not, some centers emphasize a laboratory 
approach with the focus on grammar skills rather than on writing to learn or 
to inform. These differences, however, mirror the philosophy of the institution 
and the director of the writing center. Writing centers can and do work while 
overcoming the voices of gloom heard at the beginning of this chapter. In fact, 
writing centers enable students to learn through a variety of methods which 
apply writing theories that one often associates with classroom learning. The 
environment encourages the application of different theories within one facil- 
ity for students of all levels of ability, and, through the writing center commu- 
nity, peer tutoring, and writing center activities, the facility actually enhances 
the curriculum. 

Curriculum experts and educational theorists have considered this environ- 
ment one which reflects a humanistic design or affective education (Ornstein 
and llunkins 198S). Maslow's (I9(>2) concept of sell'-actuali/ation supports 
this design that focuses on the learners. In his description of the educator's 
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task in affective education, Rogers (1%2) explains [hat it is to create an 
educational environment to tap personal resources and encourage genuineness 
of behavior, empathy, and respect of self and others. In a writing center, this 
affective educational environment becomes a reality. 

More and more writing centers are reflecting the idea of a low-risk envi- 
ronment. Whether peer tutors, graduate assistants, or faculty staff these facili- 
ties, a writing center differs from any classroom because it is a low -risk 
environment. Reigstad. Matsuhashi. and Luban ( 1978) describe their center as 
a place "to establish the student as a more independent writer and to give him 
or her some strategies that can be applied to the next piece of writing" (33). 
However, there are no grades given by the people working in the writing 
center; rather, tutors encourage dialogue that does not take place in classroom- 
teacher conferences. Though writing workshops in classes certainly help 
student writing and should continue, writing center interaction goes beyond 
what can occur in a classroom environment with its time constraints, ever-pre- 
sent evaluation, and peer pressure to respond in what students deem to be 
appropriate ways. It is a place where, as Warnock and Warnock (1984) ex- 
plain, "writing is taught with a focus on meaning, not form; on process, not 
product; on authorial intention and audience expectation, not teacher authority 
or punitive measures; on holistic and human concerns, not errors and isolated 
skills" (16), Sonnier and Fontecchio contend. "By implementing holistic 
education, more students gain in that they are not only more attentive, but 
more personally involved w ith the learning process" ( 1W, 23). 

In contrast to the classroom environment which Murray (1982) so aptly 
describes as a place where students should be granted Writing Rights, students 
enter the writing center to be heard, to be read, and to gel feedback from 
another listener who isn't a classmate influenced h\ classroom decorum, 
standards, or competition. That reader/listener is also a more objective respon- 
dent who chooses to work or volunteer in the writing center rather than the 
dean's office, cafeteria, dorm, or sports facility. In fact, many writing center 
personnel are there to learn from one another as well as from the very people 
they are there to help. 

This sense of camaraderie and sharing is another important part of the 
writing eentci atmosphere. Laughter is not foreign to writing centers: in fact, 
some of the best learning occurs once anxieties are lessened in a comfortable 
atmosphere conducive to learning. A classroom may be comfortable and 
conducive to learning also, but the presence of the teacher who grades stu- 
dents changes that atmosphere. In a writing center, peers encourage risk 
taking, play w ith language, question the validity of ideas, laugh at their own 
mistakes, and empathize with each other's frustrations. Tutors learn from each 
other's experiences, irom experiences of students and from their own experi- 
ences; students learn Irom tutors, other clients, and themselves. Yes. there are 
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students who come to the writing center because they have been "sent" as part 
of the requirement for a course or to "fix up" a poor paper. What seems to 
happen, however, is that many of these students return on their own because 
they have found people who will listen to their ideas and actually read their 
work. As Hawkins states, a writing center should "stand for an attitude toward 
students, toward writing, and toward teaching that puts control and responsi- 
bility for learning back in the hands or students'* ( 1989. xiv). This expectation 
for individual achievement to the best of each student's ability is a "key factor 
which favorably influences affective results" (Ward 1989. 54), 

Ideally. Levin (1989) points out. the writing center needs to be a place for 
all students, not just remedial or even gifted students (24). Brannon and 
Knoblauch think the writing center "is an alternative resource, with its distinc- 
tive advantages, available whenever writers at any level of competence, desire 
the focused attention of a discerning reader" (1984. 9), Perhaps the reason it 
is so effective as an alternative resource is the mere fact that a variety of 
writing theories may be applied in one place at the same time. For instance, 
on any given day in a writing center one may observe students working on all 
phases of the writing process, modeling the writing of others, and applying 
collaborative learning, writing-to-learn across the curriculum, and computer- 
assisted or interactive learning. These "holistic educational strategies meet the 
instructional needs of all students, visual and analytical" (Sonnier and Fontec- 
chio 1989. 22). 

Let me describe a typical hour in my writing center. At 8 a.m. three students 
wail outside for me to open the door: more appear as the printers and lights 
go on. As they are signing in. teachers of history. French, and biology slip by 
them and head toward computers. Four students move to the tables on the far 
side of the room, begin reading aloud and discussing their papers. Another 
teacher comes in and schedules a writing workshop on double-entry journals 
for her FSL class that is working on research writing. Two more students pick 
up SAT Verbal Skills software and begin working at a computer, taking turns 
responding to the prompts on the monitor. A tutor is conferencing with a 
student on revision techniques, and the four students on the far side are now 
writing lists of similarities and differences in human values in Miller's Death 
af a Salesman and Kafka's "Metamorphosis," Another teacher enters with a 
draft for publication and asks for feedback from me and two other colleagues. 
As the bell rings to end the first class of the day. three students stop by my 
desk to ask whether the Writers Club will meet this week since we've sched- 
uled a student reading for next Tuesday evening. In just one hour, the writing 
center has involved students and facult\ across the curriculum in application 
of several writing/language arts theories. 

As students work through a piece of writing, giving feedback whenever 
needed during the writing process, they develop their own process. Holistic 
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education. Sonnier and Buschner maintain, "provides fertile ground for stu- 
dents to attain positive results" ( 1989. 87). It is in the writing center that they 
have access to one-on-one response whenever they need it — not during the 
time when class meets or their instructor has office hours. In such "a humane 
environment," Ward (1984) contends, "the student is respected as an individ- 
ual, treated with empathy, given encouragement, and expected to achieve" 
(53). 

Kirby and Liner indicate. "The only consistently helpful and effective 
evaluation of student writings conies as the two of you sit down with the piece 
of writing, focusing directly on what's on the page" ( 1981, 201 ) and interact. 
Teachers don't have time to do that at every phase of the writing process with 
every student on every paper Individual students determine their own needs, 
then use the services of the writing center: that is, they do not have to adapt 
to the needs of others. From brainstorming through revision, students and 
faculty use the writing center as a human, academic, and/or evaluative re- 
source. Britton's ( 1975) evaluation of student writing nearly twenty years ago 
indicated that the majority (84 f /J ) of writing done by high school seniors was 
transactional. Although this percentage may be somewhat lower due to the 
increase in w riting-to-learn activities, most college writing does fall into this 
mode as opposed to poetic and expressive writing. Therefore, our students and 
faculty need that critical evaluation of writing (not in the form of a grade) 
intended to communicate or inform. Writing center staffs offer that service as 
part of their regular duties. 

Another important method of working in the affective area and improving 
writing is through modeling. Although the normal means of doing this is to 
follow the writing style of a good published writer, there are other ways of 
modeling in the writing center. For instance, writing decorum may be mod- 
eled. When students see professional educators working on pieces of writing 
in the writing center, they see research and writing in a natural and real 
einironment. They see professionals checking dictionaries and thesauruses, 
questioning their own sentence structure and ideas, asking others' opinions on 
ideas expressed or ways oi approaching a particular text. Such behavior sets 
an example for students and indicates to them that writing and learning are 
important and never end with academic degrees. 

Although literature-based learning and whole language theory are associ- 
ated w ith clcmcntar\ and secondary education classrooms, they also apply to 
writing centers at all levels, and these methods encourage growth in the 
affective domain at all levels, too. Certainly the group using the far side of the 
w riling center in the above scenario base their discussions and peer editing on 
works of literature to help them with thinking, writing, and learning. Chris- 
tenburs and Kelly ( IW) describe how "talking asking and answering ques- 
tions often reveals our thoughts and feelings to us as well as to others" ( I ). 
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Whole language approaches incorporate studies within context across the 
curriculum and beyond aeademia to life experiences, rather than in isolation 
(Goodman 1986). Much of the work that occurs in the writing center docs, in 
fact, involve whole language theory. 

Collaborative learning, one of the controversial ideas to influence educa- 
tion, continues to be one of the most contagious activities in a writing center. 
Within affective environments, students "are able to approach problem situ- 
ations with flexibility and intelligence and to work cooperatively with others" 
(Ornstein and Hunkins 1988. 181). Students and faculty alike ask each other 
questions, bounce ideas or pieces of writing off each other, coauthor texts, and 
share knowledge. One example of collaborative learning is two or more 
people using software at the computer. If they are trying to learn how to use 
the computer with word processing, the parties involved share a common link: 
they all want to get their ideas onto the screen, revised, edited, saved, and 
printed. In the process, faculty and students — honors students and remedial 
ones— all cheer success and suffer failure together. In a sense, the computer 
takes on the role of Whitman's poet as the great equalizer. The advantages of 
collaborative learning include greater achievement (Slavin 1987). greater use 
of reasoning strategies (Roftier and Ogan 1991). development of leadership 
skills (McKeachie 1986). and generation of better ideas than by individuals 
working alone (Slavin 1987). 

With interactive learning, students may also be working collaboratively. 
For instance, consider the students wording with the SAT preparation soft- 
ware. The software itself is interactive in that it directs the students, gives 
them choices, responds to their correct and incorrect choices, and directs them 
to more exercises that reinforce concepts when necessary or to more difficult 
problems. Interactive software or computer-assisted instruction enables the 
computers to adapt instruction to student needs (McKeachie 1986). When 
students work in teams with such software, they learn from each other and 
from the software. The software provides learners with some form of supple- 
mentary and reference material to enable them to review, read further, get a 
quick overview, or gel a deeper view than is obligatory (Romis/owski 1986). 

Writing centers with computers may lend to focus more on the written 
product than on interaction among individuals: however, some have found 
that the computer actually enhances the interaction between writer and tutor 
in this low-risk atmosphere (Fundi 1989). What seems to make the environ- 
ment different from a computer lab is that individuals are nol working in 
isolation: instead, they are working in a comfortable place where people are 
communicating with each other verbally, on screen, and on hard copy. Stu- 
dents and faculty exchange ideas at the computers and critique one another's 
work on monitors. It is a safe place to lake risks with writing and thinking. 
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Affective education includes "aspects of science that consider affective 
meanings in areas like environmental issues" (Beane 11). For instance, one 
physics instructor. Bob Mitchell, participated in a grassroois environ- 
mental/economic issue involving chip mills and the deforestation of Southeast 
Tennessee. By using the writing center as a resource, he learned computer 
skills, organizational skills, and writing skills. In fact, he not only developed 
effective business letters, but he also produced a plethora of documents for 
publication and modelled for students the process of carrying on a national 
and local grassroots movement on a political issue. After getting help on 
revision from staff and guest artists in the writing center, he produced an 
article. "Economies of Chip Mills," which was sent to Senator Al Gore and 
other United States government officials. When asked what he had learned in 
the writing center, Mitchell said. "An awareness of the importance of lan- 
guage in relation to purpose and audience." 

Also, the writing center is indeed a center for writing in all subject areas. 
The three teachers who came into our writing center were writing in languages 
foreign to some of us: French, biology, and history. In an environment which 
encourages learning, the entire writing center staff and the students have an 
opportunity to learn from faculty and students alike. Psycholinguists and 
cognitive psychologists describe writing as "a highly complex act that de- 
mands analysis and synthesis of many levels of thinking" (Graves 1978, 0). 
By working in this low-risk environment, students have an opportunity to 
improve their thinking and learning through writing. Hersey (1984) contends 
that long-term effectiveness is important and that effectiveness has to do with 
students' attitudes at performing their work (the independence and initiative 
students demonstrate al their work). The difference between classroom work 
in this area and work in the writing center is again the environment without 
the teacher who evaluates the student. Martin (1976) found "the most dramatic 
changes in | students' | writing . . . came when teachers moved out of their role 
as examiner and into the role of adult consultant" (214). 

There arc. however, some other ways that this low-risk environment en- 
hances writing, thinking, and learning. The writers meet to share works in 
progress, get feedback from peers and professionals, and give readings for 
others. These students are part of what Frank Smith (1986) calls a Writers 
Club, a group dedicated to writing and a love of the written word. Not only 
do these students have a built-in support system in writing centers, but they 
also have a chance to hear their own words, revise their ideas, and receive 
critical response from interested reader/listeners who are also writers. In some 
institutions, publications such as the literary maga/inc or writing center news- 
letter also play a part in the interaction of students and writing. 

Since each writing center is unique, each reflects its own rich environment. 
For instance, some have a large percentage of returning students who have 
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more experience in the real world to share with younger students and staff; 
others have more ESL students who add rich backgrounds of culture. Many 
ESL students find the writing center helps bridge the affective gap. Montalvo 
< 1989) senses that affective education offers a form of '"caring" on the part of 
the teachers and in the students with the resulting 'pleasure and joy' that 
simply cannot be measured" (43). 

Finally, one of the most exciting concepts associated with writing centers 
is the use of guest artists to focus on various aspects of writing, A few writing 
centers, for instance, actually build guest artists into their annual budgets. 
Some institutions handle this through other departments or schools; but if the 
guest artists are working out of the wriiing center, then the focus is on writing 
at the center. For example, artist Malcolm Childers, who creates etchings and 
poems to accompany them, gave presentations and readings in the writing 
center to show the relationship between the written word and the visual arts. 
Students were invited to examine closely the etchings on display and then the 
artist recited poems that went witli several of his works. Students saw how the 
sounds and images of the words reinforced concepts in the art. The next period 
he spoke to a group of artists and reversed the emphasis. Art majors began to 
see the significance of writing in their work just as writers saw how important 
it was to consider all the senses when writing. Another time, K AL, syndicated 
political cartoonist for the Baltimore Sun. shared some of his cartoons, then 
discussed the difference between written and visual satire. Together, he and 
the students created a political cartoon which he left for display in the writing 
center. Again, the guest artist crossed the line between disciplines. Guest 
artists may include people in professions where they use writing; in other 
words, they present the role of writing in their careers. 

More frequently, guest art i sis include poets, novelists, essayists, editors, or 
technical writers. They may lead workshops, give readings or hold individual 
conferences. Through these affective experiences, students "develop some 
organization of preferences, appreciations, and attitudes on which to act" 
(Beane 8-9). Students begin to feci the importance of writing not only in their 
lives but within the fiber of the institution when such value is given to writing 
in the center. The bonus of using such guest artists is an increase in writing 
for publication and in using the writing center. When such happenings take 
place, students want to be there for both the planned and spontaneous ones! 

Attitudes are hard to assess, but those of us who have become part of a 
wriiing center atmosphere know that this place is full of fertile minds with 
"what ifs." Eisner reminds us, "There can be no affective activity without 
cognition" ( 1981 28). but by maintaining :i positive affective selling, writing 
centers provide rich environments where students and faculty find it easy to 
walk in, sit down, and get down lo writing, thinking, and learning. 
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Relation is rcciprocitv . . . our students teach us. our works form us . . . 
we live in the currents of universal reciprocity. 

-Martin Buhcr. / <uul Thou 

Introduction 

Over the past few years, a very healthy paradigm shift has occurred in our 
profession toward more collaboration. David Bleich (1988) writes, "Any 
literate act is a development of one's implication in the lives of others, and the 
cultivation of literacy always entails psychosocial, ethical, and political prac- 
tice" (67). Writing centers have always been involved in the lives of others. 
Christina Murphy (1991) notes that "students learn how to develop their 
analytical and critical thinking skills through dialogic exchanges with the 
tutor" (238). During the time I have been director of The Writing Place at 
UNC- Wilmington, our center has stressed collaborative efforts and dialogic 
exchanges. We want our staff to become familiar with the truly exciting 
collaborative learning theory and research, and to incorporate that research 
into their practice as consultants. An effective tool for talking precisely about 
dialogic exchanges is to employ some of the language of Martin Bubcr. In our 
work with training consultants to accommodate over 6,400 student appoint- 
ments a sear, we find that there are five Buberian on rents that complement, 
parallel, and help illustrate collaborative theory and practice in very concrete 
terminology. 

Culture Clubs and Burkeun Parlors 

Joseph Trimmer M9X8) divided the thirty-year evolution of writing centers 
into six whimsical "chapters" in his "Story Time: All About Writing Centers." 
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Trimmer notes that most centers began in 1%() as writing workshops where 
recalcitrant faculty helped recalcitrant students clean up their papers. The 
second chapter, which took place about 1965. was the writing lab. where one 
moved from frame to frame in some sort of programmed approach to learning 
about " writing/' Chapter three introduced the writing clinic (circa 1970) 
where underpaid students would help other students clean up their "limiters." 
those major sins such as fused sentences, that would limit a student's grade in 
composition. The fourth chapter, circa 1975. introduced the writing center, 
where revolutionaries whispered process secrets about free writing, drafting, 
and revising, and where they became confused about whether they were to 
help the student or the teacher. Chapter five focused on the learning center of 
the mid-1980s, where, amidst stylish decor and rows upon rows of computer 
terminals, graduate students and faculty mused over fundamental research 
questions. Finally. Trimmer predicts the writing centers of the 1990s might 
head in one of two directions. First, four of the previous five chapters might 
be "written off as heresy and one canonized as the story about writing centers" 
(34). Or centers might become comfortable "Culture Clubs" where center staff 
and clientele are invited to reflect on any of the foci of the previous five 
chapters. Implied in Trimmer's "Culture Club" is a healthy sense of reciprocal 
dialogue that many writing centers see as the heart of their campus mission. 
He underlines this by noting that reflection is critical because it creates both 
conversation and culture (34-5). 

Lunsford (1991) also endorses the importance of reciprocal reflection in 
writing centers in a thought-provoking article entitled "Collaboration, Con- 
trol, and the Idea of a Writing Center." Writing centers have three alternatives 
according to Lunsford. The) can be "Storehouse Centers" (similar to the kinds 
of centers in Trimmer's first three chapters) because they "operate as informa- 
tion stations or storehouses, prescribing and handing out skills and strategies 
to individual learners , . , often usc|ing| 'modules' or other kinds of individu- 
alized learning materials" (4). She argues that in Storehouse Centers "control 
resides in the tutor or center staff, the possessors of information, the currency 
of the Acadeni\" (7). Lunsford 's second alternative is the "Center as Garret" 
(4). Garret Centers arc similar to the centers described in Trimmer's fourth 
chapter because "they see knowledge as interior, as inside the student, and the 
writing center's job as helping students get in touch with this knowledge, as 
a way to find then unique voices, their individual and unique powers" (5). 
Garret Centers "seem to invest power and control in the individual student 
knower, though | Lunsford caulions| such control is often appropriated In the 
tutor/teacher" (7). The kind of collaboration that Lunsford and Kde (1990) 
have advocated for the past six years is problcmali/ed in the first two alterna- 
tives because Storehouse Centers treat knowledge as "eUerior. as information 
to be sought out or passed on mechanically," while Garret Centers view 
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knowledge as "inleriori/ed, solitary, individually derived, individually held" 



Lunsford i dent i lies a third, more optimal, alternative, already brought into 
being on various earn puses as a "Burkean Parlor/* a center for collaboration 
(7). Such a center "place] s| control, power, and authority not in tlu tutor or 
staff, not in the individual student, but in the negotiating group" (8). Lunsford 
even suggests that the center adopt as a motto Hannah Arendfs statement: 
"For excellence, the presence of others is always required" (8). This kind of 
center, similar to Trimmer's "Conversational Culture Club." would operate 
with collaboration as its first principle, "informed by a theory of knowledge 
as socially constructed, or power and control as constantly negotiated and 
shared" (9). 

The Culture Club and the Burkean Parlor are compelling views of the 
writing centers of the 90s; each center offers the kind of reciprocal collabora- 
tion suggested by the epigraph of this piece. As Lunsford (1991) notes, the 
biggest challenge in this kind of center is building a collaborative environment 
• (6). The starting point for writing center directors is in the consultant training 
program, but it does not end there, it must also permeate the day-to-day center 
opera! ion. HI se where. I have argued for a collaborative learning ethos in the 
writing center (MaeLennan 1990), In The Writing Place at UNC-Wilmington. 
we stress an ethos imbued with the theory, practice, and awareness of collabo- 
ration, where effective dialogue and questions nourish within a central inter- 
active helping principle or attitude. In developing such an ethos. I employ 
some of the language of Martin Buber. since his terminology illuminates 
collaborative learning theory and research. The five Buberian concepts that 
we use the most in The Writing Place are I-It. I-Thoiu the narrow ridge, 
relation is reciprocity, and encounter. 

I-It/I-Thou 

Briefly stated. I-It indicates a relationship of separation; I -Thou establishes a 
healthy reciprocal relationship. In his introduction to Bubcr's Between Man 
and Man (1963). Maurice Friedman observes. "I-'lhou and l-It stand in 
fruitful and necessary alternation with each other" (xiv). Friedman makes 
another important distinction in noting: 

The difference between these two relationships is not the nature of the 
object to which one relates, as is often thought. Not e\er> relation with 
an animal or thing is an I -It. The difference, rather, is in the relationship 
if self I Thou is a relationship of openness, directness, mutual it>. and 
presence. . . . I II. in contrast, is the t\pical subject object relationship in 
which one knows and uses other persons ami things without allowing 
Ihcm to exist tor onesell in their uniqueness, (italics mine, \ivi 



(5). 
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In the early 60s. what Trimmer refers to above as writing workshops, 
clinics, and labs may have unknowingly established an I-It relationship with 
clientele because the primary focus was on correcting errors, programmed 
instruction, and fixing "limiters." If students are regarded only in terms of 
development, organization, spelling, or usage problems, an I-It relationship 
may have been established before the consulting session unfolded. An I-Tluui 
relationship can be established when a consultant approaches a session with 
an open, supportive, and helpful frame of mind. We endorse Ronald C. 
Anion's observation: 

/ is the beginning of dialogi c in community, but it is not sufficient. The 
We of communicative exchange must emerge for Bubers version of 
human community to be united. This We embraces the / and the Thou. 
the me and the \ou, iho person and the e\ent with each being accessible 
to ihe other. ( 198ft. I5X> 

In our training program, establishing the kind of accessibility Arnott describes 
begins with our first training session. The first thing we have prospective 
consultants do is to complete the Style Delineator developed by the Mind 
Stvles research of Ciregorc (1985). This research-based sell-analysis instru- 
ment demonstrates a number of important points about how we develop and 
use our own mental qualities. Ciregorc \ key ideas are summarized as follows. 
First, all people perceive and order the universe in particular ways. Second, 
our individual "mind sl\le" depends on how we employ what Ciregorc calls 
the four basic mediation channels: Concrete Sequential (thorough, detailed, 
ordered, practical, and product-oriented). Abstract Sequential (evaluative, 
analytical, concerned with ideas, logical, and research-oriented). Abstract 
Random (sensitive, aesthetic, spontaneous, colorful. nonjudgmenlaL and per- 
son-oriented), and Concrete Random (intuitive, experimental, creative, 
trouble-shooter, risk-laker, innovative, and a practical dreamer). Third, each 
person has the same basic mediation abilities at her/his disposal, making it 
possible for anyone to understand and relate to individuals and environments 
on common ground if we choose. Fourth. be\ond the basic amount of media- 
tion abilities, most of us function best by favoring the one or two channels 
which make us different and special. Fifth, what makes perfect sense to me. 
because of my own individual inclinations, may be totally useless to someone 
else. Sixth, we can either be broadminded and acknowledge and honor 
strengths and weaknesses in ourselves and others, or narrow-minded and 
attend to one point of view. I he former position epitomizes the I-Thou stance, 
while the latter leads to an l-ll stance. Finally, serious self-study promotes not 
onl\ our understanding of our selves, but of others, and our environment. 

The primary value in having consultants complete this inventory early in 
their training is thai the ensuing discussion always reveals the diversity of 
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style preferences amongst ihcni. Also, right from the ouiscl of their training, 
it helps thetn realize thai this divcrsiiy will he presenl in the clientele they 
work with in The Writing Place. This notion of diversity underlines another 
important point of Lunsford's: successful collaboration lies "not only |in| . . . 
reaching consensus but in \aluing dissensits and diversity" (1991. 9). This 
point is also echoed in Buber's notion of the give-and-take necessary in 
effective human communication. 

We have a!wa\s used Gregory's insirutneni because of its accessible lan- 
guage and because the instrument has \alidily and reliability; however, recent 
research suggests some other ways of familiarizing beginning consultants 
with themselves and the diverse audiences they will be collaborating with. 
Scharton and Neuleib (1991) note that each person working in their large 
writing, reading, and study skills center brings their own unique gifts to the 
center. They ulili/e those gills through administration of the Myers-Briggs 
T\pe Indicator (184-204). Kirslen Benson (1990) reports that graduate stu- 
dent tutors develop an understanding of their ow n cognitive abilities and those 
of their students by reading excerpts from William Perry's forms of Intellec- 
tual and Ethical Development In the College Years (24 Mi). Benson wiiles, 
"Perry describes college students as moving f rum a dualist ic viewpoint, 
through awareness of multiplicity and relativism, and finally into commitment 
in relativism*' (27-28). Benson also observes that while Perry's work yields 
insights into middle- to upper-middle class white male's ways of knowing, it 
docs not yield significant insight into the cognitive development of women. 
To compensate for this absence, she uses excerpts from Mary Belcnks. el al. 
(1980) Women's Ways of Knowing in her training program (29). Jean 
Kicdaisch and Sue Dinit/ (1991 ) investigated the relationship between client 
satisfaction and several other variables, including gender. Thc\ discovered 
that female tutors scored significantly higher than males on client satisfaction 
and suggest further case studies looking closely at how gender affects sessions 
(94 95). Keidaisch and Dinit/ cite Joyce Kinkead's case study of male and 
female tutors where "the two females were 'effective questioners' and eonsis- 
lenlls focused on global aspects, the two males 'told' students what to do and 
spent more time on the traditional talk of leaching -outlines, paragraphs, 
punctuation" (qld. in Keidaisch and Dinit/ 95). In light of the findings of 
Luiis ford. Benson. Keidaisch. Dinit/. and Kinkead. we are rethinking the 
relationship between gender and the I Thou relationship in consulting ses- 
sions in The Writing Place. As much as I admire and am influenced by Buber's 
thought, when he wrote about mankind, he usually wrote about tnan kind. 1 
am convinced that all of our training in the writing center must continuously 
he self- reflective and employ current theors and critical perspectives. 

It is critical to the success ol our training program that our consultants 
reeogni/e that successful I -Thou collaboration begins with both a catholic 
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sense of audience and. in Lunslbrd's words, recognition dial "control" in a 
consulting session lies not just with a consultant, or with a student, but in "the 
negotiating group." a third alternative that is similar to what Bubcr referred to 
as the "Narrow Ridge/* 

The Narrow Ridge 

One of the most lucid discussions ol" Buher's narrow ridge takes place in a 
work by A met l I cited earlier: 

A metaphor for the 'narrow ridge' might bo a tightrope walker attempting 
lo keep his or her balance: as he or she leans too tar to one side, 
adjustment must be made and balance regained. The narrow ridge* in 
human communication invokes a balancing ol' one's concern tor self and 
others. One nuisl be open lo the other's viewpoint and willing to alter 
one's position based upon appropriate and just cause, if necessary How- 
ever, as mentioned earlier, being concerned lor oneself and the other does 
not ncccssarik mean a compromise or an acceptance of another's view- 
point. One may accept a compromise or even change to the other's 
viewpoint: such moves are done out of a commitment lo finding the 
'best' principle or solution. (3ft 37) 

In The Writing Place, we sec this kind of give-and-take interaction as being 
most health). The ideal at which we w ant our consultants to aim as consultant 
and client negotiate together is an I -Thou ethos. We see successful collabora- 
tion as the interaction of four elements: ( I ) maintaining a theoretical aware- 
ness. (2) giving to the session. (3) gaining from the session, (4) remaining 
open lo mutual discovery of options. Our most memorable consultations take 
place on the narrow ridge, which, as Arnett points out. embodies a third 
alternative, where both parlies assume a genuine responsibilitv lot each other 
(3ft). Optimal contact on the narrow ridge leads lo another Buberian concept. 
encounter, which 1 will explore later in this paper. 

I see a strong parallel between Boner's narrow ridge and Lunsford's nego- 
tiating group because they articulate the kind of collaboration where power 
and control are shared and negotiated by both parties. Both Bubcr and Luns- 
ford arc concerned with preserving the equality of both parties and valuing 
the relation between both parties as something worthy of respect. Collabora- 
tion ts a reciprocal relationship. Relation, according to Martin Bubcr. is 
reciprocity. 

Relation Is Reciprocity 

In stalling The Writing Place, we look for consultants who wc think w ill value 
the fact that they will learn as much, sometimes more, than they will share 
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wiih clientele. As Bubcr notes, we learn from our students and are Conned by 
our works, and we live in currents of universal reciprocity ( 1970, 67). Emily 
Meyci and Louise Z. Smith (1 C )S7) underscore this point by noting thai 
reciprocal questioning can lead students to examine an assignment's key 
question, to determine some boundaries for an acceptable response, and to 
pinpoint the question the student draft answers (100). Alter reading through 
the transcript in Meyer and Smith, our future consultants role-play the act of 
reciprocal questioning. Therefore, familiarity with Bubcr \ tripartite defini- 
tion of communication is an important part of our early training sessions. In 
writing about communication in Between Man and Man. Bubcr notes: 

1 know three kinds. There is genuine dialogue - no matter whether spo- 
ken or silent - where each of the participants really has in mind the other 
or others in their present and particular being and turns io them with the 
intention of establishing a living mutual relation between himself and 
i hem. fhe re is technical dialogue, which is prompted solely by the need 
of object! \c understanding. And there is monologue disguised as dia- 
logue, in which two or more men. meeting in space, speak each with 
himself in strangely torturous and circuitous ways and yet imagine they 
have escaped the torment of beimi thrown back on their own resources. 
(19) 

Arnett (l l )8o) notes that all of these forms of communication have, indeed, 
their place in modern society: however, genuine dialogue is never com- 
manded, but invited. This "relationship-centered communication that is 
sensitive to what happens to both self and other approaches dialogic commu- 
nication" (7). The next step in our training program is showing how Bubcr *s 
thought is reflected in collaborative theory and practice. 

We read and discuss John Trimbur's ( 19S5) essay. "Collaborative Learning 
and Teaching Writing," noting how Bubcr \ ideas about dialogue and relation- 
ships interact with the origins, theory and current practices of collaborative 
learning. Our training sessions also include having consultants complete and 
discuss the Murray Card Activity that appears in Thomas J. Rcigstad's and 
Donald McAndrcw \ Training Tutors for Writing Conferences (I l )S4). Role 
playing in this activity pragmatically illustrates how a reciprocal relationship 
can be instituted at every stage of the composing process by remaining open 
to another's viewpoint and altering your own position when it leads to more 
effective collaboration. Bubcr would call this "negotiating on the narrow 
ridge/' 

Our instructional libtary contains a comprehensive selection of composi- 
tion and writing centct journals. We are always on the lookout for critical 
articles that underscore Buberian collaboration. I ; or example, two recent 
"must read" articles were l.unsford and Iule's "Rhetoric in a New Key: 
Women and Collaboration" (I WO) and Jane Tompkins' "Pedagogy of the 
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Distressed" (1900), An article that will be added this semester is the Lunsford 
article thai I ha\e referred to throughout this piece. All of these articles 
effectively reinforce Buberian notions of dialogue, reciprocity, and the narrow 
ridge. 

We introduce a final Buberian concept in our training sessions by noting 
two critical points made by Pamela Vermes in Ruber (19X8). an excellent 
introduction to the life and thought of Martin Buber, First, that relation always 
entails reciprocity in the life of genuine dialogue. Our consultants constantly 
tell us that one of the most rewarding aspects of working in The Writing Place 
is the feeling that they are learning more than the student writer. That kind of 
reciprocal relationship does not take place unless flexibility merges with 
active listening, questioning, and responding. Second, relation sometimes 
leads to encounter (40-41 ). 

Kncounter 

Vermes points out that while Buber considered relation an attitude of mind, or 
a psychological stage, encounter was an event, something that happens (42). 
She goes on to stale that "encounter represents the high peak of relational life. 

the lightning Hash which suddenly illumines the way the coming together 

into existential communion of two 1\ and two ThouV (43). One might even 
equate encounter w ith Maslow \ idea of a "peak experience:' 

One of m\ own most vivid experiences with an encounter occurred several 
\ears ago. A student w ho I w ill call James had been assigned an I-Search paper 
h\ one of our Fnglish instructors and he was my last appointment on a Friday 
afternoon. James was a student-athlete, and. I must admit. I began stcrcolxp- 
ing him as * .m as he walked into our writing center. He said that he had no 
idea what topic he wanted to explore. During the earl\ stages of our session. 
1 found out that he had played high, school football and basketball. Football 
was his lavorite sport, but his basketball talent had brought him to our school. 
Wc spent most of the session dredging up and then rejecting various sports 
topics. James wasn't interested in becoming a professional athlete, coach, 
trainer, sports reporter or announcer. It was late in an early fall afternoon, the 
weekend loomed ahead of both of us. we were both tired and perhaps even a 
bit frustrated. My own altitude was more 1-It than l-Thou. and 1 sensed that 
James prohahlx fell the same way I suggested another appointment early the 
follow ing v eek. 

As lie was packing up to leave, and 1 was completing his reporting form, 
he casuall\ mentioned that he was going to attend a high school football game 
that mght. lie added that while he really had enjoved pla\ing high school 
football, he hated to wear the generic, drab uniforms his team had worn for 
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\oars. He compared diem to Penn Slate's, saying that his team didn't even 
have a logo on their helmets. James mentioned something that had not come 
out during our session together. Namely, that he had been interested in draw- 
ing since his elementary school years. In high school, he had enjoyed sketch- 
ing and drafting. He had even approached his coach with an idea for a helmet 
logo for the team hut his idea had been rejected. For the next thirty minutes, 
our comersalion moved into a general discussion of NFL teams, their respec- 
tive uniforms and team logos. I also shared with James that when I was a high 
school student, during the pro-TV \ears. most teams did not even have logos 
on their helmets. We both seemed to realize we were on to something and we 
continued our comersalion. An idea for his l-Search topic occurred to both of 
us simultaneously. How did team logos evolve in the NFL? The major part of 
our collaborate efforts. \ might add. occurred after we had completed our 
formal consulting session. As Ken Maerorie (l l )SS) writes, a topic had se- 
lected the w riter (62). However, the topic was not James's idea, nor my idea, 
ii was a collaborative idea. 

Something sparked both of us that late afternoon to continue our comersa- 
lion long after our consulting session had "official!}" ended. Mv own reflec- 
tions on that afternoon are that once we had worked through an early l-lt 
relationship with James's half hearted attempts to decide on a topic and my 
initial siereot\ping of him. we moved gradually into a shared I-Thou relation- 
ship on the narrow ridge where we negotiated the dimensions of the problem, 
articulating ii in a reciprocal, give-and-take basis. Our eventual discovery of 
the topic makes me certain That what we experienced is what Bubcr refers to 
as an encounter. Our conversation leading up to and immediately after the 
topic occurred to us was animated, energizing, and an hour had transpired 
after our consulting session official!) ended. 

1 w orked w ith James several other limes as he shaped his paper and we both 
learned a lot from it. FrequcntU. I have regretted the fact that I did not ask him 
for a copy of his paper. I do remember James discovered that the Los Angeles 
Rams were the first team to use a logo, the result of a player painting rams 
horns on his practice helmet and management liking the idea. He also learned 
that the Cleveland Browns to this day do not have a helmet logo, although 
during the late l l )5(K the player's number appeared on the side of the helmet. 
James also thought that the tiger stripes that envelop the entire Cincinnati 
Bengals' helmet was one of the more innovative designs. 1 also recall he was 
critical of the New Fngland Patriots' logo (a football center dressed in colonial 
ga'b ready to hike the ball), suggesting instead of that "busy" design, the 
Patriots could convey the same connection by merely using a three-cornered 
hat. His pctsonal aesthetic favorites were the lone star of the Dallas Cow boys 
and the horseshoe design of the Baltimore/Indianapolis Colts because both 
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wore models of classic simplicity. James even visited die Pro Football Hall of 
Fame in Canton, Ohio, during Fall Break that year. 

Conclusion 

I ha\c outlined what James learned during his I -Search— a legitimate question 
is: What did I learn and what did it tell me about Buberian currents in the 
writing center? I learned that the fatigue factor can move one toward an I-It 
relationship, because that is exactls how I fell when I first met James. That 
lesson translated into providing periodic scheduled breaks for consultants, no 
matter how busy things gel in the writing center. Having my own precon- 
ceived notions about topics thai would interest student-athletes punctured was 
another painful lesson. Like the male tutors mentioned above in Kinkead\ 
research. I was telling when I should have been listening. I also learned the 
power of relation being reciprocal when James and I engaged in collaborative 
dialogue about a topic that niulualls interested us. James also taught me a 
lesson in popular culture. While I had long been a football fan. I never had 
c\en remote!) considered the aesthetic nature of logos, or that they could be 
read as scmiological codes. As a matter of fact, perhaps the most important 
Ihhg we both learned was. as Macrorie (19KK) obsencs. that the search 
becomes exciting w hen it means something to you (56). The excitement ol the 
search. I would argue, is the kc> indicator that a writing center consultation 
has moved hevond an I -Thou relationship to the encounter stage. 1 don't even 
consider the topic of team logos idiosyncratic anymore, as I did during the 
early stages of working with James. The other day. w hen brow sing through a 
local bookstore. I noted Marc Okkonen's Baseball [informs of the Twentieth 
( enturw an exhaustive!} researched. o\crsi/ed volume of lull-color detailed 
drawings of ever) uniform worn by all of the major league teams in baseball, 
complete with team logos. 

In sunimar). my work with James suggested possible stages of a writing 
center consultation These stages, reflected in the language of Martin Buber. 
l-ll (depersonalization). Meeting on the Narrow Ridge (establishing a recip- 
rocal relationship). I -Thou (a successful collaboration), and Fncounler (both 
parlies arc changed as a result of the consulting session). My experience 
with .lames suggests a number of implications for further research. I am 
interested, for instance, in determining whether the Buberian framework is 
e\ idetit in other sessions with other consultants. Another area that interests me 
is the role gender pla\s in successful consultations Also, what role does 
learning style play in w riting center consultations? Finally, does the w ork of 
oilier writers/philosophers suggest alternative frameworks for writing center 
collaboration'/ 
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Postscript 

Man in Buber's writing is prolific. Maurice Friedman's bibliography in The 
Library of Living Philosophers volume The Philosophy of Martin Bithcr runs 
37 pages (74 c )--tX6). Additionally, the thirty descriptive and critical essays in 
the same volume examine Buber's philosophy and its influence on aesthetics, 
education, theology, politics, history, natural science, psychotherapy, and sev- 
eral philosophical currents (41-686). Let me suggest a less daunting task by 
recommending three volumes which are both accessible and elucidating. 
Walter Kaufman \ translation of Buber's / aiulThou is one that I have returned 
to for over twenty years. It contains a comprehensive prologue by Kaufman 
and is an excellent translation. For an overview of Buber's life and thought, 
Pamela Vermes \ brief volume Bithcr is highly recommended because it 
contains the most cogent explanations of the five Buberian concepts this essay- 
has explored. Another book that explores the implications of Buber's philoso- 
phy on the field of communications is one that I ha\c also cited throughout 
this piece. Ronald C\ Arnett's Communication atnl Community: Implications 
of Martin Bnher's Dialogue. This book, like so many other translations of 
Buber. contains an excellent foreward by Maurice Friedman, whose lucid 
introductions, readable translations, and comprehensive biographies have 
been indispensable to my understanding of how Buber's thought shapes my 
own life as an educator. 
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UnivcTMiy of North Carolina-Charlotte 

Consider iho following case. The paper that appears below was written by a 
freshman in response to the assignment, "Write about someone who means a 
great deal to you": 

Ms Grandma Connie is sist> eight sears old. It is lunm I never think 
ol nor in terms of age. When 1 took at her I do not notice the w rinkles or 
gre> 1* an - she does not ha\e nuieh gi;r hair any was. though she does 
possess the most calm and understanding grey eyes a grandmother could 
hau\ 

Once she beat m\ I'M teen ■> ear-old brother at arm -wrestling, disgrac- 
ing him in front ol his huddics. 

She lives hs liersell'. now that Grandpa is gone, in a hig house that he 
built himself some thirls odd years ago. Sometimes she will complain 
about whs Grandpa put a w iiulow here or whs he did not put a door there. 
Then she will get quiet like she is remembering when dies svere here 
together and first mo\ ing into their own new house with a door where a 
w indow should be. 

Before typing a final copy of her paper, the student decides to bring her draft 
to the writing center. It is her first visit. She hands the draft to a tutor and asks, 
"What do sou think? What should I do now?" 

How legitimate would it be considering the argument that students 
should "own" the texts they write- for the tutor to return the student's ques- 
tions: "What do you think 0 What do you svant to do now"? What if the student 
unconditionally surrenders the autonomy offered her. saying. "No fair! You're 
the tutor, it doesn't matter what / think." Do we run the risk of playing "hot 
potato" with authority over the text? Do we damage our credibility- and that 
of the writing center ■ if we do not oiler pointed suggestions for improve- 
ment > l:\actls who should control the tutorial session? 

Let Ms now assume that the tutor chooses to be less directive. Through the 
use ol guiding questions, the tutor wants to lead the student to examine her 
choices. So. the tutor asks. *Ms there am part ol this paper that sou would base 
deseloped more if you had had the lime?" (kindly implying that lack of lime. 
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rather than an\ other considerations, led to what the tutor perceives as an 
underdeveloped paper). And what if the student does not say. as the tutor 
might have hoped. "Well. I guess 1 don't sa\ much in the second paragraph"? 
What if. instead, she says. "Well. I know I wouldn't change the second 
paragraph, the way it just makes a statement and then gets out of the w ay"? Is 
it okay to disagree with such a minimalist point of view? And would that 
simply be a disagreement between peers? Or does the tutor's authority, based 
on his or her presumed knowledge about descriptive detail, paragraph devel- 
opment, etc.. upset any equality of opinion between tutor and client? 

Finally let us assume that the student comes to the w riting center only after 
her instructor has returned the paper w ith a grade of "D" and a note saying. 
"This isn't college-level writing. Go to the writing center." Assume that 
another note comes to the tutor from the instructor saying. "Help this student 
understand writing expectations in college: iniroduction-ihesis-developnient- 
support." What if the tutor feels that such advice is wrong, that the piece w ill 
lose something! — its artlessness. its ingenuous voice — if those directions are 
followed? Should the tutor go against what instinct or training suggest and 
follow the instructor's orders? Does the tutor have any autonomy? 

The discussion that follows ma\ not oiler many concrete answers to the 
questions raised here. It should, however, provide a fresh perspective from 
which to consider those questions, and a theoretical framework upon which 
possible solutions can be worked out. Thai perspective and framework draw 
upon work done in the field of medical ethics during the past twenty-five 
\ears. Medical ethics is the process of reasoning that health care professionals 
use to decide what is right, or what ought to be done, for the physical 
well-being of their patients and society Entrusted with the intellectual well- 
being of our clients and the institutions we serve, writing center tutors can 
benefit from examining the ethical principles which often inform medical 
decision-making. 

I began this chapter In "presenting a case." an acti\it\ engaged in daily by 
physicians. 1 should confess, at this point, to considerable discomfort in so 
clinicalK presenting the w riter of "My Grandma Connie" as a patient to be 
discussed in a hospital mortalits -and-morbidits session. Not long ago, how- 
ever, it was common to speak of writing instruction using medical metaphors 
and models. Writing centers were called lohs or clinics. Writers were diag- 
nosed and remedies were prescribed. Tutors emerged from tutorials as interns 
did from surgery: sweating, talking a writing-center equivalent of doctor talk: 
but instead ol deviated scplums. they dealt with bifurcated propositions, with 
Li interterence rather than bowel obstructions. Tutors became the Emergency 
Medical Technicians of the university specializing in "Crisis Intervention in 
the Writing Center" (Ware 1 1 >N(>). and prioritizing concerns through "Triage 
Tutoring" (Hayncs 10SS). Perhaps it was thinking along these lines that led 
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Richard Lanham ( l c )79) to recommend a "paramedic method" for eliminating 
"lard,"* or wordiness, from writing (a procedure which I suppose could be 
thought of as a writing center equivalent of liposuction). 

Of course, it should not take long for those of us employed in writing 
centers to recogni/e the limitations of medical metaphors as they apply to out- 
work. Despite w hat desperate students tell us. we know that getting an "A" on 
a term paper, or mastering subject/verb agreement, is not a life-or-death 
situation. Despite what cynical instructors tell us, we know that student 
writing is not a condition, a disease to be cured. Students coming to the 
writing center arc not patients, a word synonymous with "invalid" and "suf- 
ferer." Tutors are not physicians: they swear no oaths to Mina Shaughnessy or 
Ken BruH'ee: their fee scale for consultation differs radically from that of a 
radiologist or neurosurgeon. 

As Mike Rose has cogentls pointed out, an "atomistic, medical model of 
language |and language learning) is simply not supported by more recent 
research in language and cognition" (IWO. 210). In a recent (IWI) article. 
Diane Stel/er Morrow has also identified the limitations of comparing medi- 
cal practice to writing instruction. She cites Stephen and Susan Judy, who 
suggest such comparisons lead to "a pessimistic, even fatalistic, view of the 
student as learner." and Muriel Harris ( P>86). who has aptly noted that "the 
goal of the writing teacher is instructional, not therapeutic" (219). Writing 
from a unique position of being both physician and writing center tutor. 
Morrow docs recogni/e. however, the potential value of thinking about what 
goes on in writing centers in medical terms. Such recognition is based upon 
certain similarities in the relationships between doctors and patients and tutors 
and clients, relationships in which. Morrow observes, "expectations are not 
quite so fixed as perhaps they once were" (2I C )). 

r ; or the past several years, there has been a rising interest in ethics in the 
w riling center, especially issues of empowerment, tutorial authority, and client 
autonomy. Rmirc sessions at professional conferences have been devoted to 
the subject, offering presentations w ith such titles as "Authority and Collabo- 
rati\e Learning/* "Authority, (lender, and Tutors." "Notions of Authority in 
Peer Writing Conferences," and "Power Play: The Use and Abuse of Power 
Relationships in Peer Critiquing." This interest in writing center ethics is 
reflected In the National Writing Centers Association's awarding of two 
recent annual best article awards to works focusing upon ethical issues: John 
Ttimbur's "Peer Tutoring: A Contradiction in Terms?" ( l c )S7) and Irene Lurk is 
Clark's "Collaboration and Kthics in Writing Center PcdagogC" ( l c )8N). While 
writing center professionals were turning more attention toward ethical issues 
imolving tutor-client relationships, members of the medical community were 
growing more concerned about ethical issues that centered upon doctor-pa- 
tient relationships. Prom the literature emerging out ol those concerns come 
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such lilies as "Respecting Autonomy: The Struggle Over Rights and Capaci- 
ties" (Kalz). "Moral Problems in the Medical Worker-Paiient Relationship* 
(McConnell). "The Refutation of Medical Paternalism" (Goldman 1983), and 
"Ethical Dilemmas for Nurses: Physicians' Orders versus Patients' Rights" 
(Mappes 1983). 

Morrow has suggested that one reason for ihe rising interest in ethical 
issues — especially those involving power relationships— among doctors and 
writing instructors is that "both professionals are moving assay from a tradi- 
tion of authority to one of guide or co-learner" (228). 1 found these concerns 
converging two years ago when, as Director of Composition. I received from 
a firsi-sear instructor an already graded paper on William Carlos Williams's 
short story. "The Use of Force." Some excerpts from that paper, which 1 
reproduce unedited, follow: 

William Carlos Williams story. The I se of Force, kind of reminded 
me of the mo\ie The F.xorcist. which siaws Linda Blair, as Reagan. 
Mathilda and Linda Blair were very much alike. They both knew some- 
thing was wrong with them hut were afraid to let somebody help them. 
Just so happens the persons trying to help them were doctors. In Reagan's 
case there were doctors and priests involve. ... 

In both cases it seems like the doctors are fighting a never ending 
battle and are reads to gisc up. Mathilda's doctor \s us just as determine 
to examine her. as she was determined that he wasn't. In Reagan's case 
the doctors did give up because her problem was over their heads, Thai's 
when ihe priest took over. 

Howe\er, Mathilda's doctor finally got to examine her throat and 
Reagan's priest finally drove the devil out of her, Mathilda was still 
furious because the doctor had overpowered her. but when the priest 
drove the devil out of Reagan she didn't remember u thing. 

1 don't know whs I chose the lixorcist to compare with The Use ol 
Force because The Fxorcist scared the living hell out of me, I know whs. 
because The Fxorcist was a perfect example of a child in need of help 
but was determined not to let anyone help her, . . . 

The instructor had given this paper a "D-" and sought from me some 
confirmation of her judgment that the paper's content and style were "not 
appropriate or satisfactory for a formal essay." Overw helmed by the organiza- 
tional problems and surface errors of a member of what Rose has called 
"America's educational underclass/' this instructor also fell thai her student 
violated rules of academic propriety by her use of colloquial diction and her 
decision to compare Williams's slurs to a scnsalionalistic film. She wrote to 
the student: "Though I would not have approved of this topic. I have to give 
sou credit for originality. ... II' you had come for our scheduled conference. 
I could base helped you with sour topic." 

As you may recall. "The I'se of Force" is a stors about a doctor who 
suspects that his patient, a frightened s cuing girl named Mathilda, has ihph 
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thcria. The doctor exorcises his authority — granted to him by his medical 
knowledge — to force the child's mouth open so he can examine her throat. All 
of this is done at considerable cost to Mathilda: she is injured during the 
examination, her privacy is invaded, her trust is shattered. Nonetheless, she is 
I'mind to have diphtheria, and her life is probably saved as a result of the 
doctor's persistence in examining her. 

What is crucial to us here is the doctor's justification for compromising his 
patient's autonomy: "The damned little brat must be protected against her own 
idiocy, one says to one's self at such times. Others must be protected against 
her. It is a social necessity" (208). Were these the only motives, the doctor 
might have appeared justified, but there would not have been much of a story. 
Williams has the doctor reveal yet another set of motives: k \ . . the worst of it 
was that I too had got beyond reason. 1 could have torn the child apart in my 
own fury and enjoyed it. It was a pleasure to attack her. My face was burning 
with it 4 " (207-208). Later, the doctor admits that it is not so much social 
necessity. "But a blind fury, a feeling of adult shame, bred of a longing for 
muscular release" (208) that are his operatives. 

Keeping the issues of 'The Use of Force' 4 in mind, let us now turn to 
something less dramatic, but no less serious. Do tutors have the right to 
compromise their clients 4 autonomy, their opportunities for self-determina- 
tion? In the interests of "social necessity" (i.e.. to maintain university stand- 
ards and protect academic society from what may be thought of as student 
"idioc\ "). can tutors act on w hat they perceive to be their clients' best interests 
(as did the doctor in "The Use of Force") and assume authority over their 
clients' texts? Are tutors expected to coerce the writer of "My Grandma 
Connie" into developing her second paragraph? Is the situation any different 
if tutors subtly lead her into making the choice to expand that paragraph? Must 
a tutor —w ho may be fully aware of the problems undcrprepared writers have 
in what David Bartholomae (l c )85) calls "inventing the university 4 ' (i.e.. 
imagining and attempting to reproduce academic discourse) — follow an in- 
structor's orders and convince the w riter of "The Use of Force" paper that a 
comparison w ith The Exorcist is inappropriate? What if thai tutor suspects that 
the instructor s rejection of the student's topic is somehow related to her 
anno\ancc about a missed conference? What about cases of L| or second-lan- 
guage in^rference? One tutor, faced w ith a Vietnamese refugee's paper, w rote 
that she w as having problems forcing herself to point out errors: "Don't tell 
me I'm doing a sentimental dance around the issue. I know it. But doesn't the 
error of second language give the essay a quality, a sense of 'heart.' that would 
somehow be lost in the Americanization of the language?" 

In encouraging the substitution of our discourse for the student's, we are 
potential l> erasing at least [nut of that student's identity some ol his or her 
authentieitN in order to meet the demands of the institution. And often we 
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do so without ever consulting honestly with the student: 'Must write the paper 
this way: this is how it is done here!" In their perceived roles as authorities, 
even those tutors with the best of intentions lake control of what Nancy Allen 
( 19X6) calls the "Truth of a paper" (4) and compromise whatever a writer may 
have intended. 

Were peer tutors and others who intervene in the writing processes of 
others to swear an oath like the one physicians once swore to Hippocrates, that 
oath might draw heavily upon the ethical principle represented below: 

The i1ij!iiil> ot the person commands us to respect individual persons. 
. . . This means ihal one human hcinii. precisely as human, does not and 
should not have power over another human hein\> This means that 
iiuli\ iduals shall not coerce others or limit their activities or impose their 
will on others. Pa en societ) and its instrument, the government, must 
respect the freedom and pri\ac\ of individuals and can interfere onh 
when it is necessars to protect others or for very serious and overriding! 
social concerns. 

. . A little reflection will re\ea1 the fact that neither law\ers, e1crg\ ■ 
men. teachers, dot tors, or nurses ha\e a right to interfere with individuals 
or foice their opinions on them, or e\en to act on a person's hehall 
without permission. . . . Specialized knowledge, even a license to prac 
lice, does not authorize professionals to control an\ aspect of another's 
lile. or to limit the freedom of others, Kiarrctt. Naillie. and Oarrclt P)X l ). 
27 ?S) 

The principle identified here, autonomy, will inform nearly all the discussion 
that follows, 

The central principle of autonomy in contemporary medical ethical theorv 
comes as a reaction to utilitarian ethics which "locales lightness and 
wrongness in the consequences of our behavior" (Arras and Hunt 19X3. 7) and 
has a "tendeno to regard the individual as little more than a recipient of good 
and e\il" (Miller 19X3. 64). In conirasi to utilitarianism. Kantian, or dcon- 
tological. ethics holds thai "the principles governing our behavior are of 
utmost importance" (Arras and Hunt 19X3. 7). According to Bruce Miller, the 
primac) granted to the principle of autonomy in Kantian theory provides 
"firm ground to resist coercion and ils less forceful, but mote pervasive 
cousins: manipulation and undue influence. It also provides a warrant for 
treating a person's own choices, plans, and conception of sell' as general!) 
dominant over what another believes to be in that person's best interest" 
( 19X3. 64). 

Any el forts made to abrogate an individual's autonomy may be considered 
paternalism, which the OKI) defines as "government as by a father; the 
attempt to . . . regulate the life of a nation or community in the same wa\ as a 
father does |lor| his children." James Childress has noted. "Because the term 
paternalism is se\ linked, il is not wholly felicitous" (19X3. IS), lie would 
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prefer I he more gender-inclusive term parenfalistn, but such a term has yet to 
appear in the literature of medical ethics. In medical practice. 

Paternalism centers on the notion that the physician- -either by virtue of 
his or her superior knowledge or by some impediment incidental to the 
pallet: \ experience of illness- has better insight into the best interests 
of the patient than does the patient, or that the physician s obligations are 
such that he is hampered to do what is medical I) good, even if it is not 
"good" in terms of the patient's own \alue system. (Pelligrino and 
Thoniasma IVXX, 7) 

There are essentially two forms of paternalism: Strong paternalism "consists 
in overriding the competent wishes and choices of another" and Weak pater- 
nalism consists of acting on behalf of someone who. for some reason, "is not 
afforded the full possibility of free choice" (Pellegrino and Thoniasma 7). 

It N fairly common to see both physicians and writing center tutors engag- 
ing in some form of weak paternalism. Such conduct is no doubt activated by 
the principle of beneficent r. doing good for others. In their efforts to serve 
patients and students, doctors and tutors see it as their obligation to help others 
further their important and legitimate interests" (Bcauchamp and Childress 
l l )4). And. acting upon the principle of beneficence, physicians and 
tutors may sometimes feel justified in abrogating their clients' autonomy. On 
these grounds. Bernard Cierl and Charles Culver ( I97 c )) argue that it is okay 
to "violate a moral rule" by interfering with another person's autonomy for 
that person's own xt*od (2). 

It is difficult, however, to ascertain whether anyone acts solely, or even 
primarily, out of beneficence. As Childress observes, frequently "the claim to 
be doing good for others masks the agent's real motives, such as self-interest" 
(I 1 )). In the case of the doctor in " The Use of Force" it w as "adult shame' '—the 
desire not to be challenged and defeated by a child —that motivates him. He 
reflects. "1 tried to hold myself down but I couldn't, I know how to expose a 
throat for inspection" (207). Similar motivations exist in the w riling center, as 
Morrow points out: "1 knew how to write and students would be coming to 
the writing center to learn how to write. They needed advice and I would be 
able to give it. . . . Medicine, like teaching, has a long tradition of the profes- 
sional as authority" (223. 227). In the writing center, especially among novice 
tutors, there is often the irresistible urge to play --not doctor — but professor. 
It is. as Kay Satre and Valerie Trait b have suggested, a "dynamic whereby 
those who have been put down by a system attempt to gain power by adopting 
the mode and guise of authority" ( 10SS. 5). If the doctor knows how to expose 
throats, tutors know how to undangl modifiers. And. if they have read Don 
Murray's Write to Learn (1 C ) C )(M. they know all about writing about grand- 
mothers, and they ate just waiting for a fresh client upon whom to foist that 
knowledge. 
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In addition to the difficulty of acting upon any principle that can be 
identified as being sold) in another's best interests, there is the problem of 
"the absence of shared beliefs about what is good for persons and what they 
really need*' (Childress I 1 )). It is a problem that surfaces anytime we hand n 
group of writing tutors a student paper and ask for consensus about what 
keigslad and McAndrew ( 1984) call high-order and low-order concerns (11- 
!<)). Not all tutors at my university's writing center fell that the second 
paragraph of "Grandma Connie" needed further work. And not all tutors were 
content about persuading the writer of "The Use of I ; orce" paper into dropping 
the comparison w ith The Kxorcist. On this matter, one tutor. Stephen CriswelL 
wrote: • 

I think that the student had at least a genu of an idea in his/her compari- 
son o! the Williams stor\ to the movie the student saw in both stories 

a child struggling against authority 

It might be that the student would evcniualh drop The i:.\orci\t part 
of the paper, or reduce it to a ver\ brief mention. Rut the removal of that 
part of the paper should be the student's decision part of his/her proc- 
ess. When the tutor axes that part of the paper, it seems to me that the 
tutor is sort of culling off the student writer's ideas in progress. It seems 
like this writer still needs to work through his/her anabsis of the Wil- 
liams story and that he/she is using the comparison to do that. The tutor 
should allow thai process to happen and let the L\<>rci\t part of the paper 
lade naturally Telling the student to lose it seems to artificially put the 
writer where the tutor wants him/her. 

Apparently Stephen feels that the paternalistic intervention recommended by 
some of his colleagues in part to accommodate the writing instructor's 
comment that the paper topic w as inappropriate— would be counterproductive 
in this particular case. 

There are those who might justify such paternalism on grounds other than 
beneficence, l or example. lhe\ could propose grounds which the doctor in 
" The I'se of Force" identified as "social necessity": . . one is justified in 
restricting a person's freedom in order to prevent injur} or harm to oilier 

specific non-consenting individuals |or in order lo| prevent impairment 

of institutional practices and systems that arc in the public interest" by such 
behaviors as ta\ evasion, contempt of court, or other actions that "weaken 
public institutions" (McConnell 1 C )K2.64 -fS5). 

Keeping such justification of paternalistic intervention in mind, it may be 
useful to raise the question, "With whom are w riting center tutors collabora- 
tors: their student clients or the institution that emplo\s them? Can it be 
hoihV In medicine, physicians w ho sttll believe in upholding the Hippocratic 
oath seem to favor the institution since they swear "to live my life in partner- 
ship with him |who has taught me|" ( McConnell 207), Frequently in tutorial 
practice, though no oaths are sworn, we reveal allegiance to the institution by 
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compromising the aulonomv til" s'adent writers. That is, with little or no 
consultation with those writers, tutors compel them to adopt the language of 
academic discourse, presumably to prevent actions that "weaken public insti- 
tutions.'* actions such as using contractions cm* one-sentence paragraphs, writ- 
ing literal) analyses in the first person, or comparing "classic" texts with 
those of questionable merit. 

Such paternalistic practice, whether consciously intended or not, leads 
writing tutors to act as gatekeepers for the university. They assume postures 
that Mina Shaughnessy (1981) lias identified as Guarding the Tower: "the 
teacher is in one way or another concentrating on protecting the academy 
(including himself) from the outsiders, those who do not seem to belong in the 
community of learners/* or Converting the Natives: carrying "the technology 
of advance .1 literacy to the inhabitants of an underdeveloped country'* (63- 
64). Such postures lead to a kind of mentality whereby writing center cli- 
ents -by virtue of their allegedly diminished knowledge (after all. most of 
them are onlv freshmen!) ■ are considered as individuals whose decision- 
making competence can be compromised, for their own protection (we want 
them to pass, don't we'.') and that of society 

In a discussion of medical ethics. Samuel Shuman identifies attitudes 
similar to those expressed above as a form of colonialism: 

Among peers. even ihose who attenipi to influence one another's cloci 
sioii making, there is no colonialism; in the colonial relationship, be ii 
benc\oleni or malevolent, the keepers and the kept are not peers because 
the latter can ne\er f reels make their own decisions. . . . Lnglishmen in 
the last ecu tins and earlier in this century justified their colonialism hv 
arguing and e\en belies ing that llies were bringing the benefits of white 
civilization to primitive people. In modern medical practice, one finds 
similar sell serving declarations, which purport lo justify socieiv s right 
to compromise the decision-making autonoms of patients. (75 70) 

Shuman \ observations apply lo problems attending any collaborative ef- 
fort in the writing center. Collaboration is in danger of dissolving anytime a 
tutor imposes his or her ss ill upon a client, or when a client surrenders his ot- 
her ss ill to the tutor. The latter situation is no less common in tutoring than in 
medicine: patients often direct their doctors lo make all the decisions, to do 
ss hates er thev think is best. Thev vield. in other words, lo what lias been called 
the "despotism of the expert" (Appelbaum. Lid/, and Meisel 1987. 28). 
Likewise, in the writing center, as Morrow notes, "most students begin b\ 
assuming that the tutor is in charge; most students come into the session 
taking a passive role*' (221). Neither patient nor student demonstrates any 
desire lo become a "knowledgeable participant" (Appelbaum, Lid/, and 
Meisel tx) in their tespeciise health care or development as writers. In such 
situations, physicians and tutors may justify the adoption of paternalism on 
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behalf of passive palients or students, using the argument that, "with the 
development . . . of his rational powers, the individual in question will accept 
our decision on his behalf and agree with us that we did the best thing for him" 
(Childress 26). But, as an\ browbeaten patient or student can testify, this form 
of acceptance is, like a forced confession, highly suspect. 

There may be a way out of some of the ethical dilemmas posed here, a wa\ 
that guards against the use of force no matter how benevolently intended. The 
solution I propose derives from the principle of informed consent. In medi- 
cine, this principle posits that "decisions about the medical care a person w ill 
receive, if any, are to be made in a collaborative manner between patient and 
plnsician" (Appelbaum, Lid/., and Meisel 12). Moreover, the implementation 
of the practice of informed consent is seen as both "a central duty of health 
care professionals and as a right of patients" (Appelbaum, Lid/, and Meisel 
26). C turret t. Baillie, and Garrett (1989) note that the following conditions 
must be present in order lot informed consent to take place; 

1 1 1 The patient . . . must be competent or ha\e decision-making ca- 
pacity ... Decisionmaking capacilv is the patient's ability to make 
choices thai reflect an understanding and appreciation of the nature and 
consequences of one's actions and ol alternative actions, and to evaluate 
them in relation to a person's preferences and priorities. 

|2| Competence requires not only the ability to understand the conse- ' 
queuces of one's decisions, bin freedom from coercion and such undue 
influence that would sitbslaniiall> diminish the freedom of the patient. 

\y \ The health care professional . . . must ha\c provided the neccssar> 
information and made sure that it was understood. . . . (There is| an 
obligation to initially communicate and not merely an obligation to 
spout facts. A recital of all the technical details and the use ol technical 
language ma\ not onl> fail to increase comprehension, but may actualh 
deslrov understanding. . . . ethics demands that the health care profes- 
sional make sure the patient understands the consequences in terms ol 
the things that are important to the patient. <2Xff) 

In applying the principle of informed consent in the writing center, we must 
foster in our clients an understanding of the nature of their actions (i.e., the 
decisions the) make as writers), allcrnalive actions (i.e.. other decisions that 
could be made), ami their respective consequences. Kqualh important, we 
must be sure that the decisions our clients make are their decisions, informed 
and deliberate decisions that they can justify on grounds that arc important to 
them. Insuring that our clients ha\e such understanding respects their auton- 
omy Clients given the opportunity for such understanding will make choices 
about their writing which, in ethieist Bruce Miller's terms, will preserve 
Autonomy as I'rcc Action - choices are voluntary, rather than coerced, and 
intentional, i.e.. the conscious object of the actor: Autonomy as Authenticity 
choices are in keeping with a person's charact-'r. "consistent with the person's 
attitudes, values, dispositions, and life plans'; .and Autonomy as Lflccttve 
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Delihcniror: choices arc informed so a person is aware of "alternatives and 
the consequences of the alternatives. |has| evaluated both, and |chooses| an 
action based on that evaluation" ((S7»6 C )). 

hollow ing a consultation w ith a tutor, the writer of "My Grandma Connie" 
should be able to acknowledge that her one-sentence paragraph violates cer- 
tain conventions, calls attention to itself, ami cries out for details. She should 
also ha\c the opportunity to speak in support of thai paragraph, or to have its 
potential strengths pointed out to her. In its understatement, the paragraph may 
communicate something significant about both the writer and her grand- 
mother. Perhaps some of its disjointedness reveals as well a relationship 
between the w ritcr and her grandfather who put doors where windows should 
be. Providing an elaborated narrative of the arm-wrestling incident might 
distract from the naive tone of the piece. In all probability the writer did not 
intend the effects spoken of here. For some readers, however, such effects do 
exist, and they work to strengthen the piece. A tutor should not immediately 
conclude that the paragraph is simply the result of an "instant-closure" syn- 
drome common to inexperienced writers. Nor should a tutor, upon spotting the 
paragraph, immediately drag out jargon-laden handbooks, and coerce the 
writer to modify the paragraph to satisfy the rules of good verbal hygiene. 

In a tutorial operating to support the principle of informed consent, the 
paragraph should be discussed along with the writer's intentions and the 
possible effects -hoih positive and negative- the paragraph may have on 
readers. I Itimately. all decisions for revision must rest with the writer. If. 
upon conscious deliberation, she opts to expand the paragraph, consenting to 
certain expectations for college-level writing even though they compromise 
her original intentions, that consent is still informed rather than coerced. If she 
opts not to expand, it is also an informed choice. As long as the writer is aw are 
of. and willing to take, the risk of aggravating a reader who demands para- 
graphs of at least three sentences, she should be able to do so and be able to 
explain her decision. 

lo allow for informed consent in the writing center, tutors may again refer 
to medical cthicists, this time to examine potential models for doctor-patient 
relationships. Drawing upon the work of Thomas S/as/ and Mark Hollander 
t Wo). Diane Morrow identifies three ways in which physicians interact with 
their patients: "activity -passivity " (the physician assumes responsibility for 
all decision making on behalf of his or her patient who willingly and abso- 
lutely defers to the physician \ authority): "guidance-cooperation" (the physi- 
cian essentially makes decisions which the patient carries out): ami "mutual 
participation*' (the physician and patient work together, sharing responsibility 
lor decision making). Robert M. Vcatch (IW) notes that the principle of 
mutual participation prevails in what he calls " The Contractual Model" of (he 
physician -patient relationship. According to Vcatch. only in such a model. 
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which imposes obligations on both parties, "can there he a true sharing of . . . 
authority and responsibility. ... a real sharing of decision making in a way 
that there is a realistic assurance that both patient and physician will retain 
their moral integrity" (SO). 

Morrow admits that the first two modes she cites are more prevalent in 
medical practice —perhaps with some justification. She then suggests that 
mutual participation is the model to which writing tutors should aspire. Com- 
paring it to what Donald Murray has called "the response theory of teaching." 
Morrow observes. "Central to this model is a kind of balance of knowledge 
between the two participants: 'But as much as the teacher — the experienced 
writer—knows about writing, the composition teacher does not— and should 
not know the subject of the student's draft as well as the student writer* " 
(22S). Applied in the writing center, a mutual participation/contractual model 
obliges clients and tutors to lake active roles in the decision-making process. 
Clients must honestly elaborate their intentions to the best of their ability. 
Clients must also be prepared to explore actively an\ alternatives and be 
responsible not only for making decisions, but also for explaining them. 
Tutors must be *ure that writers arc informed of and understand the choices 
open to them, and that they ha\c made those choices freely. 

Cnder the conditions described above, the w riler of the "The Use of Force" 
paper would first have an opportunity to explain her intentions. Perhaps in 
high school this student was consistently praised for relating classic texts to 
works that were more immediately rele\ant to students' lives. Perhaps her 
paper represented an effort to repeal her earlier writing successes. The tutor 
would then have an opportunity to discuss—in terms that her client would 
understand expectations and protocols for academic discourse, perhaps dil- 
ferentialing formal and informal diction, and modes of comparison/contrast 
and critical literary analysis. The tutor might further discuss the importance 
of carefully ascertaining w hat the instructor expects from this assignment and 
the wa\ s in which the paper may frustrate those expectations. Throughout this 
discussion, the tutor can draw upon her own experiences— w hat led her to the 
acquisition of such knowledge. 

imperative to this exchange would be a "mutual monitoring of information 
disclosure" (Appelbaum. Lid/, and Mciscl 1 C )S7. viii) so both tutor and client 
would understand each other's motives and rationales. Hqually important is 
that the exchange be characterized by what Robert Coles calls the "comfort- 
able . . . give-and-take of storytelling" ( IS). In his 77/r Call of Stories: Teach- 
inx and the Moral Imagination (IW)h Coles urges both physicians and 
teachers to share stories with clients and to listen to clients' stories with "a 
minimum of conceptual sialic" (I 1 )). He identifies conceptual static as the 
abstract theoretical formulation in which professionals engage. Coles further 
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contends that, because such sialic interferes vviih the stories clients may be 
trying 10 tell, it often gets in the way of ethical practice: 

|T|hc slon of some of us who become owners of a professional power 
and a professional vocabulary is the familiar one of moral thoughtless- 
ness. We brandish our authority in a ceaseless effort to reassure ourselves 
about our importance, and wo forget to look at our own warts and 
blemishes, so busy aie we cataloging those in others. (IS) 

Throughout his book. Coles draws upon his own experience as a psychiatrist 
who gradually learned of the dangers of hastily applying theoretical constructs 
without ever really giving his patients the opportunity to tell their stories. 
Interestingly, this learning process also involved William Carlos Williams, 
whom Coles visited when he was in medical school, whose "doctor stories" 
Coles later edited, and who once told Coles, "we owe it to each other to 
respect our stories and learn from them" (30). Writing center tutors must also 
respect stories as Coles ad\oeales: his book should stand alongside Harris's 
Teaching Onc-to-Onc (1986) and Meyer and Sm'lh\ The Practical Tutor 
( 19X7) as must reading for writing center professionals. 

In the tutorial being considered here, both the tutor and the writer of "The 
Cse of Force" paper should have a chance to tell their stories, to express their 
intentions as fulls as possible. They may then be in a belter position to 
collaborate on strategies for revising the paper. For example, perhaps discus- 
sion of The f:\orci\t would be subordinated to a more detailed analysis of 
Williams's story an analysis which still originates with the similarities the 
student noted be I ween the two works. Because discussion of The f:\orcist is 
not eliminated, the student continues lo maintain a stake in the paper, her 
initial response lo "The Use of Force" is not rejected or do valued, and her 
analy sis can remain meaningful to her on her own terms. The student may now 
be more willing lo make certain accommodations — the adoption of more 
formal diction, for example — so as to become more credible and lo present 
terms thai are acceptable lo her instructor. Naturally, all decisions about 
rc\ ising the paper are the student's. It is the tutor's responsibility, however, to 
be sure her client understands those decisions, that she can articulate reasons 
for the choices she makes (e.g.. writing is judged differently in college than it 
was at my high school; I need to learn lo play by a different set of rules). In 
such a scenario, autonomy is respected. Although U does gel compromised, 
such compromise occurs in ways thai the student can understand, 

Obsen ing that we live in an age which ha» undergone a "revolution in our 
conception of justice," Robert Vealch notes. "If the obscure phrase 'all men 
arc created equal' means anything in the medical context where biologically 
it is clear that they are not equal, it means that they are equal in the legitimacy 
of their moral claim. They must be treated equally in what is essential to their 
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luimanitv: dignity, freedom. indi\ idualily" (1983. 47). In the past two dec- 
ades, attending to the legitimacy of that moral claim has caused profound 
changes in the field of medical ethics. They are changes that should concern 
any professional charged with promoting the physical, emotional, or intellec- 
tual health of others. 

In addition to issues of authority and autonomy introduced here, a consid- 
eration of other medical-ethical dilemmas may also have a direct bearing on 
writing center practice. They include, for example, issues of confidentiality 
(Should doctors inform employers about the status of the employees' health? 
Should tutors inform instructors about all that is said in writing consultation?): 
issues of non-compliance (Are doctors obliged to continue treating patients 
who do not take prescribed medicine, continue smoking, etc.? Are tutors 
obliged to work with clients who repeatedly miss appointments, do not revise, 
do not do suggested exercises, etc.?): and issues of allocation of resources 
(When time and medicine is limited, should some patients be given priority 
oxer others? When tutorial assistance is limited, should some students have 
priority, i.e.. at-risk students before all others?). Because these issues are so 
morally complex, and because the doctor-tutor analogy w ill eventually break 
down, encounters with medical ethical theory may not al\va\s illuminate 
writing center practice. Nonetheless, a working knowledge of such theory 
c-.rtainh can help lead to more ethically sensitive tutors and more informed 
decision making in the w riting center. 
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13 The Politics of Otherness: 
Negotiating Distance and 
Difference 



Ph\ His Lassncr 
Northwestern University 

Cultural diversity is now a rallying point in higher education, a call lor 
curriculum ami pedagogy to reflect diverse student populations. At the van- 
guard of such change are faculty in composition and women's studies. 1 Mar- 
ginalized theniselws. they have understood only too well how dominant 
academic discourses, styles of relating, and power structures exclude and 
silence those who have not been made part of the decision-making process 
concerning curriculum. canoniciu. and departmental, faculty, and student 
status. Prom their positions as "other" in the academy, composition and 
women's studies faculty have promoted student-centered, active learning as a 
wa\ of democratizing higher education and encouraging students to see that 
the\ do not have to assume the role of "other" themselves. 

One form of learning which promotes student empowerment is peer tutor- 
ing. 'I hose of us who haw been training students to become peer tutors have 
been cheered on by the practices which assume that collaborative learning will 
result in student writers gaining confidence and critical awareness of their 
composing processes. As student tutors encourage their tutees. a process of 
interdependence takes place. Different cognitive and composing styles and 
different learning and cultural experiences begin to mesh as tutees are encour- 
aged to become their own critical readers in response to guidance from other 
students. 

Although it seems not too long ago that peer tutoring was considered a 
radical innovation in higher education, this form of collaborative, one-to-one 
leaching is now a highK valued practice in writing centers and classes. Those 
of us w ho struggled to get peer tutoring programs off the ground relied on the 
testimony of Ken Bruffee. w ho at the first national Peer Tutoring Conference 
in P)84 argued that writing, anxict) -provoking for many, would become 

I would like lo lli. ink Sns.m 1 nnch. whose m\iuvr ;uul uilk.il umttdmlions to lhis essu\ 
ut.idc it possible to niitvc hoin llicors to practice. 
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energizing and compelling as sludcnl poors supported each other through 
revising strategies. I remember him telling enrapt teachers and tutors that 
''tutors create conditions in which people learn to talk with each other about 
writing the way writers talk to each other about writing, and learn to write as 
those in the community of literate people write.*' In the years since, we have 
fell supported by the successful experiences we hear about at the National 
Peer Tutoring Conference, in The Writing Lab Newsletter, and from colleagues 
(see Trimbur). 

Although sensitizing peer tutors to issues of diversity and difference is at 
the center of their training, my fear is that we assume unproblematie defini- 
tions of a '"community of literate writers." of pecrncss. and of difference. As 
Bakhtin (1981 ) reminds us, "language, for the individual consciousness, lies 
on the borderline between oneself and the other. The word language is half 
someone else's" (293). The vociferous backlash even within the academy to 
the project of mulliculturalism testifies to divergent views that not only belie 
am unified sense of writing community, but questions our theories and prac- 
tices of who is "the other" -what is a peer?" 

Rather Ihan dismiss the backlash as the vestigial gasp of an anomalous 
conser\atism. I would like to think of it as part of the social structure of 
diversity itself and therefore a challenge to our assumptions about peer tutor- 
ing. 1 wish to explore the concept and social realities of the "other" as it is 
constructed in the interdependent relationships between tutor and tutee. This 
study will negotiate definitions of pecrncss and difference through a method 
of collaboration that reveals tensions embedded in our w orking definitions of 
diversity* The negotiations enacted here are between feminist theories and 
categories of difference 1 have chosen as teacher and writer, and the experi- 
ences and discussions ot peer tutors in the Httglish Composition Board (HCB) 
at the l'ni\ersit\ of Michigan. HCB peer tutors have explored the relationship 
of their sense of individual differences to their sense of lutces* "otherness." 
Working with categories of cultural and gentler differences and with diverse 
educational goals and experiences, they consider how the\ manage their sense 
of self as they construct the "other" with whom lhe\ hope to learn collabora- 
tively. Reports h\ HCB peer tutors will follow, along with my own anal} sis 
and that of Susan French, a peer tutor who also collaborated with me on 
decisions about the structure and conclusions of this study. 

My use of "other" reflects a history of theon beginning with Simone dc 
Beau\oir\ anal) sis of women's roles and developing through theories of 
difference such as Bakhtin's and those deriving from feminist psychology and 
cultural criticism. 1 Feminist theories of difference coincide with concerns 
about empowerment in composition by recognizing that uni\crsali/ing "hu- 
man nature" elides the presence of women, non white, non European, non- 
heterosexual, and other non-pri\ ileged people. Feminists. howe\cr. arc not 
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unixocul about difference. In her survey and critique Linda Gordon 
notes that since the seventies, when distinctions between biological and cul- 
tural constructions of sexuality led to the idea of gender, debate persists about 
whether gender is transformative or retrograde in its social implications for 
women (^2). s Understanding gender as culturally constructed led in varying 
degrees to men and women sharing domestic work, to women being encour- 
aged to pursue higher education and so to enter the occupations of their 
choice, and to exercise some measure of sexual freedom. 

While gender challenged traditional beliefs about the development of 
women's intellectual abilities and their destinies, it also evolved into revision- 
ar\ arguments for women's unique psychology. Theories and research that 
recognized women's different language and "voice" (McBduards 1 C )K5: 
Cameron I WO) as well as capacities for "knowing" and for ethical values 
(Hclcnkv l l )S6: Gilligan l c )82) also gave women a unique social and cultural 
position that threatened them m ways too reminiscent of the old biological 
distinctions. According to American psychoanalytic critics, women's social 
and emotional identification with maternal roles of nurturing endows them 
with an empalhetie relatedncss to the world outside themselves. The moral 
and cogniti\e result is that w omen conceptualize such abstractions as justice 
not as a legal construct of absolute dimensions, but as a fluid process of 
making ethical decisions based on the relative merits of individual cases of 
human welfare and conflict. I : rench feminist theorists, influenced by the 
structuralist premises of psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan. developed equally 
distinctive characters for w omen. Whether they worked with or revised Lacan, 
these feminists called for women to write "from the body." a form of self- 
expression that would counter women's absence and silence in patriarchal law 
and language (sec Marks and Courlivron l c >80). 

Ironically, such descriptions of women's unique psychology and cncultu- 
ration replicate the universalizing gesture of the traditional assumptions they 
seek to revise/' Theorizing all women as endowed with a primary quality of 
nurturance not only puts them back in the kitchen, eternally excluded 
from public spheres of power on the grounds of their "natural" gifts, but 
occludes differences among women. In such an esscntiaiizing mode, where 
would there be room for non-pacifist or highly competitive women or for 
African-American or Jewish and other women whose strongly felt historical 
and cultural identities produce other definitions of justice and caring? As 
Linda Gordon summarizes the problem, "women are angered at the 

resultant prescription of what femalcness or female experience is when it 
doesn't fit them. Lurthermore. since the generalizations about sisterhood anil 
'women's experience' came from women of dominant groups, they were not 
unreasonably perceived as arrogant" ( c )4). 
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The poor tutors who joined our self-study suggested llial only if we accept 
irreconcilable differences can we truly respect the integrity of students' iden- 
tities and explore what kind of learning lakes place between "peers." Our peer 
tutoring seminar on "Composition Theorv and Collaborative Learning" began 
with discussions of cultural and gender differences with Bakhlin's definition 
of "the other." Bakhtin ( 1981 ) cogently combines issues of human relatedness 
and difterence w ith our individual struggles to acquire literacy and to experi- 
ence ourselves as part of a supportive community We were struck by Bak- 
htin\ warning that linguistic interchange includes the anxiety of entering 
foreign and possibly threatening territory: "the word does not exist in a neutral 
and impersonal language . . . but rather it exists in other people's mouths, in 
other people s contexts, serving other people's intentions: it is from there that 

one must take the word, and make it one's own " ( 1981. 293-94 ). 

The KCB peer tutors wrote in their journals how their sense of being 
different from the students they were tutoring affected the tutoring process 
and its interchange of language. The categories of analysis developed h\ the 
tutors showed us that the "borderline" between "other people's contexts" and 
our own is not always clearly marked, that in fact it has to be negotiated in the 
process of collaborative learning because it is so often blurred. In a telling 
example, one peer tutor I'll call Carl claimed that being at Michigan was a rite 
of passage from "the time when boys and girls couldn't wait to polari/e 
themselves from each other" to the discover) that "a number of my best 
friends and classmates are girls . . . and if they're like me they often enjoy the 
companionship of buddies of the opposite sex more than friends of their own 
sex. The fact that we're of different gender is as true as ever, but somewhere 
we came to see difference . . . differently." He then asks: "How can we get 
along as two kinds of people? No - how can we use it to our advantage?" He 
concludes that "We men can learn from women's experience and vice versa. 
Admittedly we're not the same, but that's no longer a sexual Mason-Dixon 
line, to communicate is no longer like fraternizing with the enemy. It is. rather, 
a chance for a second self, another side to the human experience, for those 
wise enough to take it." 

1 will explore some responses to tutoring experiences to test Carl's sense 
of blun 1 boundaries between sell and other. One peer tutor wrote about 
meeting with a student she remembered from a previous class. This common 
ground. howe\er. had to yield to a recognition of differences in order for 
learning to take place. I'll quote from the journal of the student I'll call Anna: 
"I was especiallv impressed with him as a peer, as he had often made intelli- 
gent comments and asked questions in class | while) I was rarely bold enough 
to speak m front of such a large group of people." When I first read this entry. 
I felt it was trul\ a peer tutoring situation turned upside-down. The tutor sees 
herself as I ss competent than the lutee. In her review of my draft, however. 
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Susan French, the peer tutor who collaborated with me in this project, ob- 
served a dynamic that goes to the heart of peer tutors' training. She noted that 
Anna's reflection assumed a kind of "power differential [which] is a natural, 
a necessary part of peer tutoring." The learning process which takes place 
between tutor and tutee is not static, but a constant negotiation. Our differ- 
ences in learning experiences require that knowledge rests with one before it 
is transformed in the give and take of tutoring talk into something new that 
both tutor and tutee take away. This is borne out by the fact that the tutec in 
the above case was also impressed by Anna's feedback on sentences which 
did not convey what he hoped. Anna concludes: "While I find him to be 
verbally stronger than myself, perhaps it is I who am the stronger writer." 

Anna had assumed that the good talker is the smarter and deserves to 
dominate the classroom discussion. Only when he discusses his writing does 
she see that here a different kind of articulation is required, one that transfers 
to learning outside, the classroom. She reports: 

He asked a question about a sentence lie v. as writing, hut I was having 
trouble understanding because he didn't have a written copy of the 
paragraph in which the sentence belonged. 1 needed his writing to see if 
he made sense. 

Whate\er his speaking abilities were like in class, in relation to his writing, 
he was struggling to find an appropriate register in which to express and 
communicate his ideas. 

In some ways, the tutor learned more than the tutee. and in others, she 
learned less than she should have. For the individual distinctions between 
speaking and writing skills were informed by another difference: gender. 
Although Anna never addresses (his issue, studies of women's behavior in 
classroom discussion help us to understand how her conclusion is still shaped 
by her first impression (see Piliavin 1976: Gabriel and Smithson 1990). 
Readings showed us how women are less comfortable speaking up in various 
classroom settings, including the large lecture to which Anna refers. Anna's 
assumption that her tutee was "smarter" because he was self-assured coincides 
w ith the observations of Belenky and her colleagues (1986) that even when 
men are inarticulate, women assume men possess aulhorit) and, as Susan 
French points out. "tacitly allow them to exercise this authority." As Belenky 
ct al. discovered. "'Women's talk.' in both style and content ... is typically 
devalued by men and women alike. Women talk less in mixed groups and are 
interrupted more often" ( 17 IS). 

In our seminar the peer tutors used this feminist perspective to discuss their 
tutoring experiences and subsequent!) role plased a variety of conversations 
in which to begin to understand what was meant h\ men's and women's talk. 
They saw how not onlv speech, but how body language and facial expression 
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communicutc hesitation or assurance, and attitudes towards oneself in relation 
to the oilier from which the other gleans messages about how to shape her or 
his own response. The road to empowerment in learning and writing involves 
discovering and discussing what peer tutors are not always able to recogni/e 
and acknowledge. These are experiences in which they become compiicil in 
their powerlessness because the\ have internalized cultural signs of their 
inadequacies or inequalities. Through research on gender and culture, peer 
tutors and teachers can become conscious of responses to those experiences 
which are so often ignored, dismissed, or explained away. For example, 
Pamela Annas \ (1985) work with working-class composition students offers 
a critique and agenda for women's self-esteem in academic settings. Recog- 
nizing class as a form of difference broadens the pedagogical implications of 
Giiligan\ ( 1982) study of middle-class w omen's identity and moral develop- 
ment. In reviewing their work. ECB peer tutors recognized how empathy, 
what Gilligan calls a morality of caring, needs to be balanced with Annas s 
imperative to recognize the vulnerability in personal voices as they come to 
grips with the relationships of power in academic sellings (see Bartholomae 
1974). 

Another peer tutor I'll call Dan complicates the relationship between 
power and difference in his journal entries: 

One ol our discussions on -othenu>s'' 1 found to be rather alarming. All 
dI the females in our class felt that tulees had an affinity towards male 
uuors. rhc\ supported this claim In remarking how main tulees inquired 
into their training. . . . Oddly, none of the males remembered being asked 
this. It's possible that the males were asked this one time or another but 
did not give it a second thought. 

Dan goes on to claim that he doesn't know what difference "otherness'* makes 
in the tutoring environment: "When I tutor. 1 concentrate on the material." 
And yet he acknowledges that "when one is nervous, he or she may flirt in 
order to establish a rapport . . . most ol the time this is harmless and nothing 
is meant by it. But how much would this interfere with tutoring?" 

The pattern that emerges in these journal entries is the sense that this male, 
as the others he mentions, has trouble remembering or imagining the discom- 
fort of the oilier in a learning situation where there mas be more alienation 
than collaboration. At one level. Dan is completely comfortable and confident 
in his role as tutor. At another level, his confidence is a function of being blind 
to the power plays intrinsic to the personal interaction despite his best inten- 
tions. Dan's journal illustrates the kinds ol distances between our perceptions 
of collaborative learning, of community, and the way others receive the verbal 
and non-verbal expressions of our perceptions. This distance is what I would 
call "otherness" in this case formed b\ the vva\ gender is part of our sense 
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of competence and the way we relate to others and expect them to respond to 
us, 

Susan French noted that Dan's lack of awareness about power typifies the 
gender differences that lead to the dangers of sexual harassment. 1 would 
argue as well that the way Dan and Anna and other tutors use language reveals 
the great divide between the ways we construct our social behavior and our 
ability to recognize the effects of our behavior on others, Anna's use of 
"impiessed." "smarter." "verbally stronger" and Dan's deployment of state- 
ments like "1 have been able to command the respect of the tulec" expose how 
we \alue or devalue ourselves and the way that this process values or devalues 
the other. Surely, to "command the respect" is a contradiction in terms, as was 
Carl's use of the phrase "use to our advantage." Both instances speak to a 
sense of mutualitv but betray a connotation of power which favors one over 
the other. It is both language and event that creates what Bakluin describes as 
"a dialogically agitated and tension-filled environment of alien words, value 
judgments and accents" ( 1981, 276). 

Muriel Harris ( 1%6) and others have warned us of the differences that can 
impede collaborative learning and how we must apprise peer tutors of the 
conditions of cultural and educational difference. Feminist theorists, more- 
over, arc recognizing that cultural identities are an integral part of gender 
ulenlil) and that together they issue in a complex sense of difference. As the 
statements of these peer tutors reveal, however, not all difference is con- 
sciously perceived. Some issues are easy to recognize: ESL problems in 
writing, oven shyness. Sometimes, however, differences are obfuscated by the 
very educational practices we have learned to value. One peer tutor described 
such a dynamic as part of her encouraging a tutee to be independent by 
pressing him to express his personal views, Faced with his resistance, she 
reacted with symptoms of a disorder she astutely labeled "otherness stress." 
She recognized that when she challenged an FiSL student to "please argue with 
me" his respect for a different style of learning endowed her with an authority 
he could not question and she did not accept. This may very well have been 
complicated, moreover. h\ different cultural perceptions of male and female 
roles in the peer tutoring relationship. In some cultures, peerness would be 
\e\ed In a woman being in the contradictory roles of nurturer. equal, and 
authority When unrecognized differences in cultural learning styles clash, the 
result for both tutor and lulee is probably going to be ;i defense against the 
"other" w hich is tantamount to a defense against learning. Individual psychol- 
ogy, functions as a cultural construction in Dan s case as well, His refusal to 
recognize his complicity with the sexist attitudes he deplores stems from not 
wanting to relinquish that feeling of "command." What he teaches and learns 
is that our relationship with another derives from our construction of that 
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person according to the social, cultural, and gendered values we do not 
question or, as Susan French observes, "even think about." 

These multidimensional issues of difference are nowhere more apparent 
than in peer tutoring people who are more peer-like than different. Susan 
French analyzes this phenomenon from her experiences tutoring students for 
my course called "Women Writing" in the Women's Studies Program, where 
despite differences in age. culture, and ideology, students agree on their 
collective concerns about women's voices. Her discussion follows. 

Being attached to the class. I kept abreast of issues pertinent to class 
and student papers which I regularly discussed w ith Ph> Mis. Students met 
one-on-one with me in "neutral" places like the "Mug" at the student 
union. Already familiar with the assignment, and at times, from previous 
sessions with the writer, we eoulu di\e right into the actual tutoring in a 
discipline that was my own. This is \ery different from Anna's peer-tu- 
toring: she is highK conscious of the "otherness" and difference my 
peer-tutoring situation seems to mask. As a Women's Studies/Psychology 
major 1 wasalread\ personally and intellectual!) engaged in the material, 
and committed to the writers whose interests and ways of thinking often 
paralleled m\ own. Relating to the subject matter of my tutees in such a 
personal wa\ has recharged my interest in tutoring and east m\ work in 
a new light. Because the same people often came hack to me. I was 
grateful to already have a sense of them as writers. We could pick up 
where we left off and discuss their writing as we both saw it progress. 
We did not need to work to establish a rapport ■■ rather a w riting relation- 
ship emerged as part of the process. 1 realized that long-term interactions 
are the only wa\ to soften the power differential which is part of the first 
meeting of tutor and tutee. 1 fell much more like a tutor-friend than an 
extension of their professor, and from what 1 could observe, members ol 
310 perceived me in this way. 

The first paper challenged students to trace their history as w l iters - a 
topic 1 was eager to approach as a peer tutor. How natural a paper like 
that would he for me to write! I thought 310 students would approach it 
with i he same confidence, but to my surprise, they expressed great 
anxiety I encouraged each student I worked with to talk as much as 
possible, and lhe> were often able to verbali/e a response to the assign- 
ment, hut thex ran into problems composing. For some students, personal 
\oice was complete!) separate from anything thex would turn in to a 
professor. 1 remember telling Joanne. "Write that down that's great, 
\ou can use that." Joanne's problem was not with the content, but with 
the process. Her spoken response was insightful and vis id. but when it 
came time to transfer this energ> into a written lorm she was hilling a 
biick wall. Our sessions were productive because writers expressed their 
words in a voice they didn't think thex had. 

1 round thai many ol the students in this class lacked confidence in 
their w riling. Sometimes a woman would come lo me ashamed and 
reticent to e\en show me her rough draft, or would do so onl\ after ten 
excuses as to win U wasn't good. Kxpeclmg terrible papers, what I most 
often lound was the opposite. I wondered it this lack ol confidence was 
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characteristic of women writers, especial Is since our voices have been 
invalidated and we've fell our stories weren't worth recording. How can 
we write about ourselves when others have standardized notions of what 
is scholarly, objective, and valued, separate from our own experience? As 
a writer I feel confident in myself, but 1 am still working through this 
collective struggle, Collaborative learning w ith other women helps me a 
great deal through this struggle because each of us joins "the other" to 
fill in that space of alienation. Sometimes the best gift I can give to a 
writer is a feeling of confidence. 

Susan discovered that in various ways her tutees defied ail prevailing 
de fin it ions of confidence and a woman's voice, including revisionist feminist 
categories: 

Jane s biggest problem seemed to be confidence. She herself criticized 
her reliance on too much distanced analysis and not enough personal 
response. She wanted to present a critique of Woman Ways of Knowing 
and had trouble relating personally to Belenkv's concept of silent know- 
ers because she had never felt silenced. Her goal was to integrate theorv 
into the personal. We discussed feminist categorization and saw a contra- 
diction between working to destroy patriarchal structures which put 
people in boxes when Belenky's feminist theory (.Iocs the same thing. 

Susan's tutoring not only raised theoretical questions about feminist theories 
of difference, but enacted a critique that showed how collaborative learning 
depends on the integration of differences and not on "poorness." Assuming a 
kind of natural affinity towards writing goals between two people elides those 
differences which we often refuse to recognize in our efforts to legitimize 
collaborative learning. Susan and Jane recognized and then negotiated the 
distance between tutor/reader and tutee/writer by learning from and respecting 
their different learning styles and voices. While she encouraged Jane to add 
personal analysis to her theoretical discussion. Susan also engaged her in a 
"discussion about how women are systematically silenced in society." the 
result of which was a validation of Jane's preference for "distanced analysis" 
and a voice that defied neat dichotomies. 

In contrast to Jane's penchant for academic discourse, another tutee 
showed how personal voice and "distanced analysis" are intertwined. Susan 
w rites: 

Andrea, an older returning student, struck me as being self- a ware: she is 
not inhibited bv a confidence problem. Andrea works in pieces. Her 
process is \cr\ complicated, and she is reluctant to leave anything out 
tidbits of information, theorists, perspectives. Sharing everything she 
learned from her research. Andrea ends up with an informative, vet 
cluttered and con I used paper. I encouraged her to sort out her goals and 
outline her main ideas with the most persuasive cv iilenee. 1'he difficult), 
however, lav in Andrea's peisonal involvement in her subject. As a result 
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of a childhood experience, having known a classmate who was brutally 
murdered, she was exploring the connection between pornography and 
sexual violence. Because talking and writing about (he experience held 
great therapeutic value, the paper functioned beyond the assignment. 

Susan continues: 

The experience was draining because of needs which went beyond writ- 
ing. The role of lutor blurred into counselor, listening and supporting 
personal difficult). I see meeting these personal writing needs as part of 
die tutoring process because without processing her feelings about her 
subject. Andrea cannot organize her thoughts and paragraphs. Working 
on mechanics for a semester while ignoring the psychology of a writer 
in cases like this would be like putting a bandaid over a severed arm. I 
see this function of listener as a necessary component of feminist writing 
pedagogy. 

Susan questions all of her efforts to bridge the distances between herself as 
tutor and her tutees. refusing to take for granted the assumptions that might 
press her to universalize her experiences and therefore essentialize the women 
writers with whom she worked. Identifying her own needs as a "feminist 
writer and reader." Susan raises "an important ethical question . . . [ about) 
projecting onto the paper what 1 would have written." She suggests that the 
feminist project of reclaiming female subjectivity may encourage "the tutor 
[to] lose objectivity in reader response when her own ideas about feminist 
writing are at the forefront of her mind," The relationship between tutor and 
tutec is informed here by the one between writer and subject. In both instances 
the integrity of the writing subject and the written subject depends on recog- 
nizing differences and distances that must be maintained if each is to survive 
with its own various combinations of identity. Just as differences and dis- 
tances are plural here, so the integrity of identity does not imply a fixed sense 
of self but rather, as Susan Stanford Friedman tells us. one that ts "multicon- 
texted" (IWI. 471) negotiating among historical, ideological, and psycho- 
logical pressures. 

[•special!} among those who are apparently similar, like feminist tutor and 
tutec. the collaborative process can become coercive if the discourse that is 
the dominant indicator of identity at the moment presses both parties into 
unquestioned allegiance. The "power differential" which so concerns Susan is 
activated not only In the knowledge-hearing status of the trained feminist peer 
tutor, hut by the ideological weight of the discourse to which both tutor and 
tutec subscribe. Instead of inviting a fluid explorative process of know ledge- 
gathering, the effort to conform to a fixed definition of empowerment leads 
onl\ to subjection to what Friedman calls "totalizing orthodoxies and master- 
disciple psuhodynamtcs" ( |<)<)L 46b). Showing how to activate multiplicity. 
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FYiedman invokes Thomas Kavanagh's (I9S9) revision of poststrucluralism 
calling for "Mho elusive presence of the real, and the challenge of a voice 
speaking outside the various rhetorics of mastery* " (Friedman 1991.467). So 
pertinent to peer tutoring, the contingencies of "real" differences, always in 
flux, require us to engage in a Bakhtinian dialogic among the open borders 
between self and other and between theory and experience. 

The construction of the "other" reflects the process of relating and negoti- 
ating rather than a confrontation with a fixed, preconceived object. In this 
construction neither the tutor nor tutee are designated as subject or object, but 
rather enact a fluid process of selves relating and yet decentered by the 
anxieties produced by the process. In noting that these anxieties often go 
unnoticed. Susan French challenged me to reali/e that a primary risk in the 
learning process is in letting go of the need to feel centered, fixed, and stable 
in what one already knows. Instead of conceiving of decenteredness as anxiety 
provoking, we can theori/e from the peer tutors' experience a kind o I' "engage- 
ment in the academy." what Friedman calls "a site of contradiction." which 
enables us to recogni/e that the constant reforming of relations in peer tutor- 
ing poses a rigorous challenge to "the ideological and institutional formations 
of know ledge" (1991. 471). 

Notes 

1 Since the lisi now «jocs back iwenis >e:irs. I draw attention onl\ to recent 
coiurihutors: Pamela Annas. Patricia Bi//ell. Susan Mcl.eod. Gabriel and Smithson. 
Lassner. 

2. 1 reler here not onh to Bloom. IVSou/a. Hir>ch. bin to critiques ot their work 
thai follow traditions of learning other than the predominantly left fields of composi- 
tion. See Searle and Scholcv 

3. 1 am following Susan Stanford Friedman's ( Wl) definition of "negotiation** 
here as "carr|>ing| the double connotation of 'mutual discussion and arrangement'. . 
. . and maneuvering to clear or pass an obstacle . . . Negotiation at this post/poslsirue- 
turalist point involves a commitment to selt-consciousK historici/ing theory and 
theorizing hisior>" (4X1 N2). 

4 The most influential of the American teminisi ps\choanal\tic critics remain 
( hodorow and Gilligan. For a recent critique of their work, see (irosskurih. Feminist 
theorists ot the "other" include Spi\ ack. I .orde. and I looks. 

5. Gordon's essa\ includes a hibliograph) covering the debate o\er the past 
tweiit\ \ears. Judith Butler Jakes die debate even further h\ questioning whether sex. 
like gender, might not also he cultural!) and soeialK consiiuclcd. 

6. For problems inherent in those theories and hermeneulics which self-deeep- 
ti\el) deconstruct dichotoinous thinking with diehotomous thinking, see Ann Ber- 
tholl 's most recent essa\ in CCCC (October l l Wl ). 
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14 Literacy and the Technology of 
Writing: Examining Assumptions, 
Changing Practices 



Joan A. Mull in 
rni\ersii\ of Toledo 

Our tutor training and writing center philosophies encourage social construc- 
tionist and collaborate practices; yet the dynamics or a tutorial still position 
the tutor as representative of the academy and the student as outsider. These 
roles within a tutorial can he traced to many deeply held cultural ways of 
thinking. In this collection Gillam. Lassner. and especially Murphy point to 
the enormous body of research w hich addresses the various cultural traditions 
motivating language and action. In response, writing center practitioners train 
tutors to critically assess their practices, and to critique barriers relating to 
gender, race, and class differences that may inhibit writing center tutorials, 
e.g.. Lassner. McLennan, in this volume. However, strongly inculcated no- 
tions of literacy also act to separate the "literate" tutor from the student. 
I'nless we examine our definitions of literacy, we risk sustaining the gap 
between belief and practice which, despite our best intentions, may continue 
to invalidate and exclude our students' voices. 

Current research in literacy suggests a theoretical blurring of the barriers 
traditional!) connoted by the terms "literate" and ••non-literate." In practice, 
this theoretical work man Hosts itself in frequent use of expressive writing, the 
inclusion of social critique in writing courses, or by draw ing on Paulo Freire's 
example of using vocabulary from workers' daily lives to teach reading. 
Recent emphasis on "multieullurar and •multilingual" also seems to have 
broadened our definition of "literacy" and the qualities associated with the 
term. In addition, we now speak of "!■.. -vc literacy." ••computer literacy" or 
even ••athletic literacy." and we recognize as literate behavior the expertise 
and ability to convey information within a particular group. However, though 
"literac\" may theoretically include perspectives of "otherness." culturally, 
a narrower definition seems still operative in our institutions and in our 
tutorials. 

In the past, the ability to sign legal papers and read simple text defined a 
literate person. I \cnlually. the Luiled States Department ol Uducalion deter- 
mined that to be literate meant to read and communicate at a fifth-grade level. 
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However, as economics grew, there also grew a need for different skills: 
"literacy" began to include not only the original "basics." but also the ability 
to "decode" and communicate more complex pieces of information. The 
introduction of classroom-based literacy objectives to achieve these goals 
implied that there w as a hierarchy of particular literate practices which should 
be learned. 

More recent K. in the face of a changing student population, academe 
fought to define what should be expected of a literate person. Those expecta- 
tions included the assumption that if students were to properly assess or 
interpret, they needed to have a strong, shared background from which they 
could draw. Given this proper background, it then followed that a literate 
person should be able to "interpret." "assess." and "think critically." However, 
it became clear from the work of Piaget. Vygotsky. and others that school 
alone did not proxide the conditions for literate practices. 

Investigating the role of literacy in society, ethnographers looked at the 
relationship between literacy and cultural environment. Shirley Brice Heath 
( 19K9) found that community practices in two Appalachian towns determined 
children \ success or failure in schools, i.e.. their ability to become literate 
according to acceptable, school -defined standards. Though E. D. Hirsch cre- 
ated his version of cultural literacy, feminists provided another platform from 
which the dominant culture was challenged: they were soon joined by a 
number of minority voices. Recently J. l-lspeth Stuckey ( 1991 ) moved behind 
all these conflicts with her examination of the economic reasons for estab- 
lishing "literacy " Stuckex asks whether concepts of literacy dependent on 
academic, text -based standards of encoding and decoding are construed to 
help "those in need of economic and social opportunity, or those (including 
ourselves) who wish to maintain their own economic and social advantage?" 
iviii). Heath. Hirsch. and Stuckex all acknowledge that to be literate is to 
claim to belong to a particular privileged group. But it is Stuckey who 
considers whether the object of literacy should be to privilege. 

In an influential study of African Vai culture. Scribner and Cole were 
surprised to find that literacy had little importance among the Vai except lor 
those who attended school. As Stuckey points out. the two ethnographers had 
assumed that literacy would give the Vai the same opportunities and status as 
would be given a "literate" person in Western culture (29 30). Why. she 
questions, should we assume that the importance granted verbal literacy in our 
own culture automatical!) confers status in other communities? And if that is 
a basic North American (Western) assumption, then how does this perception 
affect relationships between the literate (the haves) and the illiterate (the 
have-nots)? II' literacy knowledge about language and its cultural conven- 
tions is thought to establish privilege, then the personal interactions between 
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tutor and tutee may unknowingly replicate positions which disenipovver stu- 
dents by reminding them w hat they do not have. 

Recent personal narratives like Mike Rose's Lives on the Boundary ( I WJ) 
or Richard Rodriguez's A Hunger of Memory (1982) demonstrate that deeply 
held notions about what comprises literacy directs professional choices as 
well as personal interactions. These narratives point out that just as personal 
definitions of literacy separate one group from another, they likewise disable 
communication and action between groups. This particularly manifests itself 
in the grading system of the academy, where positive reinforcement is given 
to particular kinds of expression. Writing center tutors claim to be exempt 
from these evaluative claims of the institution. 

Yet tutors do help shape student papers to conform to a panic alar ideologi- 
cally constructed idea of "good academic writing." James Thomas Zebroski's 
1 1 WO) examination of social class and writing in the classroom points to the 
politics of any such act of evaluation w hich might serve to silence the students 
in order to reinforce a dominant definition of literacy: "to- create meaning, the 
reader must e\aluate. and the evaluative moment— no matter how long de- 
ferred or how positive!) worded or how complicated or how developmental — 
is both inevitable and political" (K2). Mike Rose's struggle against academic 
authority. Richard Rodrigue/'s inability to abandon the authority conferred on 
him by academe, and James Zebroski's realization that he merely functions 
"as an agent of the status quo" (K2) mirror the positions in w hich tutee and 
tutor often find themselves. 

Can instructor and tutor training, collaborative practices and social theories 
subvert personal, culturally constructed ideas about privileged academic liter- 
acv out of which teaching and tutoring proceed? Should they? If those who 
hold unexamined definitions about academic literacy teach students to be 
"literate." can they collaborate without dominating, or socially construct 
meanings without controlling outcomes? Should they? 

Research has pushed tutors in our w riting centers to examine main of our 
gender and racial stereotypes, but most of those images are likewise con- 
nected to stereotypes about literacy. Just as "diversity in race, class, and 
gender is often boiled down to the image of the classroom |or tutorial | as a 
benevolent melting pot of experiences and perspectives" (Malinowitz IWO. 
153). types of literacy blend into one perspective out of which tutors operate. 
Instead of focusing only on how the students' abilities fail as literate practices, 
writing centers need "a shift from student problems, attitudes and fears as the 
sources of scrutiny to a serious questioning of teacher ideology" (Malinowitz 
1000. 154). 

Critiques of literacy definitions obligate an examination of the culture 
within tutors' own centers and ol the operative definitions of literacy which 
deline tutorial practices. Such critiques support current examinations of "lit- 
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eracv" which promote the dovolopmont of muliipio perspectives, contending 
that "true liteiacy means examining one's society, not simply manipulating 
surface features of text" (Schilb 199 I. 187). 

During one of our Writing Center meetings, tutors answered the question. 
'"What does it mean to be literate?" Many respondents agreed that to be literate 
"is to be able to read and write about and for various discourse communities/' 
While this seemed to be an inclusive definition, during a discussion that 
followed, tutors observed that students "just don't understand the idea of 
conventions." that it is "difficult for students to understand why (a particular 
professor) might want authoritative arguments first." or "how (students| might 
sneak their own ideas in like I do." Tutors began to question why they felt the 
need to give students strategies "to play the professor game. I mean, we say 
we empower writers.' but for what? or who? and whyT 

As we examined the practices w hich lead students to create the kind of text 
the tutor-as- institutional -representative would create, we began to explore 
hov\ the tutor's and student's interpretations of literacy substantiate the numb- 
ing concept that writing and reading are merely technologies. Thus, as a 
purveyor of technique (see Malinowit/ 53). the tutor attempts to "raise" the 
students' literacy b\ supplying strategies which students lack. But students 
often \ie\\ what we call "strategies" as technologies: if they "buy" them and 
"use" them. the\ can automatical!} generate an acceptable product. When 
literacy is viewed in this way. students become concerned with manipulation 
of the ph\sical portions of text at the expense of understanding that texts are 
written for a particular purpose. If tutors' deeply held ideas about literacy 
unknow ingK correspond to the idea of literacy as technology, then the student 
does not learn strategies as much as perform technique. Likew ise, rather than 
examine w hy a particular form is being privileged over the students' particular 
wa\s of speaking and writing, both student and alor conspire to disenfran- 
chise the student, masking this as "empowerment." in order to create a "liter- 
ate" text. 

Writing center tutorials can provide students w ith opportunities to examine 
language's effects on community practices, to understand texts as collabora- 
tive, context-bound communications. But if our practices, supported bv tradi- 
tional concepts of literacy remain unexamined, they will continue to 
encourage a formulaic, technological approach more than we might suspect. 
Recent conference presentations tagged as "good" tutorials those in which 
tutors led students toward particular interpretations. In each, the tutors knew 
the kind of paper usually expected, as well as the level of analysis demanded 
by the teacher. What follows is a scene made up from three such presentations: 
this "model" session proceeds w uh the student naming a possible s\mbol. the 
color red, in an attempt to "write about a symbol in this novel." 
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Tutor: So what do sou t li ink of when you ihink of the color rod".' 
Simian blood, roses . . . 
Tutor: Do you think of fire? 
Student: Yeah, lire loo. 

lutor: A iid how does fire tie in to this storv about guilt? |The lutor, not 

the student, supplied the word "'guilt."] 
Student: Well, ihe sin is had and the people thought she was a w itch: the) 

burned w itches. 

tutor Yes. thes did burn witches, but once a witch was burned what did 

thes think happened to her'.' 
Student: After she was dead? (tutor nods) Well... Oh! she'd go to 

hell - lire! 

Rather than allow ing, the student to pursue the connection between 
"witch/' "sin." and "red." the tutor quickly moved the student to an "appro- 
priate" interpretation. While the student produced an acceptable product, he 
also was led to rely on the tutor to set up the collaboration that would occur 
between the text (his ideas) and the reader (the teacher). The tutor, who has 
the know ledge, leads the student, who doesn't have it, so that a properly coded 
literate product results. Instead of looking at how or why a literature teacher 
looks at symbols so the student can proceed, this unbalanced collaboration 
reinforces the notion ol literacy as technology. By examining the literate 
practices of that discourse community, the student could better understand 
what a symbol is. and how it operates in a novel. 'Ibis kind of collaboration 
is ev idenced by the following transcript from a tutorial; 

lutor: Hi, how are sou? | small talk) 

lutor- What arc sou working on? | Student explains assignment] 
lutoi . So what do sou think is the purpose of this assignment? 
Student - 1 luh? 

lutor: What is sour instructor asking sou to do? [Student explains 
assignment | 

lutoi Whs do sou think she wants sou to do that? | Student explains 
assignment | 

lutoi 1 guess what ! mean is that I was wondering whs sour instiuelor 
wants sou to do this? K she just seeing what sou know? binding out 
tl sou can repeat classroom information? Asking if you can use gothie 
architectural lernunologs ? Asking sou to write in the form of an art 
historian? 

Student Well. I'm supposed to imagine I'm the bulkier ol this church. 
So . . . uni ... I euess I base to use the leinis thes used then. Oh. there 
weren't any buttresses yet so I don't hase to explain them! . , . Hut 
how do I start ' 

lutor As sow probahb learned in composition, a lot ol academic papers 
begin with an intro stating a purpose up I rout, but this seems like a 
dilferenl assignment. 
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Student: The teacher said this is like a narrative a journal where I write 

observations. But 1 Join know what he- wants! 
Inter ■ Journal writing can be formal, informal . . . do >ou want to call the 

instructor and . . . 

Student: There was . . . wait a minute | shuffles through papers). Here's 
an example from the building of St. Denis . . . it s like he wrote it for 
himself, but knew soineone'd read it. you know? Like I could say. 
"Today I walked around the site of the cathedral" and then just, you 
know, describe what's there. It's casual, but not too much ... it tells 
| the instructor! 1 know what a cathedral is. 

In this case the tutor docs not discount the student's capability to examine 
words and ideas, and begins to validate the student's language community. In 
turn, the student is not Mruggling to guess what it is the tutor-as-inslilulional- 
representative knows, and she can begin to think about what a particular 
assignment is asking her to do with language. The student can use her already 
acquired language abilities to examine another kind of community and iden- 
tify its particular ways of thinking and expressing. There is no mysterious 
secret writing formula from which she has been kept: there is no magical 
acquisition of rules which will produce a text with all the required surface 
features. Rut hopefully she can discover her capacity to use her own knowl- 
edge of language to determine reasons for others' practices, and she can begin 
to define those practices herself. 

Covino's (IWj) "literacy as magic" metaphor is helpful in understanding 
this difference betw een a tutorial based on technological definitions of literacy 
and one based on reflectivity and critique. Tor those considered illiterate in 
the traditional sense of encoding and decoding, writing does seem magical. 
Students privilege the words and ideas of those who bold positions of shaman 
istic power while subordinating the words and ideas of those who don't— 
themselves. They hope that if they learn the right formula, as provided by a 
tutor, thev can produce textual wonders. Students from whom an analysis of 
literate practices within the academic community is withheld can perceive 
tutors as magically manipulating surface features to produce acceptable texts. 

This picture of writing center tutor and student promotes what Covino 
terms "false-incorrect magic." or for the purposes of this discussion, false-in- 
correct rhetoric. Covino (1W(M points out that when a practice is reduced to 
such magic it 

( is | redact iv e 

exploits the law of motion by restriction of choices 
originates in the center ol mass I academic | culture, as 

technique 
|isl practiced as inculcation 
results in adaptation. (27) 
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In the first imorial which dealt with the color red. the tutor not <>nl> reduces 
the category "s>mbor to a specific, "red." but therein restricts the student's 
choice of symbol and referent. The tutor, knowing in what direction he w ishes 
to proceed, relies on his own discipline's technique by generating the "right" 
questions— a process which may well seem magical to a student uninitiated 
in that discipline'* conventions. The student, fixed on answering "correctly." 
is proud of his response as he discovers and then adapts the tutor's point of 
view. 

Tutorial practice not based on manipulation, but reliant on reflection and 
critique, fits Covino's definition of "true- correct magic" or true-correct rheto- 
ric for it 

[ proves | generative 

enlarges the grounds lor action by the creation of 
choices 

originates on the margins of mass [academic] culture. 

as critique 
| is | pi act iced as dialogue 
results in integration, ill) 

In the second tutorial concerning gothic architecture, the student generates 
the ideas when given a scries of choices and the option to produce her own 
choice. Through dialogue, the student must use her own language to critique 
and thereby discover a response; she is tun encouraged to rely on a tutor's 
interpretation t those at the center of academic culture) but to examine and 
draw on her own experiences from the margins. Her resistance, rather than 
compliance, results in the integration of her ideas with those "others." The 
distinction seems vers fine, and indeed, most writing center practitioners 
assume the\ promote integration instead of adaptation. Or, they recognize the 
adaptation, but --lacking an examination of the assumptions directing their 
practices justify adaptation by claiming it was the student's choice. 

However, left unexamined, writing centers often support adaptation of a 
dominant ideologs and. therelore. a dominant "literacy." Despite our collabo- 
rative practices, we cannot undermine these technological notions and pre- 
scriptive methods. We therefore fail to sec that our practices can "reproduce 
the status quo; the rigid hierarchy ol teacher-centered classrooms is replicated 
in the tu lot centered writing center in which the tutor is still the seat ol all 
authoril) but is simplv pretending it isn't so" (Kunslord 7). 

Instead of nicrels substantiating the separatist ideology inherent in aca- 
demic literacy tutoring can provide a space where students sec writing and 
reading as reflective processes. Such tutorials encourage not onh an acquisi- 
tion ol skills, but. as Rose and Rodriguez have shown us. a translation ol sell. 
While "translation" denotes change, these words hint not onh at a response 
ol subject to context, but to an actual adaptation, a change, in the context. 
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Tutors have the opportunity to show students that "the text is not just a 
message connecting two people: it is also a mediating agency for a single 
indiv' .tl as lie or she changes in response to the task of creating or compre- 
hending symbolic verbal meaning" (Tunian 1987, 24). In creating and com- 
prehending text, however, the onus should not be just on the student: there are 
two "single individual|s|" involved in writing and then reading a text. Liter- 
acy, then, involves the task of constructing as well as deconstructing ourselves 
(as writers), the text (as readers), and the world around us (as collaborative 
re -constructors of contexts). 

If literacy includes this process, then the act of becoming literate in an> 
community must entail reflection by all of its members. While this reflective 
analysis may involve grammatical concepts and other surface features, its use 
in a writing center should be to understand the purposes lodged in communi- 
cative acts. We have all winked with students who see commas as grammati- 
cal decorations w hose placement is dictated by a book of rules. These students 
try to apply the rules from a book to the words they have written in the hope 
that if they do this correctly their text will be correct, i.e., "literate." If 
achieving literacy involves only corrections, applications of rule ami form, 
then "like all technologies, though it may provide certain possibilities, . . . |it| 
does not in and of itself make any changes in the world or in individuals" 
(Cooper 1991, 59). 

What all writers need to know is that "learning to write is learning that your 
Winds are being read" by a particular group which not only separates itself 
with language but with ways of thinking about language (Brandt 1990. 5. 
emphasis added). Tutors should be providing students with opportunities to 
understand that "from a process perspective, literacy does not take its nature 
from texts. Rather, texts take their natures from the ways that they are serving 
the acts of writing and reading. . . . literacy |is| not the narrow ability to deal 
with texts but the broad ability to deal with other people as a writer or reader" 
(Brandt 13-14). 

rnlbrlunalely our tutorial practices often support adaptations primarily to 
textual conventions, not to other people. By encouraging the student's obliga- 
tion to adapt academic practices without understanding the ideological mo- 
tives behind such requests, tutors, as well as teachers of composition, "repress 
and commonly assimilate the majority ol American writers who obtain cre- 
dentials in higher education, indoctrinating them into openly middle-class 
\ allies of propriety, politeness, and cooperation. By taking as one of its goals 
the 'com entional.' composition assures that these \ allies w ill maintain their 
continuing, if disguised or displaced, status" (Miller 1991. 7). 

It is no wonder that during one of our recent meetings tutors complained 
that they leel "obligated to support writing practices that silence students' 
ideas and devalue them as learners." These lull rs find themselves caught 
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between the academx and their own theories: they object to the tact that 
students* "particular writing classroom and major field of stud) create sepa- 
rable and different 'standard* writing practices** (Miller 1991. 8). Miller ex- 
plains what tutors in our Center experience: that students are not being "taught 
the agendas of these communities for including and excluding particular 
alternative interpretations or standards" (9). Tutors find that they must not 
onlx confront students with these "interpretations or standards/* but also 
encourage students to positively examine their own already held literate 
practices. Without this comparative reflectivity, classroom writing practices 
and the assumptions embedded in them continue to undermine student suc- 
cess. 

By examining their own agendas as well, tutors can stop duplicating 
environments thai promote literacy as technology and that separate the 
"haves" from the "have-nots.** Seeing how this perspective determined educa- 
tional practices from the very beginning of their school experiences helps 
tutors see the cycle of disempowerment they may continue to create in the 
writing center. Initially, basic readers, and later, inexperienced writers, see 
reading and writing as something happening to them not something over 
which thex have power. Children's teachers often attune their students to the 
technical aspects of sound, line, and circle, stressing perfection of form and 
imitation. Clifford Geert/ ( 1983) notes that children learning to read struggle 
trxing "to make sense of the profusion of things that happen to them'* (119). 
As a result, "children learn basic letters and sounds (and thus improve their 
achievement test scores). |hut| thex may tun experience the social and per- 
sonal power of print** (Dyson 1991. 118). Similarly because students have 
learned the rules, they max "write sentences with periods, but they max not 
organize those sentences to serve \aried pragmatic purposes or to give voice 
to their daily concerns** (I)xson 1991. 1 10). If students believe from the start 
that school, like reading and writing, is happening to them, they will not 
beliexe thex haxe the right, nor will they have the ability to evaluate the 
s\stem*s language that is being used to shape them: they will not think ol 
literacy as critique. 

Tutors can also "happen to** students. Since our tutors conic from this long 
tradition of language as doorkeeper technology it is not surprising that, 
despite training in nondireclive pedagogy, thex max impose rules upon stu- 
dents instead of practicing reflective critique. As Coxino (1991) indicates, 
such a rcduclixc xiexv of litcracx is oppressive and results in mimicry. As 
tutors note, employing mimicry pioves an efficient means of conducting a 
tutorial when "a student needs to gel her paper in h\ S:(M) today!** This 
rcduclixc and eeonomieailx elltcient practice ends up encouraging the image 
of a writing center as a band-aid sen ice. In turn, the practice promotes the 
idea of litcracx as technology Likewise, writing center theories and stated 
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practices may support the acknowledgement of multiple literacies, but actual 
practices betray an allegiance to institutional images of writing, learning, and 
writing centers. 

There is no question that the academy's view nui.il change along with the 
tutorial context, but what does that mean tor a tutorial conducted right now? 
To leach writing in any of the current academic areas to students from many 
literate backgrounds, students, tutors, and teachers must engage in a critique 
of the way words build all communities. The difficulty involved in that 
process lies in understanding that words do not derive meaning merely 
through surface manipulation of marks on a page: the imitation of structural 
correctness will not. by its very correctness, make words "better' or make 
students ••more" literate, "better" organized as human beings, or "more" 
creative. Engaging in reflective practices provokes changing definitions of 
litcruc) by unmasking the mystique surrounding that technological and privi- 
leging perception of reading and writing. Through critique, writers can choose 
to create texts w hich use surface constructions rather than produce texts which 
are subject to those technologies. When both students and tutors understand 
the limitations of a literacy definition which privileges and separates, they can 
begin to engage in a true dialogue that examines why and how texts serve 
different communities. 

I can't say set that ! ha\e a transcript of the perfect tutorial -one that truly 
resists adaptation. As tutors here know, we have more to examine — ourselves 
as well as our community. We have yet to engage in a w ider dialogue with the 
composition instructors - often equally dissatisfied with their own duality. 
And of course, the dialogue and reflect i\ ity must, ideally, continue throughout 
the academy. Nonetheless, we are beginning to open places within our tutori- 
als where students, along with us. catch glimpses of "why" and 'Mo what end" 
and "lor whose benefit." along with the usual "how." It is risky at times 
because seeing that the gate to institutions is not as w idely opened as students 
think can anger as well as disappoint them. But it can also give them the right 
and encouragement to speak out. to be heard, to change their contexts. As 
tutors, we can only continue to unmask our own and others' concepts about 
literacy. By redefining "literacy." we can work toward undermining the use of 
reading and writing for oppressive, reductive ends, encouraging, instead, 
generative processes of transformation not only of students and ourselves, but 
of the academy , 
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15 Tutor and Student Relations: 
Applying Gadamer's Notions 
of Translation 
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University of San Diego 

Reflective writing tutoring is not a simple activity to conduct. Gadamer 
(1^76) suggests that the kind ol' understanding needed lor the interpretation 
and translation we find in reflective tutoring "has to be acuuired" (146). A 
tutor I will refer to as Peter is a seasoned writing center tutor; he comments 
about the challenge that tutors experience in their attempts to consider all that 
the} must: "Most of the tutors 1 know tell horror stories about their first 
sessions with students" as they attempt to unity ideas about tutoring, writing, 
and writing assignments with ideas that signify students* lifeworlds. This kind 
of reflective tutoring arises from a paris-io-wholc. or hcrmeneutic. qualil} 
available in translative tutoring. A philosophical analysis of this translation 
illuminates the ethical dimension inherent in the human relationships that 
make up tutoring: this philosophical awareness nurtures both students and 
tutors. 

Mntis-Cicorg (indnmcr has unified philosophy and hermenculics into a 
philosophical hermenculics that expands the ethical dimension ol translation. 1 
Gadamer \ language philosophy addresses not onK the translation of speech, 
bill also the translation of written language. Therefore, his work is appropriate 
lor explaining that more conscious use of language is important in promoting 
writing tutoring as a means to learn. Tutoring that enables both tutors and 
students to leave a tutoring event thinking and acting differently as writers 
enables them to renew themselves as persons. Tutoring that affirms students* 
voices through their writing can enable students to renegotiate classroom 
relationships thiough their ability to address in writing what they understand, 
rather than what the} imagine their teachers will allow them to write. This is 
tutoiing praxis. 

(iadanicrt l l >75) defines praxis in a way that is useful for diseussions about 
tutoring renewal, lie w rites about the limitations of methodological up- 
pi onches to language contexts and about the need in translation to understand 
u m Ums landing itself. Mis work is based on the idea thai praxis is the ethical 
goodwill that can be created in even day understanding. However, he points 
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mil a paradox which concerns tutoring praxis: praxis is not easy lo achieve 
because understanding, even when acquired, is always limited. Therefore, 
understanding is a never-quite^ully-accomplished activity, Gadamcr's work 
is based on the idea that partial understanding and misunderstanding are 
inevitable. A tutor I will call Marie explains how she lives with the paradox 
while tutoring: "You want to co\er a ton of territory, but it's not m> nature to 
overload them or they won't pick up an\ thing. So, you have to find a happy 
medium/' 

This chapter acknowledges the insights of several tutors expressed in an 
ethnography conducted at a thcon -based writing center in a large, midwestern 
public university. These tutors' reflections illustrate the kind of thinking that 
reflective tutoring demands. Yet. while these tutors' insights porira\ thought- 
ful, reflective tutoring, some of their insights also portray frustration with the 
coniple\it> in tutoring and with the challenge they find in translating for 
students an academic world that would rather use writing for evaluation 
instead of as a means to learn. This essay proposes that understanding tutoring 
within a philosophical hcrmcneulic perspective can not onl\ engage new 
tutors to become reflective more readily, but it can sustain those who arc 
alreadx reflective tutors as thev move toward higher and higher levels of 
understanding. It also (imposes that this perspective can enable participants in 
writing centers to demonstrate for teachers in universities the value in using 
writing also lo teach rather than only lo lest. 

While interpreting and translating are not simple processes to understand 
and practice, tutors who are more aware of these processes can be belter 
tutors. Another tutor, whom 1 will call Laurie, who has considerable writing 
center experience, explains her awareness of the translative dimension of 
tutoring ethics: 

I love it. It's all about Ivmg in balance, heme able to adjust, living to 
keep the balance in tile discussion so students don't get upset, paving 
attention to how thev are leading. It's also about fairness and not being 
liuliMiiental so thev learn what thev need lo do well but not do it too soon 
or it'll slop their wiiiing. 

Reflective tutors interpret and translate more consciously however, conscious 
translation is neither a method nor an arrangement that can be settled ahead 
ol time between tutors and students. Rather, translation is something that 
happens to an interpreter in the process of using reflective judgment lo 
simultaneously interpret and translate what she understands When this some- 
thing happens in speech, an interpreter becomes a translator. The implication 
is that when tins something happens in a conversation, the partners become 
translator lor one another. Their thinking lilts their conversation into a new 
realm an ethical realm because the\ base their conversation on mutual 
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regard for mutual understanding. Thus as Ricoeur (1984) notes, we only 
become aware of what we need lor understanding when we are eon Iron led 
with being unable to understand. Laurie explains, "Being a tutor means 
creating a whole new thing with each student from where you think they're 
coming from and from what goes back and forth. You can't assume things 
about students — you have to ask them." Tutors who expect that they must 
rethink tutoring with each student enable students to exit tutoring sessions 
more able to write. 

Reflective tutoring is created out of an attitude toward thinking itself. This 
attitude is one which considers that all persons are capable of reflective action. 
It is the belief that they are able to think about engaging with others in ways 
that enable each person involved to fuse what is already known with whatever 
they are beginning to know. Translation arises from within this reflective 
process (Gadamer 1975. 1976). Translative tutors work to interpret what they 
believe confronts students so that they can make students' understandings 
more available to them. According to Laurie. 

What I have learned is ihat students can onlv virile from where lhe\ 
realfv are and 1 think thai the best wa> to leach writing is to use their own 
papers io teach it to them because whatever came out of iheir heads onio 
the paper is something if icy know about -thev know how it got there. 

Reflective thinking hv translative tutors moves both students and tutors to- 
ward fusing new hori/on.s wherein they make new judgments about them- 
selves, think and act differenth than before, and develop the potential to write 
different!). 

Reflective and translative tutors arc not merely reproducers of linguistic 
codes, or even interpreters for students of professors' writing assignments. 
Tutors do not mere!) reproduce models of writing lor students that they can 
remove wholly from the writing center and use as templates. When tutors are 
more reflective concerning their potential as translators they can create more 
meaningful translations; they can encourage students to think of writing as a 
means for fusing new horizons of understanding about themselves as students 
and about the ideas thev find in the disciplines thev stud). Thus, as elusive as 
translation may be. a translative tutoring stance can promote writing as a 
means to learn. 

However, translation is not an casv process: "one tries to get inside the 
oilier person in order to understand his point of view . . . [but| this does not 
automatical!) mean that understanding is achieved in a conversation" (Gada- 
mer 1975, 34<X). Rather, all translation is a compromise. Laurie points out the 
natutc ol this compromise for her: "| Tuloring is| thai middle spot. It's not 
exactlv a comfortable spot; vou're alwavs a little doubtful. I'm still doubtful 
but I'm comfortable being that wav." While translation is a compromise. 
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tutors who arc aware of the reflective and translative character of compromise 
can be better tutors. Laurie explains; "You have to be real careful You can't 
say. 'This has to be changed/ If we can lead them up to see it themselves that's 
the very best thing we can do." Peter illustrates this compromise in his attempt 
to protect the student-teacher relationship: "The downside of being a tutor 
between the student and the professor is that you're walking on the edge of a 
sword: you can't always be candid about an assignment that seems unfair — an 
assignment from hell." 

Gadatner (1975) offers, "a compromise can be achieved in the to and fro 
of dialogue, so the translator will seek the best solution (to the interpretation) 
in the tomg and froing of weighing up and considering possibilities ... a 
compromise'* (348). Further, his work supports the practice of writing tutor- 
ing: he contends that in the sphere of grammar and rhetoric, "language is the 
middle ground in which understanding and agreement . . . take place between 
two people" (34X). Marie says of her experience in this middle ground: "I see 
myself as a diplomat. You've got various parties you're trying to accommo- 
date-all of them— I personally find this exciting. I'm happy with that." 
Acting consciously in this middle ground can be described as fulfilling a 
hermeneutic dimension that unifies the conversations that take place within 
reflective tutoring. Laurie speaks of her awareness in unifying these aspects: 
"My sense of self is all of these different elements combined," Another tutor 
I will call Jane agrees: "1 am an anchor for both communities — students and 
teachers." 

Therefore, w riting center tutors need to understand the hermeneutic dimen- 
sion in conversation as a unification of the part-to-whole of translation. By 
making this dimension available to themselves through discussions and ex- 
changes with one another about the theory and practice of tutoring, they can 
learn with one another. They open their vistas on w riting as they signify how 
they themselves engage in translation. Peter talks about his own needs as a 
writer in the writing center: 

We hung papers here. loo. It helps because no matter how good a wriier 
\ou are it never hurls to ha\e someone else look at it. We all share writing 
with each other. If we have a spare minute we say. "Here, look at this.'* 
hecau' 4 whal you think xou're saying is not always what a reader thinks 
uufre saying. 

Translation becomes more clearly the process of joining a set of reciprocating 
parts. An awareness of this reciprocity makes it possible for hoth tutors and 
students to engage in the "play" of spoken and written thought (Gadamcr 
|i)75. <M II 1 )). 

A significant benefit of such a hermeneutic awareness is that interpretive 
and translative language calls lor a praxis stance which requires weighing the 
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many and varied aspects of each tutoring context. It stipulates an acknow- 
ledgement, either definitively or tacitly, that each student's lifcworld is 
uniquely composed, and. therefore, each tutoring session must be uniquely 
composed. Laurie's statement that "You just can't assume things about stu- 
dents. You have to ask questions" points to a tutor's obligation to not impose 
from without, using only general acknowledgements. With a praxis perspec- 
tive, tutors are much less likely to become the "little teachers" about whom 
Bruffee (1W4) warns. Rather, within a praxis perspective, they relate as 
participants and experience a sense of efficacx as both thinkers and writers. 
This moral dimension heightens the need to reexamine tutoring within 
each session so that tutors continuously renew themselves through their inter- 
actions. 

Often, tutors are more conscious of methodological aspects of tutoring, and 
arc less eon scions of how thought undergirds tutoring relationships. When 
tutors understand tutoring merely as a method. thc\ apply themselves as 
mechanics, as if they belie\e their job is to leverage their knowledge against 
students. Students usually expect that tutors are available to "fix" their writ- 
ing, or at least to tell Ihem what to do to fix it, Peter contends thai this happens 
more w ith students w ho come to his w riting center for the first time or "if their 
professors made them come to the writing center. Often it is obvious they 
don't want to be here. Thc\ think our job is to tell them what to w rite." As 
Peter points out. unless they have had experience in writing centers thai stress 
process, they are unaware of the relational dimension of tutoring. Students 
who bring this perspective to the writing center pose a challenge to the 
reflective tutor. 

Likewise, university teachers are less likclx to know about writing proc- 
esses in a language thcorx context. The\ often misunderstand the theoretical 
framework of writing centers; the\ imagine thai their students who go to them 
are likclx to gain methodological rather than interpretive insights about writ- 
ing. Peter laments: "I ha\e onix had a few | professors] over the \ears get back 
to me to tell me how the tutoring made a difference. They don't often know 
when thcx make impossible writing assignments." 

In the beginning of tutoring sessions, tutors generally seek and extract 
information to learn more about specific issues within assignments and 
courses; students provide that information. The initial talking is more of an 
information exchange than it is a creation of new meanings. An information 
exchange can onlx initiate a tutoring event. If the c\ent continues onlx as an 
information exchange, it cannot become tutoring. Becoming aware of the wax 
in which thinking undergirds tutoring can encourage tutors, students, and 
teachers to nunc hexond imagining tutoring as morel x methodological or 
technical support. Mormenoutics enables tutors and others who engage w ith 
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them to understand writing, not as a methodology, but ethically mastered "us 
an art" (Gadamor 1975. 345). 

However, even it unconsciously, when tutors and students create conversa- 
tions about the assignment and the course it reflects, they engage in a linguis- 
tic realm where they interpret and translate for one another: it is a realm in 
which they do not specifically plan their thoughts and actions. Their conver- 
sations center around relevant meanings that are both tacit and acknowledged, 
and that are based on the relationship they create by virtue of their sitting and 
talking together. These conversations are guided by the participants' rational- 
it) concerning one another and the writing process. This is the kind ol 
conversation that Richard Bernstein (l°83), in his work on science, lietnie- 
neutics. and praxis. portra>s in examining methodology. He writes that a 
"true" conversation 

is not to he confused with idle chatter or a violent babble of competing 
voices- | it | is an extended and open dialogue which presupposes a 
background of inlersubjeclivc agreements and a tacit sense of relevance. 
There may be di Herein emphases and stresses by participants in a con- 
versation.' and in a living conversation there is always unpredictability 
and novelty. (2) 

When 1 told Laurie of Bernstein's definition of a conversation, she said. 
*Mt sounds like tutoring! 4 ' Such conversations are the essence of a process- 
oriented, ethical tutoring and are created rather than conducted. Gadamer 
< l°75) writes about creating conversation: 

We sav that we 'conduct** a conversation, but the more lundanienlal a 
conversation is. the less its conduct lies within the will of either partner. 
Thus a fundamental conversation is never one thai we wain to conduct. 
Rather, H is more generallv correct to sav thai we fall into conversation, 
or even that we become involved in it. (345) 

In this kind of translation/conversation, each speaker must speak in ways 
that enable the other to grasp intended meanings. Though tutors max be 
students, they do not know students as particular persons, with particular 
lifeworlds. in particular courses, charged with particular assignments. They 
can onh trv to understand what each student brings to tutoring. Tutors use 
tutor language to talk with students about topics, assignments, and writing, to 
grasp the essence of topics and assignments, and to rethink as tbev write. Yet 
thev must be aware of the need to continuously translate their language so that 
it is usable h\ students. 

When students use their own language to talk about topics, assignments, 
and courses so that tutors can know mote about the writing assignment, tutors 
must appropriate that language in ordet to conduct tutoring conversations. In 
turn, when tutors use the language of writing. the\ ma\ use words and ideas 
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w hich arc noi necessarily known to siudents. They must also use the language 
of writing in ways thai students will he able to understand. Peter describes his 
understanding of the challenge in translating among the various languages: 

Students worrx that professors think they should know more than they 
do. I think professors come off thai wa> because they are so interested in 
and knowledgeable about the topic that thev intimidate the inexperienced 
student. Students sa\ there are a thousand elements to write about. The 
first thing I sa\ to their is that a paper doesn't have a thousand ele- 
ments — a good paper has one focus. 

Thus, there is a third language they both must try to understand. It comprises 
tutor, student, and professor/course/discipline/ academic languages. This third 
language must he appropriated by both tutors and students through their 
respective languages by virtue of translative interactions: "I tell them a paper 
is not like a lecture, where a professor talks about this study, that study, and 
another study that work around a central theme, because there is a lot that's 
lold in a lecture. Papers don't tell a thousand things" (Peter). This multiplicity 
of languages points to the need for tutors to take a reflective, translative stance 
in tutoring so that they can make available the multiple translations needed by 
students. 

This niulliplichx points to another dimension of difficulty inherent in 
grasping the essential meanings of students and teachers: to become a living 
bridge, tutors must be able to grasp the essential meanings of their own 
tutoring lifeworld. and make the translations av ailable, not as pairs of mean- 
ings extracted from some artificial matrix. Rather, tutors must make these 
translations available through newly constituted meanings that are created out 
of each tutoring session. Peter illustrates Gadamer's notion of the hermeneutic 
( interpretive) fusion of horizons: 

There are times when \ou know what the professor is looking for and the 
student does not see that and \ou tr\ to explain. You can't make the 
student see something sou hesitate to put words in a professor's mouth. 
So. I sa\. "It looks to me that this is what she's calling for." 

Constituting meanings b\ fusing them from earlier meanings calls for a 
different kind of interpretation and bridging. It calls for experiencing a trans- 
lative stance as one from within which an interpretation takes place: it calls 
for an interpretive stance that grasps "'the other." 

Tutors who think about translation this way do not assume that what thev 
s,i\ or do is understood cntirclx b\ the student just the wax the tutor under- 
stands. Instead, tutors who think about interpretation as translation will re- 
member that students take tutors' interpretations, interpret them themselves 
through their own lifewoiids, and come awa\ with understandings that are 
actuallx a blend, or a fusion of the two: ' I'm better now at not telling them 
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what I shouldn't be telling them. It's such a hard tiling to do" (Laurie). 
Reflective interpretation consciously considers the lifcworld of the hearer of 
an interpretation: thus, it becomes translation; it becomes praxis. 

This essay began by pointing out that tutors do not merely reproduce or 
interpret, but that they interpret and translate simultaneously, Gadamer ex- 
plains that understanding takes place as translation; it is not merely the result 
of interpretation, although interpretation is necessary for translation. There- 
fore, interpretation and translation take place at the same time, not in some 
piecemeal fashion. 

Gadamer (1975) proposes that translations are always interpretations; 
translation is what occurs as the translator completes an interpretation, not 
when she does. His point can be used to describe tutoring as rooted in 
translation, for "every translation is at the same time an interpretation. We can 
even say that it is the completion of the interpretation that the translator has 
made of the words given" (346). As tutors interpret the words that surround 
the tutoring and the assignment, the words serve the translator, and the 
translation ultimately serves both the tutor and the student. To do this the tutor 
must be aware that the most suitable way to engage all of the words into a 
whole — a whole that includes the tutoring relationship — is to become aware 
of the way in which the whole is created simultaneously with its parts. This 
awareness of the parts and the whole requires the kind of reflective judgment 
noted earlier, Laurie explains: "Being in the middle. I accept (students) where 
they each are. To do this. ! have to be fair to each of them, and fair to myself." 

Such reflection is the kind that uses judgment about the words to be 
translated at the same time that it uses judgment to create the tutoring relation- 
ship for the translation of words promotes a reflective stance for the tutor and 
the student. This stance can release tutors from having to act methodologi- 
cally: they can consciously translate both words and lifeworlds. They become 
better tutors when they learn that their tutoring is always about relationships, 
interpretations, and translations, and not about models, methods, or templates. 
Students benefit because they learn that thinking and talking about their 
writing within a tutoring relationship lifts writing out of a one-directional 
mode into a mode that not only allows but is built on shared thinking and 
expanded expression. This promotes a kind of self-conscious writing whereby 
students can call on what they know to support writing about topics they are 
exploring. 

Understanding tutoring as translation encourages students' self-conscious 
writing, for when tutors and students come together they simultaneously 
interpret for themselves and for one another. As they accomplish interpreta- 
tions they are translating one another's lifeworlds. They make it possible for 
one another to act within the tutoring event. Gadamer (l c )75) suggests that 
they fuse what they recogni/.e already (the same) with their newer knowledge 
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(the different). In other words, they mediate a unity of sameness and differ- 
ence in their language which moves them to action: tutoring is understanding 
in action. 

However, the act of tutoring is not achieved in writing alone, but is 
achieved through speech. Tutoring language must be reflective so that it can 
be recreated with each event because it is a language which tutors and students 
create together again and again within each of their interactions. 

Gadanier (1975) warns that "every conversation automatically pro-sup- 
poses that the two speakers speak the same language" (347). Tutors as speak- 
ers must be aware of this presumption so that they can recreate greater 
opportunities to grasp more of students' intended meanings. They can re-lcarn 
to re-question themselves and the students they tutor, re-respond, re-attend to 
signs, marks, and gestures, and re-clarify expressions. Tutors can become 
interpreters and translators if they "Pay attention to how they are acting" 
(Laurie). 

However, while we can translate a text into speech, we can only do so by 
virtue of knowing the "relationship to w hat is meant, to the object that is being 
spoken about" (Gadanier 1975, 352). Applying this knowledge of relation- 
ships to writing tutoring, we can say that tutors can understand the writing 
drafts students bring, but they can only understand them within the limits that 
any written or oral text presents to a reader. That is, they arc more limited by 
the text until they engage in conversation with the student about the text. Their 
conversation revives the intended meaning within the text and enables both 
the tutor ami the student to appropriate the meaning through reinterpreting it 
for one .mother. Thus, 'hey translate its meaning as they consider the larger 
context in which the paper is being written. liven then their understanding is 
limited by the text. 

Gad amor ( 1 ( )75) explains that writing, however, presents us with the "real 
hcrmeneulical task** because "writing involves self-alienation" (352). We do 
not know that we do not understand something until we are confronted with 
it. Writing is the real hermeneutic task because it requires us to account for 
our not understanding in a way that is different from speech. Not under- 
standing writing demands of a reader the most complex processes of under- 
standing because its reading is conducted through "filters" such as time, 
authorial intentionality, and the interpretive lens of the reader to imagine what 
the author "means" in a text. When students bring papers to writing centers, 
tutors have to step outside themselves to translate for themselves the meanings 
the students apparently intend. 

But Gadanier \ ( 1976) warning can be applied to tutors: they do not have 
to give up who they arc in becoming more praxis-oriented tutors. He explains 
that stepping aside is rather "an ecstatic self-forgetting that is experienced not 
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as a loss (emphasis in original 1 of self-possession, but as the free buoyancy of 
an elevation above oneself (55). Thus, tutors can become themselves in 
tutoring: "For me. tutoring is an intellectual high" (Marie). Likewise, students 
do not have to give up who they are as persons in order to write: they can also 
step aside themselves in "an ecstatic self-forgetting" that enables them to 
leave behind outmoded ideas about writing. Thus, the translation required of 
students and tutors involves a willingness to "give over" to others' language. 
This giving over, self-alienation, or buoyancy is what enables tutors to pro- 
mole students' higher elevations of understanding— their fusions of horizons. 

As tutors and students engage in conversation that includes interpreting the 
assignment, along with the students' drafts, they apply their interpretive lenses 
and ideas about writing. This they do in the process of seeking understanding 
through translation of what is written and what they say to one another. They 
begin to use the process of understanding to understand. Yet, as students 
engage in a tutoring process, they often explicate their own writing as having 
other meanings than those which they have already written. This can be the 
beginning of students' awareness of the difference between writing as per- 
formance and writing as possibility. 

In other words, the process of reading, interpreting, and translating en- 
larges the horizon of understanding for both the tutor and the student by virtue 
of their interaction. More translation is possible as their interaction deepens. 
Gadamer (l c )75) explains. "The horizon of •mderslanding cannot be limited 
either by what the writer had originally in mind, or by the horizon of the 
person to whom the text was originally addressed" (356). Instead, the horizon 
is made possible by them. 

University teachers are generally unaware of the dialectical nature of 
understanding. They typically assume that their assignments clearly represent 
what was intended. They may even assume that part of the student's task in a 
course is to learn enough, or even already know enough, to decipher assign- 
ments. Teachers typically also use assignments as a means for evaluating in a 
way that makes the writing assignment a noose for students' execution, 
campus style. This evaluation stance does not necessarily change when teach- 
ers refer students to writing centers. They may still expect writing center 
tutors to tell students what and how to write. Tutors must account for perspec- 
tive and evaluative stances among teachers, but they must also account for the 
need to create the tutoring session around translation so that students can 
move from earlier ways of viewing their papers, their assignments, and their 
professors toward new realms of expressing what they understand. 

Tutors who have become reflective, and whose reflection enables them to 
move their tutoring into higher and higher altitudes of understanding, are 
much more likely to be able to find substance in their tutoring because they 
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understand its complexity. This reflective perspective must be encouraged 
because it addresses one of the frustrations tutors encounter during the com- 
plex tutoring process. But while writing centers can use hermeneutic theory 
to promote tutors' reflection and to enable them to explain their tutoring to 
themselves, centers can also use it to invite professors into their programs in 
myriad ways. 

Teachers who understand the theoretical dimensions of writing center 
programs will be more able to respond to their students who go to them, and 
to the tutoring that goes on in them. Jane praises her experience ii. working as 
a tutor in her university's writing center project that uses theory to link tutors 
with students and a professor in a particular course. She sees this as an 
important way for everyone involved to learn about writing together. She sees 
it as a valuable way for teachers to consider the theory that undergirds writing 
center tutoring because they can see tutors in action. She says, "that is one of 
the reasons that I like working as a tutor linked to a particular course with a 
particular professor because I can get closer to where the student, the teacher, 
and the assignment intersect and we can work to make the assignments more 
appropriate to what's going on in the course." Her professor says of tiieir 
writing-teaching relationship, "Jane is my teaching mirror---! look to her to 
learn how to think about writing assignments in my course." Another profes- 
sor relates how. in his participation in this tutor-linked project, lie came to a 
new understanding of writing: "Before I worked closely with a tutor. I thought 
that everyone wrote as sociologists write/' 

Moving students to new realms through engaging them in translating what 
they know into their papers can open doors into disciplines for students and 
promote teachers' belief in a transformative approach to writing and to writing 
center tutoring. Those who work in writing centers and in classrooms, both as 
tutors and as teachers, can use the thinking that Gadamer's philosophical 
hermeneutics provides to work together to shape new tutoring and classroom 
practice. Renewing teaching and tutoring relationships points out the potential 
for a praxis perspective on translative tutoring in enabling tutors, students, and 
teachers to powerfully renegotiate traditional forms of classroom life into 
those in which they can engage writing as a means to learn, and in which all 
who enter can become themselves. 

Note 

1. H>r a thorough discussion of Gadamer's thinking in philosophical hermeneu- 
tics. see Joel Weinsheimci s (iodanuv\ llcrmaicutu .\ ■ ,\ Readmit of Truth and 
Method. Vale University Press. IW. 
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